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Art. I.—Religious Ideas and Modern Thought. 


Tue living God is the postulate demanded alike by sense, 
reason, and conscience. We are so constituted that we make 
this assumption in some form as the underlying explanation 
of all things. Religion in all ages and climes has been the 
perpetual witness of the human intelligence to its quenchless 
search after the ultimate source and cause of all that we find 
around or within us. The religious sentiment has been the 
prophet, nurse, and handmaid of science. Religion has an- 
ticipated the last conclusions of scientific research, inasmuch 
as in the earliest times it knew that the visible rested upon 
the invisible, that the physical universe covered and in 
part revealed its own transcendental and eternal cause. The 
conjectures made as to the characteristics of the Eternal were 
often vague and misleading, were as often vain and presump- 
tuous ; but from the modest guesses of the terror-stricken and 
degraded fetish-worshipper and from the pathetic yearning 
of our Aryan or Semitic ancestry, from the Vedas and the 
Zendavesta, from the Orphic hymus and the religious ideas in- 
volved in the earliest Pelasgic or Hellenic myths, there 
reaches us the same profound conviction that the eternal and 
* unsearchable Being must underlie and sustain all the frame- 
work of the cosmos, all the strange facts and feelings of 
human life. 


Awe, fear, reverence, terror, sometimes loyalty and even 
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love, have been felt towards that aspect or side of the ‘ Infinite 
‘Something ’ which presented itself prominently to the con- 
sciousness of men. These emotions have varied with the 
circumstances and the history of successive races, with the 
culture of great teachers or with the degree and extent of the 
generalisations which had been framed by the strongest or 
noblest thinkers. The earliest teachings of the religious sen- 
timent did intuitively but undoubtedly approach a position 
which science at length professes by tardy steps and cautious 
processes to have reached. 

It is admitted on all sides that the causal judgment is as 
persistent as consciousness. It accompanies every mental 
effort from the cradle to the grave. Every thought of man 
involves it. If we think at all we exercise this judgment, and 
we can only escape from it with the consciousness of existence. 
Behind and anterior to all known existence there must be 
EXISTENCE Which is for the most part unknown. One of the 
earliest attributes of this ‘existence’ has been simple ‘anteced- 
ence. It has been thought of under the category of time inde- 
finitely prolonged. Sometimes it has been sufficient for the 
mind to rest unspeculatively in the conception of ‘ always’ (del, 
with all its derivatives, aiwvis); at another time ingenuity 
has strained by means of arithmetical notations to symbolize . 
and adumbrate eternity. The simple fact is, that having 
passed behind the veil of sense and phenomena to their cause, 
we have no language that can describe the tremendous reality; 
so we are content to use some word or other which will confess 
that this universal, eternal, and all potent reality baffles our 
definition. 

‘ExisTeNcE precedes existence,’ but what is the type of 
existence? What do we mean by ‘being’? It will not do to 
say it is something we can see with our eyes, or press with our 
hand, or hear with our ears. All these vanish with changes 
in our physical organism without depriving us of the sense 
of existence. Our hand or foot may be paralyzed, our sense 
of sight or hearing may be impaired or removed, without 
depriving us of the sense of being. 

‘The permanent possibility of impressions’ presupposes 
that on which the impressions are or have been made. We 
ean ‘think’ the whole universe away, we can imagine it to be 
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The Cause of all Things Self-conscious. 3 


nothing more than the phantasmal changes wrought in our 
own conscious self, to be deceptive states of our own ego; but 
it is a simple impossibility by a process of thought to banish 
into non-existence that which is the subject of every impres- 
sion. By no mental effort can we think ourselves, while we 
think, not to be. It is perfectly conceivable, though it is by no 
means an easy operation, to imagine that self may be annihi- 
lated, or to anticipate that at some future time we may cease 
to exist. If Mr. Arnold with amusing banter tries to persuade 
us with Sanscrit etymologies that being = breathing, few men 
know better than he that there is more than breathing in the 
consciousness of existence. In the very effort to anticipate our 
last breath, or even our last thought, we find ourselves, after 
having done it, contemplating (as the old Buddhists did) our 
own extinction, and so proving to ourselves that we have not 
accomplished the mental feat which we proposed to ourselves. 
But whether this be possible or not, it is not possible by any 
mental effort to think ourselves, here and now, as non-existent. 
The very effort to do so is a new witness to the permanence of 
this ultimate type of existence. In thought every man can ex- 
tinguish the universe with all its philosophers, but no man 
can mentally obliterate himself. It does not seem to us, then, 
in the least to be wondered at, that the Causative Existence 
Itself should by a law of our thought take the form of that 
which is self-conscious. Persistent self-consciousness forces 
us to attribute an ego to the underlying existence, to the sub- 
stantia of the universe. Let some of our philosophers call 
this process by any ugly or doubtful name they will; let them 
abuse it as ‘anthropomorphism’ if they please; they are all 
equally guilty. We might just as wisely rebel against the 
peculiarity which will not allow us to dissociate weight from 
body or activity from force. Such terms as ‘ Cause,’ ‘ Force,’ 
‘ Law,’ ‘ Persistence,’ ‘Tendency,’ to which the opponents of 
anthropomorphic theism resort, are glaring illustrations of 
the same peculiarity, and these terms, one and all, when 
pursued to their ultimate type, are found to be but our modes 
of expressing the fundamental activities of the self-conscious 
ego. We have derived them from our own mental states, and 

then attributed the like to certain groups of phenomena. 
The deepest mystery of the universe undoubtedly unveiled 
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itself to that human mind which first received and announced 
the name of that which some would call the underlying, ever 
acting ‘Cause,’ ‘ Force,’ ‘ Law,’ ‘ Persistence,’ or ‘Tendency,’ 
as ‘Tam THAT] am.’ The eternal self-conscious Brrne is the 
postulate to which the highest and lowest, the believer and non- 
*eliever, the philosopher and the child, continually come. The 
spostulate gathers strength by the reflection that the reason and 
othe conscience fall back continually (and they have so done in 
all ages) on that which is nothing short of the activity and 
nature of the Eternal God. This becomes conspicuous so 
soon as we push to their ultimate analysis what we mean by 
‘truth,’ ‘beauty,’ or ‘goodness.’ A few words on each will assist 
the exposition we propose to offer of the nature of revelation, 
dogma, and life, and the relations between them. 
‘Truth’ has suffered from many definitions of her essence, 
and the definitions have varied with the languages in which 
the definition has been couched. It has sometimes been 
confounded with ‘reality,’ and been dignified by factitious 
objectivity to which it cannot lay claim. It has also been con- 
founded with ‘opinion,’ and been weakened by the boundless 
<liversity of subjective impressions. That which ‘is,’ that which 
‘a man troweth,’* that which he cannot or ought not to ‘ con- 
‘ceal,’ that which he may ‘ trust’ implicitly, are relatively the 
etymological bases of an idea, present alike in the Teutonic, 
Greek, and Semitic understanding. ‘ Truth,’ wahrheit, veritas, 
arnGea, amoonah, is ‘reality’ after it has shaped itself in and 
to the mind of man. ‘The truth’ is the best approach that is 
possible to our conception of the reality of things and of the 
relations between them. The truth as it is expressed by one 
man, the truth to him, is the mode he adopts to make his 
thought answer to the reality of things, but it may differ greatly 
from the best expression which another mind will give to the 
same realities. Is there then no reality in the universe ? Must 
we gather all the thoughts of all men before there are any 
adequate criteria of truth? Is there no goal towards which, 
in every department of science and inquiry, human intelli- 
gence is pointing? Have we no way in which we can repre- 


* This is Horne Tooke’s suggestion, which, according to Max Miiller, explains 
little; since to ‘ trow,’ means to hold or make ‘true.’ According to M. Miiller, 
‘true’ is the Sanscrit dhruva, and means firm, from dhar, to hold. 
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The True, the Beautiful, the Good. 5 


sent to ourselves truth in itself, truth per se? Whether we 
can ever hope in any department to reach the goal or not, are 
we not compelled to believe that there is such a goal, that 
there is a resting-place from which it will be impossible for 
any new experience to dislodge us? An affirmative answer 
postulates the existence of a Mind to whom all phenomena 
are unveiled, and by which every possible relation is appre- 
hended, whose thought about things is truth absolute. The 
very concept of truth in its partial, subjective, changing forms, 
makes the conception of a Mind to whom there is no limita- 
tion an imperative necessity. What we mean by trurH in 
its fulness, truth in its freedom from all our dogmatisms of 
science or theology, is ‘the thought of God.’ God is the postu- 
late of the reason. God is (in part at least) the name we 
give to the Eternal and Infinite Existence which thinks of all 
things and beings exactly as they are. That which things 
seem to the Infinite Being who says, ‘I am that I am,’ that in 
reality they are. 

‘Beauty’ and ‘ goodness’ are names we give to that which 
approximately satisfies our taste or our conscience. Just as 
truth is the name we give to that which stays the appetite of 
our intellect, so our esthetic and moral faculties are capable 
of the like consolation. These faculties may be untrained or 
perverted, or may be cultivated to the highest point of sensi- 
bility. They are capable of education, and they suffer by 
neglect. That which is beautiful or good to one may be the 
opposite to another, but the sense of the beautiful and its 
opposite, of the good and its opposite, the consciousness of 
this tremendous antithesis is as universal as mankind. We 
do not pretend here to discuss the ground of the distinction 
between right and wrong, good and evil, beautiful and base. 
The numerous synonyms that have been offered for ‘the 
‘good’ throw little light on the distinction, and leave the mind 
in the perplexity of an unsolved problem. It will not and 
does not satisfy us to say that the ‘true’ and the ‘good’ or 
the ‘beautiful’ and the ‘ good’ are identical expressions. Itis 
still less in harmony with the facts of consciousness to main- 
tain that the advantageous or pleasurable, taken either in a 
narrower or broader sense, is all that is meant by the ‘ good’ 
or the ‘right.’ Eternal order, eternal fitness of things, if 
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advanced as definitions or explanations of the mystery, only 
increase the puzzle. Order and fitness are ideas that suggest 
a mind to which they belong, or a will from which they have 
sprung. The causal judgment forces us by irresistible sway 
to another possible solution. If there is a ‘right’ indepen- 
dent of the fleeting judgments of mankind, a ‘beauty’ which 
is beautiful in itself, which is so whether human taste approves 
or condemns, it must reside in the very essence of the Being, 
of the Personality, whose activity is the cause of nature, of 
all known existence, and whose thought is absolute truth. 

Many of the so-called definitions of the nature and ground 
of the distinction between right and wrong, the beautiful and 
base, the good and evil, are nothing more than valuable 
criteria of these distinctions, helps tothe human mind, in ob- 
taining some clue to the nature and thought of God. As well 
might we confound a ‘law library’ with the Imperial Parlia- 
ment, as equate the useful or pleasurable with the good and 
the right. 

The living God is the great postulate, not only of sense and 
reason, but of the taste and conscience. We approach Him 
with every power we have, we cannot explain or sound the 
depths of His nature, but we come into perpetual relations 
with Him. He is needed to enable us to face any and every 
phenomenon of the physical universe. Without Him we can 
do nothing. Truth per se is inconceivable, except as being 
the energy of an Infinite Mind, and beauty and goodness 
would have no reality if they did not suggest a Nature and an 
Activity eternally and infinitely beautiful and good. 

Human truth, beauty, and goodness are proportional to their 
approach to the Divine thought, to the Divine nature, and to 
Divine methods of activity. If the Divine mind can come or 
has ever come into such relations with the human mind that 
it can think Divine thoughts; if any events in the history of 
the world have ever been so timed as to exhibit or reveal the 
Divine judgment upon conduct, or the moral being of the 
Supreme, we speak of these events and processes as Divine 
revelations or unveilings. If ‘utility’ be a ‘ criterion of ree- 
‘titude,’ it is only because it is a revelation of the Divine 
nature. If the sublimity or beauty of the universe, alike in 
its vastest and in its microscopic forms, creates a thrill of 
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All Revelations of God related to each other. 7 


wonder and awe, of pleasure and confidence, it is because 
nature has become a revelation of the thoughts and essence 
of the Most High. To some extent we see Him when our eyes 
are filled with beauty. We hear His voice in the fall of many 
waters, and we trace His revelation of Himself in all the 
march of Providence, in all the voice of conscience. All the 
revelations of God are links in one great chain. The latest 
links, the present manifestations, would have little power to 
move usif the older links in all their multiformity and abund- 
ance had been discredited, if they had lost for us their signi- 
ficance or their hold. The revelations of the Divine Being in 
nature did not cease when a more certain message was vouch- 
safed by the less ordinary, or extraordinary events, which 
could not be explained by the known laws of the physical 
universe. It is because the revelations which nature supplies 
of the character and thoughts of the Supreme are so abundant 
and continuous, that miraculous circumstances adequately at- 
tested and solemnly timed become so full of teaching, and 
have left so deep and ineffaceable an impression. If there were 
not a continuous revelation of God made in the bare consti- 
tution, in the mysterious faculties, and in the varied activity 
of the human mind, ‘inspiration ’ would be inconceivable. It is 
because man has believed himself to be made in the image of 
God, because his consciousness of self-existence gave him the 
only permanent type and model of the Eternal Ex ‘stence, that 
human thoughts, any human thoughts of what kind soever, 
could ever have been regarded as the flashing upon the human 
consciousness of the eternal light, as the thoughts of the 
Divine Being. If God had not fashioned man in His likeness, 
and if there were not an established resemblance in kind be- 
tween God and man, the bare idea either of human apotheosis 
or of Divine incarnation would never have crossed a human 
fancy. The constant revelation of God through human minds s 
and in human nature is the condition upon which the higher 
revelations are credible. 1 

If conscience had not been sounding through the ages the 
distinction between good and evil, between beautiful and base, 
between right and wrong, the echoes of Sinai would never 
have reached us, the ‘Sermon on the Mount’ would have 
vanished out of remembrance. If the heart of man had not 
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. bled over injustice, and burned with indignation against in- 
- gratitude and treachery; if the sensibility and complicated 


interests of the human soul had not drawn a distinction 
between the higher and lower desires and tendencies of its 
own being ; if God were not continually revealing Himself in 
filial affection and ‘parental compassion and patriotic self- 
sacrifices, the tears and blood of Calvary would never have 
smitten us into penitence or reconciled us to God. More than 
this, all the revelations of God aid each other and augment in 
force as the ages roll. The earliest methods adopted by God 
to make Himself known are in full activity. The voices that 
have spoken abide. The word is eternal. And all the voices 
of God sounding in chorus make a richer, ever-growing 
harmony. 

During many ages—we must leave it to chronologists and 
antiquarians to say how many—God spake to men in the 
midst of the trees of the garden, in sunshine and storm, in 
desert, river, and great sea, in star and rainbow and volcano, 
in the travail of mothers, in the death-beds of patriarchs, in 
the building of cities, in war and chase, in floods of fire and 
water, in the fall of ambitious projects, in the confusion of the 
tongues of men, in the multiplication of the races, and in the 
mighty and strange phantasmagoria of heaven and earth. 

Until Abraham began his migration westward some four 
thousand years ago, revelation must have taken these forms. 
God did not leave Himself without witness. The invisible 
things, even the eternal Power and Godhead, were clearly seen. 
God taught mankind many things about Himself. They felt. 
after Him and found Him. He is not far from any one of our 
race. In Him we live and move and have our being. He 
continues thus to speak with us. Some are content to believe 
that the revelations thus being made are all that has been vouch- 
safed to humanity. Though a brighter and clearer light has 
poured itself upon their path, multitudes prefer to walk in the 
twilight granted to the infancy of our race, and stumble in the 
noonday as though the shadows of the dark mountains were 
upon them still. Others have gone to another extreme, and 
shut themselves up in fear and trembling, lest they should 
hear the continuous voice of nature or of Providence. They im- 
patiently resent the intrusion of science, and are deaf to the 
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deepening harmonies of nature. They are afraid to bow 
reverently in her temple, to listen to her thunder-going chorus . 
or her still small voice. Neither extreme, neither alternative 
} can be the solution of the problem. The revelations of nature 
are not abolished nor dispensed with, because a new and 
brighter light has dawned, nor is the supernatural revelation 
rendered nugatory by the deepening significance of nature. 
On the contrary, there is no such interpreter of the mysteries 
of nature as the heart of one who has been trained in both 
schools, and who stands on the elevation from which he can 
see into both worlds. 

The deepest truths concerning the universe and man, con- 
cerning beauty and justice, happiness and righteousness, have 
been acquired by humanity by virtue of the special power and 
vision granted to a few great men. Moreover, such teachers 
of our race have not arisen sporadically from the common 
herd, but have been slowly prepared for by ages of national 
life and by appropriate surroundings. They have influenced 
mankind through the nation and race which has produced 
them. In other words, (1) God has taught the whole world by 
races. (2) He has taught distinct races of men by the extra- 
ordinary vitality conferred upon a leading or constituent nation, 
family, or community in such race. (3) Again, He has taught 
such nations or communities, or He has conferred upon them 
their mission, and entrusted them with this high function, by 
the aid of the individual men whose vision of truth and whose 
faculty of utterance and powers of persuasion have constituted 
the primal revelation. 

A few words on each of these positions are needed before 
we proceed. 

i. 

Gop teaches the whole of humanity, by the special training 
given to the different races of mankind. Comparative philology 
and comparative religion alike show us, more emphatically 
than ever, that the nations and races of men are closely con- 
nected with each other, and their mutual and reciprocal 
developments throw much light upon the philosophy of his- 
tory. Thus it cannot be and is not doubted that the Indo- 
European race has exercised a vast influence intellectually, 
socially, morally, and will continue to do so, upon the destinies 
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of mankind. Long since it has been seen that Japheth would 
dwell in the tents of Shem, and the mutual relations of the 
Semites and the Aryans have constituted a great portion of 
the history of the world. The Aryan intellect has been 
stimulated by the Semitic conscience. All the world has 
resounded again and again with the clang of the conflict 
between these vast forces, from Babylon to Jerusalem, from 
Alexandria to Ephesus, from Mecca and Delhi to Granada 
and Tours. At the present moment it is heard in every work- 
shop, university, and church in the civilized world. If we go 
farther east, we cannot doubt that the Turanian races and 
families, over which the Buddhist faith has in the main pre- 
vailed, have had their part to play, their ideas to communicate 
to mankind. Is it inconceivable that some principles—import- 
ant to other races as well as to the Turanian—have been 
thus diffused to other parts of the world from this vast and 
imposing development of humanity? Dare we say, in our 
pride or self-sufficiency, that God has revealed to them 
nothing of His thought, or nature, or being; or that He 
has not conferred, and does never mean to confer, on Indo- 
European or Semite any advantage or teaching by a history 
and civilization which have been growing or developing, or 
changing and dying, for three thousand years over a third 
part of the human race? But if we take these great groups 
separately, and judge of the general influence upon the rest 
of the world of any one of them, we naturally look for the 
combining elements of which they are composed. 


2. 

Gop teaches great RAcES by the special vitality of the consti- 
tuent FAMILIES or NATIONS of which they are composed. The 
tendencies of each race as a whole are made up of the special 
characteristics of the parts, and of the leading features of 
some of the tribes, or the communities of which the whole is 
compounded. Thus Greek is more like Kelt than either are to 
Arab; Saxon more allied to Roman, and Slavonian to Spaniard, 
than either one or other to the Hebrew ; while each great con- 
stituent of the Indo-European family has had some lesson to 
teach to all the rest. How much did the Hellenic tribes teach 
mankind for all time of ideal beauty and perfect symmetry and 
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cultured form! Some there were among them who praised 
the Father and the Fountain of all truth and beauty — they 
praised Him in the dance and song, with chisel and cunning 
work, in dark sayings on their harps of gold, in things and 
words of beauty that have been and will for ever be a joy and 
wonder to the human race. 

Greece had her mission and her revelations, and, such as 
they are, these will never pass away. The vision and work- 
manship of her great artists and poets live at this moment, 
just as they have done in the past, stimulating, provoking 
intelligence, and evolving new forms all through the ages. 
Teuton and Roman have learned the lessons which the Greek 
had to teach; while each again had a mission, a vision, 
a revelation of his own. Similarly, the entire method by 
which the successive empires of the East and combining 
nations influenced each other must have been part of a great 
world-plan. The whole of mankind has acquired notions 
of the supreme power and awful majesty and resistless will 
of God, from those imposing and interminable dynasties 
of the kings and heroes of a dim but stately past. We turn 
over the plates in some folio, or look wonderingly at the 
marbles in a museum of antiquities; but these Czars, Pha- 
raohs, Llamas, Guptas, of the East, with their multitudi- 
nous hordes of subject-peoples for thousands of years, have 
been tremendous realities for our brother men, have given to 
human souls, as self-conscious, as tremulous as our own, 
great, terrible, sublime images of overwhelming might. 


While each nation, however, of East and West has provided 
a part of the process by which something of the nature of the 
Eternal Power has become known to mankind, it is becoming 
more and more to be perceived that God has taught the whole 
world for all time the deepest lessons concerning righteousness, 
and the truest and most penetrating conceptions of His own 
nature and the method of communion with Him, through the 
whole history of the Hesrew people. The millenniums of 
China, India, and Thibet, the blended proprieties and specu- 
lations of the East, the migrations of the Aryans eastward 
and westward, the passion of the Kelt and the enterprise 
of the Teuton, the genius of Greece and the might of Rome, 
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have been influences, mental sources of ideas, which have 
operated on the whole of humanity. The events which have 
created these nationalities, the education given to them, have 
been part of the process by which these revelations, unveil- 
ings of otherwise unknown truths and principles, have been 
made. The relative importance of these revelations of God 
has depended upon their main features, their subject-matter, 
and their bearing on the life and destiny of individual men. 

The subject-matter of that revelation for which the Semitic 
nations owe so large a debt to Hebrew teaching, and which 
they in turn have communicated to the rest of the world, is, so 
far as the conduct of universal and individual life is concerned, 
and so far as solution of the mystery of death is concerned, 
of far higher significance on the whole than the main revela- 
tion made to the Greek or the Roman. After the dire con- 
fusion and chaos which fell on primeval humanity, earth’s 
womb never travailed with so great a birth as the idea of the 
unity of the Godhead. The modern descendants of the wor- 
shippers of fire and storm, of winged bulls and terrible 
reptiles, the sons of the trembling adorers of the shrouded gods 
of Etruria, and of the terrors of the Druid, and the children 
of the licentious nature-worshippers of Pheenicia and Thrace, 
could have more easily dispensed with the faultless ideals 
of physical beauty or the scientific scepticism which in 
Hellas brought all religious sensibility into dispute, than 
have foregone those profound, comprehensive, convincing laws 
of moral goodness, those principles of personal relations with 
the eternal, living, Holy Onr, which, when once uttered by 
the Hebrew people, are responded to by every human being 
who understands the terms in which they are conveyed. 
Now, however the fact may be explained, the whole world owes 
more to the Hebrew people, for the revelation of the unity 
of God, the nature of right, the possibility of personal com- 
munion with Him who is eternal and infinite and absolute 
holiness, than it owes to all other peoples and teachers put 
together. 

The question arises, How was the light on these subjects 
obtained? Where was the fountain head of the teaching ? 
What constituted the revelation ? 

It seems tolerably evident that the process was a very long 
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one. Some have argued, or stated, or seemed to imply, that 
after the calling of the father of this people out of Chaldea, 
a continuous authority recognized by them as supernatural 
and Divine, authenticated by miracle and portent, produced a 
certain corpus of divinely accredited ideas, different in their 
kind from those of all other nations, and that this spoken or 
written word was the revelation. It is obvious that this is 
not an adequate statement of the case. God revealed Himself, 
His great law of life, duty, and sacrifice ; He made known to 
men the hope of deliverance from evil, and of access to 
Himself, by a vast number of successive events. These events 
as they happened, the sufferings which sin brought upon the 
violator of his own conscience, the failure and success of cer- 
tain probations to which this people were put, the penalties in- 
curred, the smiting down of vain ambitions, the disappointment 
of numerous illusions, were parts, nay, were the initial stages 
of the revelation. The response given by the nation to great 
captains as well as to noble teachers; and eventually the 
national willingness at times to die for an idea, for a moral 
and religious principle; the awful chastisements that befel 
treachery to their high destiny, became to this people an 
unveiling (a revelation) of a Divine purpose concerning them 
and all other peoples. The history while it was ‘making ’— 
the events themselves while they were building slowly up the 
national existence of Israel—constituted the elements of the 
revelation. The process of national growth was the method 
taken by God for unveiling the most precious realities of His 
own nature. 

We are continually encountering crude attempts to under- 
value the extent and significance of this momentous revelation. 
Many thoughtful men will not study it because of its incom- 
pleteness, because the people were unfaithful or the kings un- 
worthy. But the world, asa whole, could better spare the arts 
of Greece than the songs of Zion; could more easily dispense 
with the speculations of the East than with the life, the sor- 
rows, the chastisements, the overthrows, the apparent annihi- 
lations and restorations of Israel. On the other hand, it is 
almost as dangerous to overestimate the revelation in this 
stage. Many have treated it as in itself final, and adequate to 
all religious or moral needs. So far as the providence of 
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God revealed Divine judgment against impurity, dishonesty, 
and selfishness; so far as it claimed to create a nation, 
and build it up, on the principle of personal relations with 
Himself, it is difficult to exaggerate its importance to man- 
kind. We do not say that there is nothing on a lower moral 
level, or even on a higher platform of intellectual culture, 
which can be compared with it. If it had stood absolutely 
alone, if there were no analogous processes taking place in 
other nations, the extraordinary force with which this great 
parable of Divine government has been told to the race would 
have been incomprehensible. 

The sacred literature itself is loud and emphatic in its asser- 
tion of the lessons offered to Tyre and Egypt, to Ammon and 
Moab, to Nineveh and Babylon, to Persia and Rome. There 
would be neither common sense nor Scripture on our side if we 
were to say that the rise and struggles, the intense life and 
activity, the cruel sorrows, the heart-rending regrets of the 
Grecian or Roman states, their victories and their subjugations, 
had no lesson for themselves, bore no message from the Sole 
Ruler of the nations. If Athens and Rome, as well as Tyre 
and Babylon, were being taught of God, are we to suppose that 
there has been in our own history no revelation of His will to 
nations? Did the defeat of the Armada, and the French 
Revolution, and the fall of Bourbons and Buonapartes, come 
about through the mere operation of impersonal laws or the 
mere whims and caprices of nature ? We should wrongly 
appraise the noble parable of Israel if we did not see that it 
embodied some obvious methods of the universal activity of 
Him who says, ‘I change not.’ . 

3. 
Gop teaches nations in all departments by raising up and in- 


— structing individual men for the purpose. The other prime law 


of Divine revelation to which we here refer brings us to the 
heart of our inquiry. How has God enabled these nations 
of the earth to understand His government, to discover the 
laws of His nature, to discern the features of His character, 
to appreciate the part that He has taken in the education 
of the nations? The answer to this question is true in every 
department of our subject. It is this: God has educated 
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peoples, nations, communities, by raising up among them 
GREAT MEN, With eyes to see, with lips to speak, with hands 
to work, through whose sense, reason, taste, conscience, the 
facts, thoughts, nature, and activity of God were made 
known to their contemporaries. The vast empires of the East 
would never have been built up if men had not appeared 
who had power to rule and compel obedience to their will. 
Great sages of China and India were able to think for their 
fellow-men, to generalize and to command, to see and to speak. 
The different types of intellectual progress made by different 
‘nations have been largely due to the insight obtained by 
. certain individuals who, as they watched, observed, recorded, 
classified facts, were able to grasp their relation with each 
other. The truth of nature, towards which we are by slow 
processes making constant approach, has been the work of a 
long succession of men whose eyes have been opened, and 
whose minds have been lifted into harmony with God. -By 
special gift, by brilliant intuition, by flight even of imagina- 
tion, have great physicists made those giant strides and bounds 
forward into the unknown, by which the nations have been 
taught. Modern science is only one of the striking, glaring 
illustrations of revelation through gifted minds of the thought 
of God. If the modern Indo-European world knows something 
of the eternal thought and ways of God, in force and with 
matter, with atoms or their ‘ potency,’ with star-dust or proto- 
plasm, it is because God has taken into His confidence in 
these respects men of lofty build, from Thales to Bacon, 
from Newton to Faraday. So far as they have given us some 
syllables of the Divine Word, it cannot pass away. So far 
as it has been a revelation of God it liveth and abideth for 
ever. 

Has God wished to make certain nations understand more 
deeply the mysteries of their own mental constitution, and there- 
fore to reveal to them some of the deepest realities of all - 
existence, and of the Divine existence itself? He has not left 
Himself without witness. The meaning, the intricate inter- 
dependence of the faculties of human minds have puzzled even 
little childyen in all ages. In this region, it must be admitted 
that by the very nature of the case there cannot be advance all 
along the lines of investigation. Noone human mind is really 
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open to any other mind. We can only guess where we want 
most to know what is passing in the inner shrine of another’s 
soul. Still these penetrative guesses at the truth have been 
the lights of the world. We cannot compare minds, as we can 
stars and colours, elements or compounds, animals or plants; 
but the interpretations of consciousness from the proverbs of 
old Indian sages, down to the Greek or German philosophies, 
by men who have sounded the depths of their own conscious- 
ness, are the means by which God has been bringing men 
into a condition to understand Himself. The knowledge which 
men rest in, concerning their own personal existence, is the 
measure of their power to know the living God. Their estimate 
of God, the name by which they have called Him, and the nature 
they have attributed to Him, have been ruled in great measure 
by the method in accordance with which they have been con- 
tent to explore, and the conclusions at which they have 
arrived with reference to themselves. It is not our purpose 
now to illustrate fully this position, and we only refer to it 
because of its bearing on the gradual self-revelation of the 
blessed God by the knowledge He has quickened in man 
touching his own nature. But in order to originate this 
knowledge, God has sent into our world introspective souls, 
‘great men’ who could and did so ponder the mysteries of 
mind and of its relation to body, as to carry with them to a 
considerable degree the suffrages of mankind. The history of 
human thought on these and kindred subjects is simply the 
history of a comparatively few great men. Out of the conflict 
of opinion, and the various interpretations put by a few thinkers 
upon similar facts, much catholic truth lias been brought. 

A similar conclusion is justified with reference to the sense of 
beauty and symmetry, to the faculty of taste, and the power 
which discriminates between what is lovely and unlovely. A few 
great men have taught the world. And here poets and artists, 
as well as sages and thinkers, have been summoned to the 
task. Not only Plato, but Pheidias ; not Socrates alone, but 
Homer, Sophocles, and Pindar; not Bacon solely, but Shake- 
speare ; not Hegel only, but Goethe ; not Mill only, but Words- 
worth and Turner, have been the teachers of our race. The 
extraordinary susceptibility to the charms of nature and to the 
beautiful in life, awakened by these princely minds in succes- 
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sive generations, the rapid spread of emotions on these and 
kindred themes, from man to man, from nation to nation, even 
from age to age, have been the work of a comparatively few 
great men. We do not deny the influence of climate, soil, and 
+ ~= food upon the intellectual, moral, and religious condition of 
nations and races of mankind, especially where these are 
concentrated and continually repeated on successive genera- 
tions. But in our opinion they sink into insignificance as 
factors alongside of the enormous power exerted by great 
teachers and the noble traditions and grand ideals of great 
men. Mr. Buckle exaggerated the influence of physical 
surroundings on national development. We may be disposed 
to overestimate the human element, but to our mind nothing 
is more clear than that the force engendered, the contagious, 
energy quickened, by one penetrative or creative mind, does 
more to educate a people than a century of good harvests,. 
than a boundless response of nature to physical energy, than. 
any outward conditions of life however favourable. God 
teaches man by men. The human mind cannot live on erude,. 
undigested food of mere personal experience and observation, 
any more than the body can live upon chemical elements un-. 
prepared for its use. As vegetable life prepares and elaborates 
food for the animal, and as vegetable and animal life together. 
prepare the food of man, so revealing facts must have passed. 
through the alembic of a human mind before the majority 
of mankind can receive or assimilate them. God teaches 
man by men, and by the recorded thoughts of a few whose 
eyes are open, whose minds are competent to arrange their 
visions, their introspection, their emotions, in a communicable 
form. Though every man has sense, reason, and conscience, 
faculties of tasting and assimilating truth, there are only a few 
whose life-thoughts are the bread of mankind, who can and 
do give their very flesh and blood for the life of the world. 


If these principles have been observed through the entire 
course of human history, we may expect to find this law of the 
education of the whole race adopted by the Supreme Ruler and 
Teacher when we approach the study of the method by which 
He has conveyed to one great family of men the special 
lessons He has commissioned them to teach the rest of the 
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world. Is it not true that in this region of highest thought 
God has also prepared and called forth great teachers, whose 
penetrative insight into life and its meaning lifted the whole 
elect nation to its high pre-eminence ? These are the men 
whose words were felt to be the very bread of God, more 
precious than necessary food. A nation whose statesmen 
were prophets, and whose war songs and ballads have become 
part of the religious liturgy of civilized man, must have been 
unique in the influence they have exerted upon the education 
of the human race. The force which was upheaving that 
nation was nothing less than the purpose of God to make 
Himself known to mankind through experiences like these. 
The records of this nation were preserved with fidelity and 
care. The conscience of the people took remarkable notice 
of the highest and noblest, preserving even proverbial utter- 
ances which fell from the lips of the noblest, holy oracles 
just as they were uttered, psalms which anticipated an as 
yet unrealized future, histories which were their burning 
disgrace as well as their imperishable glory. 

The tireRaturE which thus arose photographed the Divine 
Revelation as it enacted itself, and preserved it moreover as a 
revelation for all time. To understand it, subsequent genera- 
tions of Hebrews have had to throw themselves back into this 
dim past, to compare the words with the deeds, and to draw 
the lessons that were involved in the facts and events which 
occurred. Thus we find Jeremiah, Ezekiel, the later Psalm- 
ists, Ezra and Nehemiah, continually reviewing the older 
pages of history, and tracing step by step the Divine purpose 
in their national history, the Divine message to mankind in 
its earliest records. We have to perform the like process, we 
have to throw ourselves back into the days of the’Babylonian 
exile, to form any idea of what God is saying to us by the 
burning words of Ezekiel or the prayers of Nehemiah, just as 
the great prophets of the exile and the restoration were com- 
pelled to live over again the first wandering in the desert and 
the foundation of the monarchy, before they could understand 
or explain what Moses and David had been commissioned by 
God to say to them. 

The history, and the unfolding of the Divine plan in the 
history, did not cease when David’s psalms had been sung, 
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and because the national archives were already so rich in the 
precious and instructive memories of the past. The expand- 
ing literature shed ever-varying light upon the events of God’s 
providence, and the law by which He was governing them, 
and the things that happened continually shed a new light 
upon the book. 

Two extremes of opinion on this subject are now confronting 
us and each other. First, there are some who so magnify 
the sacred literature, the record of the revelations of two 
thousand years—made in the main to a small tribe of men, 
but containing no less surely the voice of God spoken to 
Arabian emirs, to Moabite prophets, to dukes of Edom, to 
Pharaohs of Egypt, and to kings of Nineveh, Babylon, Persia— 
that they shrink from the idea that there was any revelation 
beyond that which is so recorded. They seem to imply that, 
with these exceptions, so far as Egypt, Moab, and Babylon 
/ were concerned, God left Himself among these peoples without 
any witness. Few opinions are less consonant with the 
- teaching of the sacred books themselves. But, secondly, another 
extreme of opinion takes the following form. Since it is 
admitted, they argue, that God has spoken to every human 
being by his conscience, to every generation of men by His 
providence, to every nation and people by the voices of men 
who have been lifted into the higher spheres of thought, and 
who have penetrated the disguises of prejudice and circum- 
stance ; seeing (say they) that Zoroaster spoke with authority 
to the Persians and Confucius to the Chinese; since Socrates 
criticized the Greek sophistry and Cicero discussed the 
foundation of ethics and the ‘nature of the gods;’ inasrauch as 
in all time and in every place, science and history, art and 
statesmanship, prophetic oratory and sweetest song, have 
brought men nearer to God; seeing and admitting and main- 
taining all this, it is perfectly unnecessary (they conclude) 
to resort to the sacred literature of Israel for instruction, or to 
believe that any supernatural unveiling of the Divine thought 
is to be sought for in the Bible. We are, according to these 
writers, to free ourselves from the trammels of Judaism, and 
may wisely dispense with the instruction which is to be 
gathered at the feet of Hebrew sages. 

Our pages might be filled with quotations from contem- 
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porary journals and writers affirming, with more or less 
of warmth, their eager desire to throw off the yoke of the 
Old Testament, and this to a degree that would have dis- 
mayed the antiliteralism of Paul, and would have been treated 
by Irenzus, Hippolytus, and Tertullian as pure Marcionitism. 
Moreover, a renaissance of Paganism is now, for the second 
time, allowed to compete with the ‘religion of Israel;’ and 
the competition at the present time is aggravated by the effort 
to bring Oriental, as well as Hellenic, literature and philo- 
sophy into conflict with the Bible. 

But let it not be overlooked that the breadth and abundance 
of the Divine revelation confers remarkable significance on 
that which has found so notable a voice in the history and 
literature of Israel. The conservative principle we are advo- 
cating in opposition to both extremes of opinion reveals its 
operation through the whole progress of the revelation itself. 
Thus prophets expounded and expanded the law, but they 
did not dispense with it. They denounced heartless ritualism 
and perfunctory oblations; they did not treat Levitical sacri- 
fices or temple worship as unmeaning or dishonouring to God. 
And even now, since a more penetrating and prophetic insight, 
and a more wonderful series of events than any recorded in 
ancient history, have interpreted and fulfilled the older re- 
velation, the new has not dispensed with the old as thence- 
forward valueless. The highest science and scholarship are 
worthily employed in deciphering the message which the Holy 
Spirit sent to mankind through the tears and songs, through 
the obedience and rebellions, through the religious worship 
and hopes of the covenanted people. : ; 

This is the case, because the culmination of the entire 
system of moral teaching and Divine revelation was realized 
in history. We hold that the whole fulness of the Godhead 
was at length unveiled in the person of Him whose God- 
consciousness was absolutely unique. The fatherhood and 
the royalty of the Eternal were manifested in Him. The 
perfect moral image of the Most High was embodied. The 
Sonship in the bosom of the Father, the possibility of Eternal 
Love being the very essence of God, was revealed to mankind 
in Him. The wisdom and the power, the holiness and the 
compassion, the spotless perfection and the exhaustless sym- 
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pathy of God, were revealed in a complete and true human 
life. 

It was only in the Christ, for whom all the ages had been in 
travail, and all the nations preparing; in the Christ who 
came to the place that had been fitted for Him, and came in the 
fulness of times, that first the Jew, and then through him 
the Greek and the Barbarian, learned that;God was perfectly 
righteous in all His ways, that He could be implicitly trusted 
by all men as their Father, and that He must be absolutely 
obeyed. It was in Him that the world has really understood 
what was involved in the sublime assurance that man was made 
in the image of God. In His Divine humanity, the whole pro- 
cession of legislators, warriors, kings and priests, prophets 
and psalmists of the older literature, acquire new significance. 
The temples, the sacrifices, the Sabbaths, the songs of deliver- 
ance, are now seen only as shadows of a coming but im- 
perfectly apprehended reality. These shadows of good things 
to come promoted for a while confidence, piety, and obedience; 
but they often stood in confusing relation to each other. 
Great systems of thought preserved for us in the philosophical 
speculations of Alexandria, and in the Jewish schools of 
Tiberias and Babylon, reveal the effort made to unriddle the 
meaning of these intersecting shadows. Greek theosophy 
and Talmudical tradition show what alone can be made of the 
puzzling mystery without the key to it. One of the problems 
of these restless days is a fair comparison of the claims of the 
Talmud and of the New Testament to be the true key to the 
history and literature of Israel. The victory for Christ was 
obtained when the traditions were fresh and living, when 
learned Jews thronged the porticoes of the schools of Ephesus 
and Alexandria; and we need not doubt the result of a fair 
comparison repeated with eighteen hundred years of Chris- 
tianity to give emphasis to every conclusion of the New 
Testament exposition of the Old. . 

As St. Paul said, the Body casting these intersecting shadows 
was the Christ. When He came into our world, when the 
Logos was made flesh, when the law lived in human form, when 
all human need, and shame, and conscience, and fear, and all 
man’s trembling anticipations of the future came together 
into the consciousness of One who, in the depths of His awful 
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being, was able also to affirm, ‘I and the Father are one,’ then 
the prophetic visions were explained, then the priesthood had 
a@ new meaning, and the sacrifices were interpreted to the 
conscience. Then the temple in Jerusalem, and in it all other 
attempts to localize the presence of God, acquired a new 
meaning, and apostles said with sublime confidence, ‘ This is 
‘what the prophets and kings and righteous men waited for.’ 
The sufferings and the glory of the Christ interpret the che- 
quered pages of the older literature. In the evolution of this 
holy life David and Isaiah clasp hands; Moses and Elijah 
appear together in the glory of His presence. His life, death, 
resurrection, and ascension are the highest revelation of God. 
In these facts the living God reveals all His perfections. 

It is, however, highly important to observe that our Lord 
never discarded the older revelation. On the contrary, He 
lived by the words that have (through human lips) proceeded 
from the mouth of God. He was comforted in temptation, 
agony, and death by the revelations already made to mankind. 
This is to the disciples of Christ an example and an argument 
of great weight. 


We must now advance to the supreme stage in the objective 
manifestation—the life in human form and consciousness of 
the Son of God. If this hypothesis concerning Him be veri- 
fied, He was the new revelation. His life and death were the 
unveiling of the Divine. Every hour of His life, and every 
expression of His countenance, every tone of His voice, to say 
nothing of His conduct, His so-called ‘ character,’ His mighty 
acts, His loving ministry, His lofty teaching, His mysterious 
death, were the most ample revelations of God that had yet 
been enacted on our earth. But a question of superlative in- 
terest here arises, viz., How shall this revelation become in- 
telligible to mankind? How shall the meaning of His life, 
the mystery of His death, be communicated to the race that 
He came to save ? 

In answer to this momentous question, another instance of 
the great law of the Divine teaching of which we have seen 
so many illustrations once more emerges. The Christ is not 
born in every age—but ‘once in the end of the world,’ in ‘ the 
‘fulness of the times’--nor has He made an appearance in 
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every nation or race. His life was not prolonged, like that 
of Jeremiah or Socrates, to utter many testimonies. He came 
unto His own and He was soon cut off. Howis this revelation 
to come to human consciousness ? God prepared and brought 
into contact with Him men who were able to discern the fea- 
tures of this transcendent mystery. ‘That which we have 
‘seen and heard (said they), and our hands have handled of 
‘the Word of life, declare we unto you; for the life was 
‘manifested, and we have seen it.’ They brought the facts 
into the clear dry light of experience, and transmitted them 
in the garb of truths to moral conscience. It is thus that the 
stupendous reality of the incarnation and sacrifice of the Son 
of God have become facts for us. At first the incarnation 
must have been a dim and doubtful supposition. The Divine 
background of the consciousness of Christ must have slowly 
dawned upon the disciples. Roman centurions, Greek prose- 
lytes, Syrophcenician women, made more rapid progress than 
some of them. The hypothesis of a Divine person being fully re- 
vealed under the limitations and conditions of a life enacted 
before their very eyes must have baffled and bewildered them. 
Some of them put it from them as a blasphemy, they pun- 
ished it as a treason, they thought that those who cherished 
the supposition deserved to die for their impious folly ; but still 
the words and the life were found more and more inexplicable 
except on the hypothesis which staggered their faith. No 
sooner was the most daring explanation of the mystery of that 
one human life, viz., that He was ‘ the Word made flesh,’ seen 
to be the best, than ‘all things were recapitulated in Him,’ 
and the whole past history of the nation flashed into new mean- 
ing for the apostles. Nay, more than that, all the previous 
struggling of humanity after nobler things, all the great men 
of the past became or were seen to have been preparatory for 
and prophetic of the Son of man. The revelation made to 
mankind on this stupendous theme was undoubtedly made to 
a few men, and, as on every analogous occasion before and 
afterwards, the revelation had to take shape in human minds 
and to be embodied with greater or less distinctness in human 
speech. The Christ could become the life of the world only 
by once more becoming the ‘Word.’ The form of God had 
been laid aside, and the form of a servant and the likeness of 
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man adopted; but the bare fact was not enough, it was neces- 
sary that eyes should be there to see, minds to conceive, pens 
to pourtray this mystery of Divine revelation. Not every eye 
which saw Him could read it aright, not every hand that might 
be empowered fairly to describe less unique experiences would 
have the Divine faculty needed for this task. Such infinitely 
varied expression of feelings, which were at once both human 
and Divine, must and would have been the despair of the most 
consummate artist that the world has ever known. No art 
that Christendom has yet produced has approached the de- 
lineation of the mystery which is suggested and conveyed by 
the four Gospels. Is it conceivable that the esthetic faculty 
of Sophocles or Pheidias, of Homer or Raphael (if the task 
had been assigned to them), would have been more successful 
than were Matthew, John, and Peter ? Innumerable revelations 
of His character and of His inner life must unquestionably 
have occurred. They must have been incessant and multiform, 
and pregnant with new life for the world, yet how few of them 
could be preserved in the form in which they would thus operate 
on humanity? The life was lived, and every moment of it 
throbbed with the pulsations of an infinite love, yet how in- 
finitesimal was the fraction that could be written down. St. 
John said that if all had been written down the world itself 
would not have contained the books that would have been 
written—a sentence which reveals unintentionally perhaps 
the impression of infinite fulness and capacity of multitudi- 
nous and immeasurable significance which the life of Christ 
produced on one who knew Him well, better, it may have 
been, than any other. The life was lived, and we have four 
distinct conceptions, outlines, reflections, of that Divine 
reality, just as ‘temple’ and ‘prophet,’ ‘sabbath’ and 
‘psalm,’ ‘sacrifice’ and ‘ offering,’ ‘king’ and ‘ priest,’ had 
been prelibations and foreshadowings of the mystery of that 
Divine life. Those who were chosen to preserve these out- 
lines did not pretend that they had preserved all His words, 
or recorded more than a specimen of His method and His 
mighty works. Hach Evangelist—and especially Matthew, 
Luke, and John—preserved some details, some representative 
scenes, some great words and deeds, concerning which the 
other Evangelists were silent, thus severally revealing ‘ sources 
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‘of information ’ which in each instance we may easily believe 

were far from being exhausted. If the chronology of John’s 
Gospel represent the nearest approximation to the truth, then 
many months of our Lord’s ministry, of His ministry both of 

teaching and life, were passed over in absolute silence by all 

the Evangelists. When we do get a glimpse of what was 

going on, and of what was being said and done by the Lord 

during these intervals, we catch some conception of the won- 

drous influence to which the disciples and friends of Jesus 

Christ were submitted. Take, in illustration, the great 

journey to Jerusalem as recorded by Luke, and the valedic- 

tory discourses as preserved by John. They are equally 

charged with suggestions touching the character and teaching 

of our Lord, over which a veil is dropped by the other Evan- 

gelists. How much must necessarily have been omitted by 

them all. Precious as the records are, they are on their very 

surface imperfect and discontinuous : they do not preserve all 

the conception of the God-man which actually passed into 

human consciousness. ‘ These things are written that ye may 

‘believe, and that believing ye may have life.’ ‘ These things 

‘write we that your joy may be full.’ The central fact of * 
Divine Revelation was the death of Christ and the victory 
over death of the universal, representative, ideal Man. Death 
is the heritage derived from ‘the first man,’ resurrection is 
the boon of union to, and relationship with, ‘the Second 
‘Man, the Lord from heaven.’ The significanee of the death 
of the Son of God gradually established itself in the con- 
sciousness of the apostles. The evidence of the fact of the 
resurrection was clearly possessed by the small but germinant 
society that gathered round His empty sepulchre, an1 that 
first felt the pulsations of a new and regenerating hope. 
‘Man’ and ‘ Society’ were alike ‘ begotten again to a living 
‘hope, by the resurrection of Jesus Christ from the dead.’ 
The evidence, such as could be communicated, together with 
the other portions of the record, took the form of word, 
and is capable of startling verification. But we are quite 
willing to admit that the narratives, if submitted to a legal, 
still more if to a hostile cross-examination, to the sifting 
process of an adroit pleader bent on proving a negative, may 
easily be put to the blush. Weighed in the balances of the 
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‘Old Bailey,’ the four Gospels ought to be found wanting. 
The evidence for the Divine truth in them is as subtle as the 
aroma of a flower. Now, though we cannot give the chemical 
equivalent for the odours of a summer’s evening, we are not 
to be persuaded that we have never perceived them, or that 
they are not. The proofs given of the resurrection are the 
expressions of a wholly unconscious art, are the photographic 
limning upon the men and women upon whom the great light 
first fell, of their deepest and most permanent impression. It 
was thus they accounted for a radical change in their experi- 
ence, rather than attempted to prove an historical fact. The 
world had been created anew for them, the old world had 
passed away, a new heaven and new earth had unrolled 
around them, and they who saw the dividing line between the 
eternities told what they had seen, and wrote, too, what they 
had said. Their words do indeed constitute the data of our 
Christian evidences. The fulness of them is almost miraculous 
in itself. The accidental touches, the tender memories, the 
unintended strokes of loftiest poesy, may be the crux of har- 
monists and the butt of historic unbelief, but age after age 
they have silenced the doubter, and given to the believer the 
proverb that he can and does take up against death itself. So 
far, then, the great law of the Divine education of the race is 
illustrated by the biographies of Christ. 

The revealing process did not, however, stop when Christ 
passed behind the veil of the visible, and within the cloud. 
On the contrary, this great event was the symptom and 
commencement of a new series of revelations. While the 
Son of man, who was also Son of God, was upon this earth, 
He was declared to be the chief minister of the Holy Spirit 
of God. He claimed to have the power of giving the Spirit, 
of bathing and filling His disciples with the Holy Ghost, 
i.c., with the Spirit of the Father and the Son, making them 
‘partakers of the divine nature.’ He promised that thus, 
by the Spirit of His grace, He would return to, dwell with, 
and be in His people. He fulfilled His promise, and this 
fulfilment was the best explanation of the new and un- 
wonted powers which recreated men. There was marvellous 
insight given into the meaning of the life that had been lived, 
and the spirit was one of vision and knowledge. Men reached 
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an elevation from which they saw into both worlds. Their 
horizons widened day by day. It was a spirit of sympathy so 
strong that it made them more than fellow-citizens—they be- 
came fellow-heirs of a great inheritance, and fellow-members 
of a body of which Christ Himself, risen and glorified, was 
the Head. This Spirit began to break up the prejudices and 
restrictions of centuries. Samaritans and proselytes, Greeks 
and Barbarians, princes and slaves, priests and publicans, 
were admitted on equal terms into the body of Christ. Where- 
soever the truth of Christ was accepted, there joy and sacrifice, 
the genius of love and godliness, the power of martyrdom and 
the triumph of faith over sin and death, prevailed. Men went 
forth emancipated from the curse of sin in the power of an 
endless life. They were called to glory and virtue by the con- 
sciousness of forgiven sin. The vindication of the suffering 
of Christ was a pledge of the acceptance of the sacrifice 
which He had offered, and they knew that if One died for all, 
then in Him all died ; that He died for all, that they who lived 
through His death should henceforth live no longer unto 
themselves, but unto Him who died for them and rose again. 

We are not, however, now discussing the contents and 
nature of the truth revealed, so much as the process of the 
- revelation, and we call attention to the fact, that before a 
fragment of the New Testament was in existence, this new, 
Divine, and spiritual life was working mightily in individuals, 
in society, among divers classes of mankind, and in the world 
at large. Let the condition of the Church of Christ, and the 
quality, form, and essence of it at that era, be pondered, such 
as it presented itself before the first sketch of a ‘ gospel’ had 
been committed to writing—before the first of Paul’s epistles 
was being circulated in Galatia, Macedonia, or Achaia—and 
while as yet the Psalms and Prophets, the Law of Moses and 
the interpretations of Rabbis, were the sole ‘ Divine informants,’ 
to which appeal was made. Synagogues had been built in all 
the chief cities of Greece, of Italy, and of Asia Minor, and many 
of them were rife with anxious speculation. Men like Apollos 
had come from Alexandria and had stirred to their depths the 
Jewish communities of Ephesus, Colosse, and Corinth. Apoca- 
lyptic literature had agitated them; strange tidings had 
reached them ; the solid earth beneath them seemed heaving 
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and throbbing with pent-up forces. The whole history of Israel jnat 
appeared once more to be rushing upon the crisis of its fate. |Ro: 
Early Gnostics, Essenes, disciples of John the Baptist and of }we! 
Simon Magus, Sibyls and Prophetesses, had all contributed |ter 


some share to the spiritual excitability and religious changes |as 


which were preparing ; but, stranger still to say, there is un- | Ey 


questioned evidence to show that before a line of the New Testa- 
ment was written there existed, not only in Palestine, but in 
Ephesus, in Corinth, in Philippi, in cities of Galatia, in Athens, 
Antioch, and Rome, communities of men and women who were 
linked together by ties which neither sword could divide nor 
fire consume. They consisted of persons who had been born 
again to boundless hopes ; who had been called into the fellow- 
ship of the Son of God; who believed that Christ had died 
for their sins, according to the Scriptures; that He had risen 
again from the dead, and was exalted to show mercy to them ; 
that He was the Lord of all; that He and they were one; 
that they had passed already from death to life. 

Nothing is more remarkable in the structure and quality of 
the New Testament than the exhibition it furnishes in almost 
every page and line of pre-existent Christian ideas and com- 
monplaces. We cannot read, ¢.g., the Epistle to the Galatians 
(one of the earliest portions of the New Testament) without 
finding the undoubted proof that the Galatian converts had 
now for many years been holding a whole body of religious 
sentiments, which were more than can be accounted for by the 
existence of the Old Testament, and all the oral comments 
upon it; sentiments, moreover, which were capable of being 
perverted from their original form, which were of a kind 
strong enough to sustain a fiery passion and to prompt eager 
sacrifices. or the most part they circulated around certain 
accepted statements and definite beliefs with reference to 
Jesus Christ. Every epistle of Paul takes for granted a large 
measure of common faith in certain historical facts, a multi- 


tude of mutually accredited principles of transcendental convic- 
tions. It is possible to exaggerate this element, and it may 
be an equivocal proceeding to pretend or presume to draw up | 
a catalogue of such Christian ideas as are presupposed, not 


discussed or unfolded there and then for the first time. There | ’ 


are marked differences between the style, and even the domi- | 
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nant theme, of the earlier letters and those from the prison of 
Rome ; and these again differ from those which, as we believe, 
were written after the first imprisonment of Paul had been 
terminated. But all alike suggest and presuppose as much 
as they dogmatically assert on apostolic authority. The 
Epistle to the Hebrews, and the general Epistles of Peter and 
John and the Apocalypse, are still more charged with re- 
ferences and assumptions and commonly understood Christian 
doctrines, not there and then originated or revealed for the 
first time. 

Moreover, these ideas are not the mere inferences and ex- 
pansions from Old Testament facts and revelations. Such are 
found in great abundance. We see how the educated Jews 
were accustomed to handle the faith of Abraham and Rahab, 
how they prided themselves on being able to make sure of 
justification by mere possession of the law, and also by bare 
obedience to it. We can trace Old Testament ideas of virtue 
and reward. We find phraseology in Paul’s epistles that had 
been already adopted by the apocryphal writers and by 
Philo and Seneca; but over and above all this, among the 
early Churches founded by the apostles themselves, we dis- 
cover a whole cycle of Christian thought, which was the 
constringent and organizing force in these communities. 
The ideas are not the prevailing ideas of the second century, 
for these notions about the dignity and glory of Christ, and 
His sacrifice for sin, and the identification of forgiveness of 
sins with redemption through His blood, make compara- 
tively meagre show and feeble appearance in the literature 
of the second century. They are not to be found in the 
Talmud, nor in the learned trifling of the great Alexandrine 
writers, nor among the sects and heresies referred to by 
Hippolytus, Tertullian, Justin, or Ireneus. They were not 
originated by Paul or Peter or John when writing these 
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epistles, for they are introduced as what was already common- 
place. There is no satisfactory explanation of the mystery 
without a return to the Fountain Head of the whole representa- 
tion, without reference to the life and sayings of the Lord 
Jesus Christ Himself, and to the multiform effects on the 
world produced, directly and indirectly, by that life of His. 
This is the great supernatural fact. Here is something 
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older than Paul’s Epistles or Matthew's Gospel. This is the 
most potent leaven which has ever been put into the meal of 
humanity. 

The Revelation of God in the life, death, and resurrection of 
Christ is the central fact in the spiritual history of mankind. 
The effect of His self-manifestation must have been very in- 
tense, far more so than the record of His rejection by His own 
people would seem to suggest. The rapid diffusion of faith in 
Him, so that soon His followers were counted by thousands, 
and a great company of priests accepted His claims‘as the ful- 
filment of the ancient prophecies, proves how deep an impres- 
sion had been made, how vast the revelation had been. 
There is no more convincing proof of the stupendous person- 
ality of Christ than that which jone is compelled to read be- 
tween the lines of the most authentic and least disputed of the 
epistles of Paul. But in order to read between these lines we 
have to ponder with extreme reverence—and with all the care 
that the study of contemporary language, history, and ideas will 
supply—these documents themselves. They do not contain the 
whole of the revelation which was made, but we have no other 
means of knowing what it consisted of than by studying the 
sacred writings themselves. Over and above the truths which 
had been breathed abroad into the world from the cradle of 
Bethlehem and the synagogues of Galilee, from the cross and 
the deserted grave of Jesus, there were all the deliberate judg- 
ments of His apostles, and the record of the divinely-aided 
insight of those who had been brought into living, intimate 
relations with Him. The apostles and the apostolic society, 
filled and inspired with the one spirit of Jesus, in representing 
the claims and character of their Lord, have written their 
own biography for us, and show how they have taken up the 
prophetic mission of the older prophets; and, while not 
turning away from the voices of Moses and the prophets, 
they build on the lines of the older revelation, and have 
become prophets to all after ages. It cannot be denied that 
‘the Church’ existed on the lines of the older synagogue for 
nearly a generation before the first Gospel or first Apostolic 
Epistle was read in the assemblies of Christians. The Word 
of Christ was preached, it had free course, and was glorified. 
Pastors and teachers, as well as prophets and apostles, elders 
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and deacons, ministered among them. Certain simple rites 
were observed, which scarcely differed, as it appears, from the 
hints we obtain about them in 1 Corinthians—when Justin 
Martyr wrote his first Apology. 

Now it is unsafe to assume that we know actually or defi- 
nitely any principle of order or any Christian doctrine for 
which there is no warrant in the New Testament. Certain 
customs or ideas may be in themselves true or false, expedient 
or perilous to pursue. We need not discuss now the truth of 
‘the real presence’ in the elements of the Lord’s Supper, 
nor the wisdom of maintaining the priestly character and 
orders of the Christian ministry, nor the observances of the 
Christian year, nor the rank in the universe of the Mother 
of Jesus, nor the propriety of prayers for the dead, nor the 
reality of the purgatorial fires. The affirmations of the ‘ (so 
‘ called) historical Churches’ may be justifiable on some ground 
of reason or inference; but what we are satisfied of is this, 
that these positions can never, on the ground of tradition, or 
the concurrent belief in later centuries, be proved to be apos- 
tolic. On the other hand, there are other great positions 
which, if they are nowhere definitely stated in the sacred 
writings, are fair and legitimate inductions of biblical teach- 
ing. They are involved in the language which is recorded in 
the authentic records of the new life which Christ brought into 
humanity. 

The contrast between confidence in the legitimate results of 


- inductive generalization and grave doubt as to the validity of a 


supposed tradition for which there is no documentary evidence, 
brings us face to face with the large question of Christian 
Doema, and the method in which it is related to Divine Revr- 
tation. This question we propose to discuss: but before 
doing so it is desirable to sum up results as far as we have 
already gone. They may be put into a few broad statements. 

1. Revelation of God, in His power, wisdom, and good- 
ness, has been continually enacting itself through all time in 
Nature ; and now, in consequence of the growing faculties of 
men and the hoarded experience of millenniums, this revelation 
proceeds more actively and vividly at the present moment than 
at any previous epoch. 

2. Revelation of God, in His righteousness, justice, 
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beauty, truth, has been perpetually repeated in the conscience 
of individuals and the history of nations and of mankind; 
and although further special revelations have been made, 
these agelong and continuous outflashings upon human con- 
sciousness of the Divine order never cease. 

3. The method which God has chosen for Divine revela- 
tions to mankind, touching the significance of nature, the 
quality of beauty and moral excellence, the lessons of history, 
has commonly been that of conferring special light and insight 
upon individual men, so that one factor in every complete 
revelation is the vision, the inspiration of some chosen spirit, 
whom He has employed to illumine his contemporaries. 
Through them God has been pleased to teach nations, and 
through these again the very race to which such nations and 
such chosen spirits have belonged. 

4, The special revelation given to mankind of His prin- 
ciples of government, of His personal nature, of His remedial 
and gracious operations on humanity, has taken place in the 
extraordinary destiny of one race. That race has been raised 
to this lofty elevation by the extraordinary moral vitality and 
religious insight of one family of that race, and this has been 
secured by a unique historical development, and by the extra- 
ordinary transcendental faculty bestowed upon a few individ- 
uals of that family. 

5. The revelation made to and through prophets of Israel 
is based upon a wider revelation in all nature, all history, and 
every conscience, but is the best, if not the true and only key, 
to that wider but less definite revelation. If we deny the wider 
revelation we render the special revelation abnormal rather 
than supernatural. If we repudiate the central, special, and 
supernatural character of the religion of Israel, we lose our 
key to the history of the world. 

6. The later supernatural revelations do not repudiate but 
complete the older revelations ; do not reverse but establish the 
genuine significance of the earlier as well as the universal and 
natural revelations. 

7. All the moral revelations of God reached their culmina- 
tion and completion in Him in whom dwelt all ‘ the falness of 
‘the Godhead bodily.’ 

8. The revelation of the Father, Son, and Spirit, made in 
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Jesus Christ, consisted in the great reality of His person and 
life—what He was, and sarp, and pip. 

9. The actual revelation made was larger than it was pos- 
sible to represent. It was part of an infinite glory. It left its 
impress upon humanity. A new world, a new heaven and earth 
unrolled around those who saw, heard, and handled the mani- 
fested Life. Enough has been recorded of the things He said, 
and did, to account for the new humanity which has been 
ereated in Him. 

10. This record is the New Testament, and is thus possessed 
ef unique and incalculable value. The New Testament, like 
the Old, is the record of facts which, as they occurred, revealed 
God, unveiled His moral nature, His righteousness and love, 
His true fatherhood, and His eternal glory. The record was, 
however, made by those who were not only the witnesses of 
the revelation, but were endowed with the special God-given 
faculty of seeing, hearing, handling a mystery, which without 
them might never have taken possession of the consciousness 
of the world. 

11. The new revelation did not render the old revelation 
useless, but conferred upon it a new significance, and is its 
only key. Rabbinism, Alexandrinism, Mohammedanism have 
offered their solutions of the problem, and failed. Christ is the 
end of the law, the fulfilment of the prophets, the reality of 
which the rites and symbols of the older faiths were but inter- 
secting confusing shadows. 

12. From the unique character of this revelation of the 
Father, there can be nothing to transcend it, or render it anti- 
quated, or throw it into the background, until a more complete 
apocalypse of Him who is the very Word and image of God 
Himself. 

13. All the revelations of nature, history, conscience, 
which are persistent and impressive, are best interpreted when 
seen in the light of the Cross and Crown of the Lord Jesus 
Christ. Calvary is the observatory of the universe. Christ is 
the holy place of all religious sentiment. Conscience is truly 
illumined and is triumphant when it sees Him as He is, with 
all the signs of His conquered agony still visible, the Lamb 
in the midst of the throne. 


14. The breadth and grandeur of the conception of Christ 
NO. CXXXI. 3 
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compels the formation of Christian dogma, the laws of whiclr 
formation, and the functions assignable to it, will be seen to 
correspond with those of the revelation of God, although ® 
new element is introduced. 

If we have approached anything like a fair statement of the 
method of Divine revelation to mankind, we see the beginnings 
and germs of this new element. The human mind, by its own 
law of progress and self-education, has from the earliest times. 
endeavoured to generalize the facts that came under its cogni- 
zance, and to reduce its knowledge of things to groups. ‘The 
formation of all such general terms as ‘tree,’ ‘ animal,’ ‘ man,’ 
‘fire,’ shows the dawn and germ of the process. All terms. 
and phrases which denote the qualities of the various. 
objects of sense, such as descriptions of form, weight, colour, 
property, were further attempts at abstraction and gene- 
ralization. The beginnings of science in different nations and 
civilizations were the still more comprehensive and penetrative: 
attempts to reduce to the forms of the human mind the multi- 
form facts and relations of nature. Every science, from the 
time of Thales to Newton, from Anaxagoras to Comte and 
Darwin, has been witness to the ineradicable conviction, that 
as the wonderful phenomena of nature can be reduced to the 
forms of the human mind, can be thought out in their nume- 
rous relations to each other, man has been drawing nearer 
and nearer to the mind of God, and, as Kepler said, ‘ thinking 
‘God’s thoughts after Him.’ 

It is then in perfect harmony with this universal tendency of 
thought that religious men, that those who have believed that 
the Eternal has spoken to them, and given them His thoughts, 
and made known His will, should also have endeavoured to 
abstract and to generalize these revelations of the Divine 
nature, and to bring the whole into or under the forms of the 
human mind, Mental powers have been required for this 
process different from the spiritual faculties needed to receive 
and to utter Divine revelations, but they have been none the 
less necessary to the progress of the race. 

All through the process of the revelation itself we see efforts 
made in this direction. Thus, when Moses said, ‘Hear, O 
‘Israel, the Lord thy God is one Lord,’ He gathered together 
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a whole cycle of assurances in a dogmatic form of priceless 
value; and when our Lord, after quoting the two great com- 
mandments, declared that on these two commandments hung 
all the law and the prophets, He did not abrogate either law 
or prophets, but uttered an inductive generalization of both: 
He compressed their teaching into a proposition capable of 
verification. Of the same character are very numerous sayings 
of the Apostles Paul and John, teachers who threw into burn- 
ing sentences principles which are the interpretation of the 
Old and New Covenants, from which these Covenants may be 
conceived to have been developed, and which, being taken for 
granted, all the rest would follow. The dawn of dogma may 
be found in the New Testament. ‘ THe BEGINNING oF THE Gos- 
PEL OF Jesus Curist, THE Son or Gop’—the sentence with 
which St. Mark prefaces his narrative of the life of Jesus of 
Nazareth, is a compendious statement of the deep reality which 
finds exposition in the whole of the sacred biography. The 
opening verses of St. John’s prologue to his Gospel are equally 
descriptive of the entire intellectual presupposition which 
enabled the beloved disciple to understand the mystery of the 
life which had been enacted under his eyes. 

Now when Christian believers found themselves in the new 
world which had been made for them by their faith in Christ, 
and were treasuring the memory of His words, and ponder- 
ing the glory of His self-sacrificing love, and counting all 
things but loss for the excellency of the knowledge of Christ 
Jesus the Lord; when, in obedience to His word, they bap- 
tized disciples in the name of the Father, Son, and Holy 
Spirit, they were compelled to connote by all these terms 
certain ideas. But whatideas? They tried continually to sum- 
marize their faith, even though they might fail to harmonize 
all that they knew. They brought into general statements the 
grand facts of the Divine nature, the various manifestations of 
the Divine will and the human will, in both the natural and 
supernatural order of things. It became necessary to them 
that the shadows should be compared with the substance, and 
the facts with each other. 

The ideas of law and love appeared to be in superficial con- 
tradiction, so also did those of work and faith, of righteousness 
and mercy, of Divine fulness and human limitations. The 
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mental conception of the eternal form of God in the likeness 
of sinful flesh, of ‘Father, Son, and Holy Spirit,’ and yet ‘ one 
‘God,’ must by the very quality of the terms have occasioned 
bewildering and distracting conflict. Some effort must, by the 
very nature of the case, have been made to bring these incom- 
patible elements into harmony, or at least to formulate and 
generalize all the facts. This was rendered all the more 
necessary because it was clear that some minds would have a 
tendency to start off along one beam of the light that was cleav- 
ing the thick darkness, and other minds an equal disposition 
to follow another hint of the true solution of the mystery of 
all things. It was certain that the time would come when 
tf some would declare that the new wine of the kingdom was too 
strong, and that the old was better ; when others would try to 
reproduce the ritual, prophecy, or regimen which had been 
q fulfilled, was waxing old, and ready to vanish away. 

It was inevitable that some would assert the unity of the 
Divine substance in so loose a form as to render their belief 
4 in the Father, in the Son, and the Holy Ghost, a species 
4 of Polytheism; and that others would so blind and confuse 

the outlines of this sublime unveiling of the Divine nature, 
_ that the idea of God was in danger for them of sinking into a 
_ species of Oriental Pantheism. The Divine nature and 
a eternal glories of the Christ were so emphasized by some, 
q that they doubted whether the Lord had come into our flesh, 
a or taken upon Him the seed of Abraham. Others, again, es- 
timated so poorly the entire meaning of His life, that He had 


q become in their eyes little more than another of the Hebrew 
q prophets—a mere man, a great teacher, martyr, or example, 
a and nothing more. 

q Now these tendencies of thought, corresponding to parts 
a of the Divine revelation, may all have had some great signifi- 


cance for the mind, just as centrifugal and centripetal forces 
had, before larger induction could combine both in one more 
q comprehensive conception of the physical universe. It needed, 
it was imperative, that the greatest care should be taken to 
| indicate the harmony of the facts, that the Christian con- 
‘ sciousness should assert itself broadly against narrow and 
one-sided representations. It is very interesting to observe that 
the great summaries of the faith of the early centuries—whether 
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or not they were then, or are now, the best that could have 
been adopted—grew up in the Church one hardly knows how, 
notwithstanding the conciliar affirmation ultimately assigned 
to some of them. The origin of the so-called Apostles’ Creed 
is lost in obscurity, and recent researches have shown that 
the form of the famous Chalcedonian formula, which has in 
effect superseded the original creed of Nicwa, was a still older 
statement of the faith of Christians, which had been current for 
many generations in the Palestinian Churches, a popular and 
unlearned, but genuine burst of hoiy adoration, which was 
found in a remarkable degree suited to express the true needs 
of the human mind at a time of imminent peril to the faith of 
Christendom. 

Those who broke away from the faith of the Church were 
at least for many generations the exclusive, the narrow- 
minded, the bigoted, and party-spirited men of their time. 
After a while, little could be said to the advantage of either 
catholic or separatist. A great peril intervened. The 
secular arm came to the aid of Christian doctrine, and gave 
to synodical and conciliar acts statutory force. The councils 
of the Church assumed the place of ‘ Divine Informants ;’ 
and gatherings of men, ruled by majorities, the solemn 
definitions of their faith. When once these definitions had 
been thus ruled, succeeding councils did not presume to 
cancel, but only to interpret and enlarge what was supposed 
thus to be implicitly contained in the work of their predeces- 
sors. The great councils of Nicea, Constantinople, Ephesus, 
and Chalcedon, were regarded as divinely inspired, to say 
nothing of memorable synods which did not presume to 
represent the whole Church. Here, it seems to us, the Church 
erred, and substituted the voice of a dominant majority for the 
voice of God. Dogma is, however, one thing ; conciliar ratifi- 
cation, or authoritative exposition of dogma by representative 
hierarchies, is another. The two ought not to be confounded. 
Christian dogma is a necessary consequence of Christian 
facts and ideas entering into the realm of human thought, 
and being presented to cultivated intelligence. Conciliar 
determination of dogma is contrary to the whole law 
of Divine revelation, and has imperilled Christianity itself. 
Physical science aims at reducing to dogmatic and deductive 
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form all its conclusions; but if a society of savans should 
have endeavoured to formulate all knowledge, and if its suc- 
cessive meetings should each be blindly pledged to maintain 
the inviolable wisdom and truth of all previous decisions 
made by such society, all healthy dogmatic science would have 
broken scornfully away from such leading-strings, would have 
repudiated such parentage, and have taken its own course. 
This is exactly the career which Christian dogma has followed 
on the large scale. If we take a large view of Christian 
dogma, and include under the term the protests of contending 
Churches and the whole development of Christian ideas in scien- 
tific form, then dogma has broken away from the authority of 
all councils, whether of the Lateran or Trent; of Augsburg, 
Dordrecht, or Westminster, and has steadily developed its own 
career by a necessity of the human mind. The scientific 
process that has followed has sufficiently established the 
position that without this inductive and comprehensive pur- 
pose the life of the Church would have been endangered. 
Let Christianity abnegate the intellectual functions which are 
necessary in all other departments of thought, and it commits 
moral suicide. Without definition, Christian faith would 
evaporate into vague sentiment, or would become a dead 
system of disciplinary rules. 

The whole effect of the supernatural recommencement of 
our humanity in Christ would have disappeared if the abun- 
dance of the Divine revelations in Christ and in humanity 
had never been reduced to the forms of the human mind, had 
never received the form of generalized statements. But 
these generalizations derive their value, not from the 
great names which have made them, nor from the solemn 
assemblies which have endorsed them, but simply and solely 
from the accuracy of their representation of those facts 
of Divine revelation which they profess to summarize and to 
generalize. Dogma is always verifiable by its presumed 
premises, and in its own nature is essentially critical; and, 
moreover, as it proceeds, it must criticize and reform itself. 
If certain positions, at one time believed to be Divine revela- 
tions, tura out, on deeper inquiry and larger induction of 
facts, to be human passions and ignorant surmises, then the 
dogma itself will reveal the fact of such discovery, and new 
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and more verifiable dogma will take its place. But it ought 
to be clearly seen and admitted that dogma, even with the 
millstone of conciliar approval round its neck, never has 
superseded, nor indeed has it ever professed to supersede, 
the evidence of the facts on which it rests, and with which it 
professes to deal. 


Aneffort has been made to contrast ‘literature’ with ‘dogma;’ 
to exalt the intellectual method of the former to the disparage- 
ment of that of the latter; to claim for the study of sacred 
literature the dignity of familiarity with moral and religious © 
ideas in a fluid and plastic condition ; to see thus a succession 
of efforts made by our fathers to project on to the sphere 
of the infinite the approximations of their understanding to 
the truth of things ; while the adhesion to dogma is treated as 
the acceptance of a set of rigid and inflexible definitions 
of things which we do not know, and can never prove. It is 
urged that our wisdom is to put the ethical principles we find 
scattered through biblical literature to the test of practical 
experience, and leave all dogmatizing to bishops and to pro- 
fessed theologians. This is a ‘short and easy method’ with 
dogma, and with the scientific principle of research; and, 
moreover, a rather indolent one. But it is fallacious, because 
any attempt to gather together these ethical principles, to 
discern the ‘ secret’ or the ‘method’ of Jestis, is a dogmatic 
process, and simply formulates dogma of a kind differing from 
that of the Church. 

‘Literature’ is a far more rigid and unplastic reality than 
dogma, unless the dogmatic conclusions of Churches and 
Synods are treated as literature. If this is done, they be- 
come as inflexible as any other literature, for they are a part 
of it. Literature of the past, Hebrew or Greek or Sanscrit, 
is as incapable of modification as anything in human keeping. 
We may approve or condemn, accept or reject, explain away 
or unhesitatingly believe, what was said or done by Joshua or 
Jael, or David or Paul, but we can never obliterate the story of 
the sun standing still, or the wail of David over the sorrows of 
the perfect man, or Isaiah’s oracle of the suffering Son of God, 
or St. Paul’s argument from the resurrection of Christ to the 
resurrection of all men, or the prologue to the Fourth Gospel. 
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These are written for ever. Whatever be their meaning or 
worth, we cannot alter a word or letter of these famous pages 
of Hebrew and Christian literature. They will provoke in- 
quiry exactly in their present form a thousand years hence. 

Dogma, however, is perpetually adapting itself to the fresh 
light which advancing knowledge has thrown upon the ancient 
records of human hope, belief, and fear. The intellectual 
setting forth of all our faith in the fewest words and most 
general statements, must change with every fresh revelation 
of the Divine Being and will, with the progress of philoso- 
phical nomenclature, with all deeper and truer acquaintance 
obtained with the literature and history which is so charged 
with revelations to us. Dogma does not spasmodically 
change, proclaim hurriedly its own dissolution, and set itself 
to re-write, ab initio, all its conclusions; but it shows the 
presence, and continually reveals the activity, of the mental 
forces of successive ages. 

It may be objected to this view of dogma that we are here 
confounding Christian dogma with religious and theological 
speculation. We grant this to some extent, but only with the 
expression at the same time of the view that all Christian 
dogma in the strictest sense began to exist in the form of free 
speculative inquiry, and that the growth of it, from the first 
to the third century, and from the third century to the nine- 
teenth, has been accompanied by the speculative exercises, the 
audacious thinking, the boldest and hardiest fiights of imagi- 
nation, the most painstaking investigation of what age after 
age has been taken to be the region of fact. We freely admit 
that the word is taken in a broader sense than that which is 
allowed by the Romish theologians, who do not dignify by the 
name of dogma a hundredth part of that which is often 
loosely attributed to them. We include under it more than 
the conciliar decisions of Rome, more than the contents of 
Papal bulls pronouncing officially (ex cathedrd) concerning 
the faith ; and all who condemn creeds and dogma, and exalt 
‘literature’ in their place, also mean by ‘dogma’ far more 
than Rome does. We refuse to limit the dogmatic process to 
Rome and her councils, or to the councils of the undivided 
Church. Long before authoritative synods were held, the pro- 
gress made in the inevitable mental process was very great, 
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and when these were held they did not profess to produce new 
discoveries, but simply to affirm with united voice what had 
been believed before they were respectively held, or to unfold 
what was implicitly contained in holy Scripture or in con- 
clusions already drawn from it. We therefore extend the term 
to the entire process by which the contents of Divine revela- 
tion are summarized, according to the forms of human 
thought; nor do we in this region of intellectual effort ex- 
clude legitimate hypothesis, when such hypothesis is made 
merely to explain accredited facts. As in every other region 
of high speculation, to propound an ultimate law of nature is 
not to prove one; to set forth a comprehensive principle is not 
to establish it ; and often generations pass away before a wise 
and true hypothesis is verified, or the sum of human know- 
ledge receives a new element therein, which it will never sub- 
sequently lose—so in the region of theology, of Christology, of 
soteriology, of eschatology, there is a perpetual change and 
progress ; and the most brilliant discovery, the most certain 
light thrown on holy Scripture, the most searching or pro- 
found or germinant suggestion becomes only by very slow 
degrees a commonplace of the Christian consciousness. 
There are violent reactions, conservative forces, new and 
counteractive discoveries, which delay the disintegration of 
the old or construction of the new. Nevertheless the process 
does advance, and Christian dogma, which is a vast element 
in human affairs, is slowly and surely taking its place among 
the acknowledged truths of human knowledge. Doubtless 
it covers some regions of thought where verification in its 
fullest sense cannot be applied; it embraces, ¢.4., in some 
vast aphorisms, the mystic and transcendental conviction of 
myriads of prophetic spirits; it sweeps up into a phrase the 
beatific visions of millions, for which physical proof cannot be 
given ; it expresses the nearest approach that whole millen- 
niums of thinking men can make to some deep syntheses and 
blendings of the Infinite and finite, of God and man. Its 
profoundest puzzles and deepest mysteries spring from the 
attempt to grasp in one indivisible act of thought the Divine 
and human, as these were united in the consciousness of Jesus, 
and through that consciousness were offered to the religious 
faith and the intellectual intuition of mankind. Before, 
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therefore, on this account the anti-dogmatist should deter- 
mine to reject ‘dogma,’ he should look nearer home, and 
inquire whether his sense perceptions do not propound for 
him even greater contradictions. The conception of ‘ matter,’ 
‘ force,’ or ‘ atom,’ is now as difficult to reason and to faith as 
is the dogma of the Incarnation when that great synthesis 
first comes before the intuitions of the spiritual nature. If 
an effort is made to think out the conditions of any concrete 
molecule of the universe, we find it the awful seat of infinitely 
numerous variations of force, the very throne of the Eternal 
Power, a palace-temple of the Personal God. The Catholic 
dogma of the Person of Christ is not a whit more perplexing 
and bewildering to the scientific imagination than is any 
honest attempt to put into words the truth about a particle of 
dust or an infinitesimal spermatozoon. To sustain and estab- 
lish the long and encyclopedic aggregation of properties and 
energies in the one case, we have the accumulated experiences 
of the senses, manipulated, classified, measured, by the 
scientific faculties of men; but in the other case there are the 
sharp spiritual experiences of untold myriads brought also to 
a focal point of baffling splendour. Theology has no monopoly 
of mysteries. When both are thoroughly searched, Christian 
dogma is not one whit more transcendental than what goes by 
the name of scientific truth. 

Perhaps another peculiarity of Christian dogma incites 
scientific scorn. It is that dogmatists often assume the truth of 
certain conclusions, and the adequacy of certain terms, and 
start from them to fresh conclusions. 

The Homoousion is @ case in point. Nestorians and 
Monophysites alike held this grand position against the Semi- 
Arians, and reasoned from it in opposite directions. Why 
should they not, if they were satisfied with it as expressing 
facts which neither of them dared to question? It is possible 
in any argument, nay, it is necessary in most arguments, to 
neglect the entire logical process by which certain premises 
common to both sides can be defended. Chemists do not feel 
bound, in the establishment of some chemical law, to discuss 
the fundamental principles of arithmetic, nor do physiologists 
continually re-traverse the proof of the laws of physical 
science. Lawyers and judges do not feel bound to justify the 
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queen’s prerogative when discussing the claims of suitors who 
do not question it ; so it is not rational or necessary that those 
who pursue theological science should be called upon at every 
turn to demonstrate ad nauseam the common premises on 
which special investigations proceed and from which contro- 
versialists diverge. 


_ It is often charged against theological dogmatics that there 
are no sufficient data for such a science, and that the diverse 
opinions of theologians are a proof of the inadequacy of their 
method. ‘No data!’ The whole of the sciences are but 
branches of that great domain, introductions to the high lands 
where this Queen of all the sciences holds her court. All the 
facts of the natural and the supernatural sphere are the 
material with which theology deals; all the revelations of God 
in nature, conscience, history, in literature and art, and pre- 
eminently the revelations of God to prophetic minds, and in 
Christ and His kingdom—all the facts of the Divine life in 
man and in society, in the individual and in the Church, con- 
stitute the stupendous material of this supreme science. 
Surely there is room for the loftiest generalization, the 
most vivid imagination and consummate marshalling of facts, 
and it often seems to us that the grand event towards which 
the whole creation moves is to the birth, not so much of a 
mighty prophet who will come before us with fresh, vivid, but 
unverifiable visions, but a supreme, triumphant, universal 
dcgmatist! The last and greatest birth of time will be when 
such a mind is created, when the man comes into the world 
who can convince by irresistibie argument, who will gather 
up into positions never again to be let slip, all the revelations 
of God, all the experiences of man, all his visions and his 
fears; when dogma shall embrace all that is verifiable in the 
region of religious experience, and shall lift the veil that hides 
the invisible, the future, and the eternal. Then every eye 
will see, and every tongue confess, and the earth will be full of 
the knowledge of the Lord, as the waters cover the sea. 

Few things are more unworthy of the intelligence of the 
present generation than the repudiation and disparagement 
which are being continually urged by men, otherwise sensible 
and trustworthy, of the study of Christian dogma. The very 
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word, like the traditional rag to the baited bull, seems to pro- 
voke something akin to fury. They have positively charged 
upon an intellectual method, one burdened and adorned by its 
successes in other departments of inquiry, the antipathy felt 
to certain forms of Christian dogma which are not essential 
to Christianity, and which may be, by a thoroughgoing ap- 
plication of the true dogmatic method, expunged from the 
creed of Christendom. The wood, hay, and stubble piled on 
the true foundation are continually being consumed in a fire, 
which only purifies the silver and gold; nevertheless the whole 
architectonic method and all its results are being constantly 
denounced and abused, by reason of some worthless materials 
which have been foisted into this magnificent fabric of human 
thought. The study and interpretation of Christian dogma 
are neglected because misunderstood, yet no subject is more 
worthy of profound examination whether it be true or false. 
‘Not worthy of our contemplation,’ say some of the students 
of physical science or serial literature, some even of those 
who are professing to expound Christian ideas and motives to 
mankind. ‘Not worthy’ of the enlightened conscience of 
the nineteenth century. ‘Not worthy?’ We are disposed 
to ask pardon of that solemn procession of great thinkers 
as they glide across the shadowy scene and are lost in 
the folds of the curtains of time, of those heroes of thought 
and service with their battered armour and their broken 
telescopes, their instruments of torture and of music, their 
stakes and their harps, their crosses and their crowns! 
To them we owe our way-marks and our beacon-lights, 
and, we deliberately say it, all we know at this moment 


- of heaven and earth. Away with such priggishness, such 


ignorance, such inhumanity! We maintain that of all 
themes to fascinate the poet, the philosopher, the lover of 
mankind, there is none to rival this, to which the grandest 
minds, the noblest natures, the most superb consensus of 
intellect, the most sublime interchanges of all but universal 
intuitions, the richest inductions, the most careful deductions, 
have been given ; to which the faith of martyrs and the services 
of the whole Church have contributed — Arius, as well as 
Athanasius, Origen and Tertullian, as well as Augustine, 
Servetus as well as Calvin, Spinoza as well as Aquinas. 
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It is worthy to be studied for its own sake, even if it could 
be proved that there were no God and no ‘for ever.’ Main- 
taining, however, that the Living God, the Eternal Power, 
Truth, Beauty, Righteousness, Love, has revealed Himself to 
human minds, we must hold that the highest efforts of the 
noblest minds to gather together, to generalize, and to har- 
monize the human form of the Divine mystery, is of the pro- 
foundest interest. It is of supreme moment to become aware of 
the method in which our fathers and brethren have thought of 
God, of man, of the universe, of law and sin and redemption, 
of present duty and future destiny under the guidance of the 
Holy Spirit, and the teaching of the whole revelation of God. 

There is a highly important sense in whieh certain forms 
of dogma have acquired the still further dignity of being re- 
garded as the manifestoes of certain parties, the uniform 
adopted by great historical Churches when compelled to assert 
their own claims, or to define their own positions before the 
world. The sixteenth and seventeenth centuries were the 
great era of such ‘confessions’ touching the nature and means 
of salvation, just as the fourth and fifth centuries abounded 
in discussion and determination of what was held to be true 
with reference to the nature and revelation of the Godhead. 
It is, however, of singular and high significance that the dog- 
matic conclusions which were not only excogitated by indi- 
viduals, but adopted by Churches, never presume to be the 
original form of the revelation, but claim to be the intellectual 
product of the germinant ideas and forms of Divine revelation 
in Holy Scripture. 

The form in which these ideas are expressed often becomes 
painfully obscure to after generations and distant peoples, to 
new nations using different languages and living under other 
temptations and amid diverse circumstances; but the old 
creed-form indicates the high-water marks of faith at moments 
of consummate interest to the progress of mankind. Expres- 
sions which now fail to rouse enthusiasm, or even to convey 
altogether distinct ideas, were at one time the war-cries of 
contending forces, the utterances of intense conviction—were 
once maintained by folios of now forgotten argument, re- 
garded perhaps as the very pillars of the moral universe, and 
worthy even of great sacrifice of blood and treasure to uphold 
or defend. 
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There was a time when every word of the Creed of Chalce- 
don, every syllable of the Catechism of Trent, every line of the 
Confession of Augsburg or of Westminster, every clause of the 
Thirty-nine Articles, meant life or death to men and women. 
Quite recently faith could cheerfully sacrifice comfort, position, 
honours, life itself, to maintain propositions, many of which 
may be unintelligible now—not as historical realities, but as 
living forms of conviction. But until the impossibility and 
incredibility of Divine revelation be proved to the satisfaction 
of cultivated intelligence, the value of all these great funda- 
mental generalizations of Divine revelation, the value of the 
very forms in which they have enshrined themselves, in face 
of the antagonisms of heathenism, materialism, and worldli- 
ness, can scarcely be overstated. When sciolists treat with 
wit, irony, or scorn, certain creeds or articles, let the hour, the 
place, be called to mind when these words were dearer than 
dear life to multitudes, and when they stood in living, intimate, 
thrilling relation with some of the most impressive realities 
of human existence. Thus, phrases which have become 
almost unintelligible in their translated form, meant, when 
first uttered, a protest against polytheism, or spiritual despot- 
ism, or blatant animalism: they were cries for Divine help, 
they were acknowledgments of Divine supremacy or vindica- 
tions of human freedom. There was a direct and thrilling 
link of connection between these forms and the life of souls. 

If these evils are yet prevalent in the world, the forms are 
not without use and potency at the present hour. They may 
start into fresh significance any day. They are capable of 
wonderful expansion and exposition. Errors and negations of 
God and His revelation which were current in the second and 
fourth centuries have reappeared in the nineteenth. We have 
to fight again the battle with Paganism and Dualism and 
Atheism. We have to aid the faith of our brethren in the 
Divine original and eternal destiny of man. We have still 
to say what is meant by the incarnation and humiliation of 
the Son of God. We have to confront a spiritual despotism to 
which that of Innocent III. and of Gregory VII. were relatively 
the mere lispings of infancy. There is boundless significance 
to-day in the Theses of Luther, the Apology of Jewell, the 
Westminster Confession of Faith. Like notes of music brought 
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before a competent orchestra, some of these crabbed forms 
and archaic terms and carefully balanced sentences may and 
do, when occasion arises, ennoble the pealing chorus or compel 
the eloquence of song. ‘The thought of the dead artist 
becomes on due occasion some choral burst of instrumental 
harmony. The recorded faith of Churches and communities, 
the confessions and apologies of mighty movements of the 
Chureh, contain within themselves the power of shaping anew 
the destinies of the world. 

Notwithstanding general admissions of this kind, anti-dog- 
matists not infrequently assert that the highest revelations of 
the Divine wiil are made, not in the form of the most success- 
ful generalizations, nor in the sum of them, nor in the critical 
and refining process which may vindicate the most concise and 
the best verified, but in the Divive Lire wrought in humanity. 
If we wish to know the mind of God we must, according to some 
of our best friends, search for it in the present energies and 
supernatural works of the Spirit of God on the heart and con- 
science of humanity, not among the effects which Christianity 
exerts upon the intellect of successive generations. To some 
extent we heartily agree with this belief. The highest proof of 
the truth of the gospel will not be found in Church synod or 
carefully written treatise. The logical coherence or honest 
laborious efforts of schoolmen and theologians, the invincible 
arguments and abundance of proof, are all feeble expressions 
of some truths in comparison with the power of the Divine 
life. The bedridden saint, who, notwithstanding the torture 
of the worried flesh, reveals the peace of reconciliation with 
the will of God; the heavenly smile that lights up the agony 
of death, and meets its all but intolerable mystery with calm- 
ness and hope; the trembling, finite, human spirit, which 
consciously draws near the Infinite Power, meets humbly the 
awful, inscrutable righteousness of God, and with perfect 
sincerity, spontaneity, and joyfulness, cries, ‘Thy will be done’ 
—these are the evidences of the supernatural grace of Chris- 
tian life. 

Again, if we desire the highest confirmation of the reality of 
the work of the Divine Spirit, we do not go to some gorgeous 
ceremony, to some vast gathering of the notables of the Church, 
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to the Vatican or the Abbey, nor do we expect to find it in the 


crowded assemblies where curiosity, admiration, and reverence 
have congregated for worship. The most striking evidences of 
God’s presence are those simple meetings together of ‘two or 
‘three,’ where His word breaks the hard heart, where the 
blasphemer becomes devout, the drunkard sober, the sensualist 
saintly ; where the Ethiopian does change his skin, the wolf 
lies down with the lamb, some hardgrained bigot, some frozen 
or acid cynic, trembling and astonished, cries, ‘ What shall I 
‘do to be saved ?’ or, ‘ Lord, what wilt thou have me to do ?’ 
The proofs of the Divine working, the revelations of the 
Divine will, are most of all conspicuous in the great changes 
of character which accompany belief of Divine ideas. ‘ The 
‘soft answer that turneth away wrath ; ’ the sweet reasonable- 
ness displayed by one customarily known as selfish and 
truculent ; the vision of unseen things given to a little child ; 
the ripening of Christian graces in what was once most 
uncongenial soil; the meekness of full assurance in the trem- 
bling, dying saint ; the patience with which irksome duties are 
discharged and crushing trials borne, are all of them expressive 
revelations of God. These changes in character are proofs 
that He is still giving prophetic vision and heavenly impulse 
to human hearts. They make us know how good He is, how 
faithful, how trustworthy. They unveil the powers of the 
world to come. There is, moreover, a grand uniformity about all 
these revelations, as though they came from one and the same 
source. The assurance of Christian faith, the fervour of 
Christian self-sacrifice, is the same in every Church and under 
every Confession. The forms of the Divine life resemble each 
other as much as do the forms of filial or maternal love all the 
world over, and throughout all time. We recognize the Divine 
life under all its disguises, and glory in the conviction that 
all these changes of character are wrought by the selfsame 
Spirit, distributing severally to each according to His will. 
Now, while candidly conceding all this, we call attention to 
the following principles. We maintain (1) that in accordance 
with the great law of the perpetuity of all God’s methods of 
communicating His will, and on which we have already com- 
mented under all dispensations, the Holy Spirit has always 
been striving with men, and producing these testimonies to the 
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reality of the unseen world and to the character of the living 
God. Holy Seripture is full of illustrations of this from the 
agony of Cain to the faith of Abraham, from the repentance of 
David to the sorrows of Manasseh and the conversion of Paul. 
Job as well as James, Elijah and John the Baptist, all bear 
their testimony to the universal contour of this blending 
of the Divine and human, in human experience. In every 
nation, those that have feared God and wrought righteousness 
have been acceptable to Him. They have, moreover, been 
witnesses for God. Their sorrows and aspirations have been 
partial revelations of the living God. Then, if the inten- 
sity of living evidences ought to be allowed to depreciate 
dogma, it ought for the same reason to disparage all the 
other revelations of God. But this would prove too much, 
because these moral and vital revelations of God have 
been more and more impressive, just in proportion as the 
truth known about God, and the ideas entertained of His 
perfections, have been lofty, noble, and trustworthy. We need 
scarcely say that they are far more abundant in holy Serip- 
ture than in any other literature whatever. Compare the 
spiritual teaching of the Vedas and the Psalms ; compare the 
entire classic poetry of China, the Orphic hymns, the Pindaric 
odes, even the most religious experiences that can be singled 
out from the Greek plays ; sum them all up, and there will be 
found more of the supernatural and revealing life in one book 
of Hebrew lamentations or the solemn out-breathing of a 
minor prophet. Let the religious teaching involved in the 
life-work of the Mosaic patriarchs be honestly compared with 
the entire religious framework of the Iliad. Let the Puranas or 
the Koran be compared with the four Gospels, and the contrast 
is still more conspicuous in this respect. High religious ex- 
periences are stimulated mainly by Biblical teachings enhanc- 
ing their value, not discounting it. 

(2) A more remarkable fact emerges, that the vital force 
of religious ideas becomes more energetic in proportion 
to their breadth and comprehensiveness, just in proportion, 
that is, as human intelligence proceeds to generalize, to 
reduce to the form of dogmatic principle, proposition, and 
apothegm, the previous revelations made in history, ritual, 
and song. ‘Take, c.g., the rapid progress in vital power of the 
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faith of the Old Testament, when the later prophets began to 
condense and reduce to more definite and even dogmatic form 
the whole of the previous revelation. In the same way the 
martyr Church of the second and third centuries lived and 
thrived pari passu with the vigorous and abundant theologic zeal 
of the Ante-Nicene Fathers, and with their effort to think for 
themselves the deep mysteries of their faith, to grapple with 
the intellectual problem of dogmatic Christianity. The same 
experience has frequently been repeated. The Church has 
seldom discovered any considerable intensity of religious life 
without a corresponding development of dogmatic definition. 
The great formative periods of the Church have not been those 
which despised, but those which developed and systematized 
creed. The forging and diffusion of a theological term which 
has had a distinct hold upon history, and which adequately re- 
presents a group of religious ideas and true revelations, is often 
the starting-place of new, moral, and social forces of trans- 
cendent importance. The men who have had the greatest 
moral weight in the development of the Church, have been 
great dogmatic theologians, as, ec. g., Tertullian, Origen, 
Athanasius, Augustine, Hilary, Gerson, Luther, Baxter, 
Rutherford, Edwards, Wesley. These have been great in the 
one direction, while, and it seems to us, because they were 
mighty in the other. _ 

(3) The conflict between dogmatic and vital evidences is 
an illusion. Just as dogma rests upon revealing facts, upon 
scattered truths which it collects and generalizes and brings 
into intellectual harmony, and since it can never dispense 
with the facts and truths of which it professes to take account, 
so holy life, as the highest and noblest sign of the supernatu- 
ral and Divine Presence in the world, is proportionate to the 
force and fulness of the truth which is received into the mind. 
Great moral developments are measurable by the grandeur 
and fulness of the religious ideas which underlie and provoke 
them. Religious life, which simply represents the force of 


one or two sporadic ideas, and no body of related and balanced | 


thoughts, is transient, feeble, and barren; but when we see a 
whole nation compelled to assert its liberty, or to free itself from 
complicity with error and treachery to Christ, as now towards 
Lollardy, and then towards signing a solemn league and 
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covenant in blood, when the power of the Pope is re- 
nounced with enthusiasm in North-Western Europe, or when 
Arianism is openly repudiated by priests and princes and 
whole provinces of the Roman Empire, it is most certain that 
large, comprehensive, soul-moving problems are at stake, 
Men and nations who are taking important steps, have looked 
all round, and have embraced and formulated large and com- 
prehensive views. 

Vegetable life thrives on inorganic matter. Animal life de- 
rives its sustenance from the vegetable and from forms of animal 
life lower in the seale of being than itself. Thus, while lower 
forms of the spiritual life have always been nourished with 
the isolated facts of the Divine revelation, with revelation in 
its form of history and literature, with one-sided and partial 
views, with half-truths, with fragments of the Divine tradition, 
the larger and nobler forms have nourished themselves from 
the more highly-elaborated food of the soul, with the abundance 
of the revelations, with the richer compendiums of Divine truth, 
as they have been thought out by sympathetic and comprehen- 
sive minds. 

No reader who has followed us so far as this, needs the 
warning from us, that dogma, however accurate, can never 
produce any of these spiritual results unless it be intelligently 
and sympathetically assimilated, unless it be admitted into 
the mind through its appropriate organ and faculty. It may 
be conveyed by words, by high sympathies, by symbols, by 
sacraments, but it must be conveyed into the mind. The man 
himself must freely and fully embrace and hold it fast, not 
merely swear to itas a shibbcleth, not merely boast of it as an 
uncomprehended and incomprehensible password, nor merely 
draw sword to defend it. Dogma under such circumstances 
may work disease and moral death. But as seeds lie in an 
Egyptian mummy-case side by side with death, so Divine 
dogmas may be buried in sterile communities and may remain 
concealed and useless among the tombs of dead men and dead 
Churches. Yet even there they may await resurrection, they 
may await contact with appropriate means to produce ger- 
mination, which shall at once transform them into the food 
of living men. 

Large and comprehensive dogma, when spontaneously ap- 
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propriated, is the highest spiritual education, the noblest sus- 
tenance for the Divine life in the soul. The tender and 
conscientious natures that turn away in disgust from all 
dogma, because they cannot receive some dogmas, men who 
resolutely feed upon sentimentalities rather than upon many- 
sided truths, and try to nourish themselves upon the unsus- 
tained wishes of their own sensitive minds rather than upon the 
inductive generalizations of a whole cycle of Divine revelations, 
will lose both strength and intensity, and will not ‘ grow 
‘thereby.’ 

Few will be disposed to question that at some time or 
other the most carefully elaborated dogma of the Trinity 
and the Incarnation stood in all its parts in intimate re- 
lation with the life of the Church. Bound up with the very 
form of these ideas were the deep conviction of living men, an 
overwhelming sense of the unity of the Divine Being, and yet 
at the same time a very profound and even passionate persua- 
sion that the numerical unity of the Godhead was not held so 
as to be incompatible with the moral nature of the Eternal 
One. They held that always and for ever, He had been and 
would be both Righteousness and Love. The Deity was con- 
ceived of as the ‘ Object’ as well as the ‘Source’ of a perfect 
and infinite love. In the agency and unity of this love, the holy 
human mind would not consent to any schism whatever amid 
the Divine perfections. ‘The Father’ was not more righteous 
than ‘the Son,’ nor ‘ the Son’ more loving than ‘the Father.” 
This is the gist of the doctrine of Trinity in Unity. Again, 
the absolute union of the humanity of Jesus with the Son of 
God, so that even from the lips of the Perfect Man there could 
come the words, ‘I and the Father are one,’ provoked endless 
attempts to interpret or explain the mystery. The glory of 
Christian and Catholic dogma seems to us that it steadfastly 
refused to accept the ingenious explanations which only pre- 
vail from time to time, because they conceal in the formule 
that have been invented for the purpose, either the Divinity, 
or the humanity, o the union between these two. Catholic 
dogma puts all these ingenuities on one side, in virtue of a 
simple resolve to produce a synthesis of all the facts. Every 
mind which attempts to grasp, to admit, to assimilate as 
mental food this great conception, is revolutionized—is born 
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again. As long as the easy, indolent method is adopted of 
losing sight of the humanity of Jesus, and simply giving to 
Christ vague ascriptions of Deity, there is no hold upon the 
grace or power of God. This still more alarmingly follows if 
the mind fails to see and hear the Divine presence and activity 
in the human life of Christ, if we extol His character, admire 
His moral perfection, but cannot trust His Divine word. But 
in myriads upon myriads of instances, in every generation 
and in many climes, among little children, profound philo- 
sophers, and dying men, the synthesis is believed, is admitted, 
and in that faith is found the link that fastens the soul in the 
embrace of God for ever. 

But we have no space here for illustration of the principle. 
A history of dogmatic theology has to be written, in which 
the living links between dogma and life shall be pointed out 
one by one. 

The conclusion of our argument is capable of being put into 
afew words. Admitting that life is the highest revelation 
of the Spirit of God in humanity, we have here maintained 
that the food, the nourishment, the stimulant of that life in 
its highest forms, are religious truths in their most compre- 
hensive and intensive expression ; and life does not dispense 
with nor treat as no longer valuable the very truth and forms 
of truth on which it depends for its own vitality. Life is as 
dependent upon dogma as dogma is upon the revealing facts, 
upon the scattered though special truths of which it gives an 
account, and as (in the same way) these special revelations 
are dependent again upon the more general revelations of 
conscience, history, and nature. 

We have observed in the course of the earlier and more 
universal revelations that the later and more special ones do 
not bring them to an end. Thus ‘Sinai’ does not silence 
‘conscience,’ nor does the ‘day of atonement’ obliterate ¢he 
tremendous lessons of the Flood. On the contrary, the latter 
are expounded by the former. The Bible is the key of history 
and providence and conscience. When Christ came He did not 
trample upon, but He exalted the holy Scriptures then existing. 
The life of Christ never rendered the psalms or prophets 
valueless, nor does the dispensation of the Spirit extinguish 
or reduce to inanition the ministry of condemnation. It ex- 
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ceeds the glory of the law, but it does not frustrate it. Christ 
came not to destroy but to fulfil. 

One of the common illusions of modern criticism is the re- 
proach continually heard that dogma has taken the place of 
revelation, and should be dethroned. One of the main 
purposes of the present article is to show that dogma de- 
pends for all its value upon the revelations of which it. 
professes to take verifiable account. The student of dogma 
is pledged to examine all the developments and unfoldings 
of the truths implicitly involved in any generalizations or de- 
ductions of theological science, to see that no unfair deduction 
is permitted, that no untrue conclusion from Scripture or 
history is foisted into dogma under false pretences, and to 
watch closely the moral history of dogmatic truth. Finally, 
our purpose has been to urge that though the blessed forms. 
of the supernatural life in man are the most undeniable wit- 
nesses to the Divine nature, and are often supposed to render 
dogmatic truth valueless, to put doctrine to the blush, and 
scatter creeds like dead leaves on the blast, yet this highest life 
of the soul has always fed itself upon veritable dogma, and has 
drawn its highest inspirations from full-orbed truths, scientific 
conceptions, and comprehensive syntheses of Christian truth. 
The various sects and the contending factions of Christendom 
have always been the result of the exaggeration of some one 
doctrinal truth. The catholic spirit of Lire which triumphs 
in the long run is the power within or beyond the historic 
Church, that supplements the half truth, and brings the whole 
verity into force and recognition. Dogma is not relegated to. 
the limbo of dead gods, either on the ground of the authority of 
Scripture on the one hand, or the affluence of the Divine life 
in the Church on the other, for we have at least done some- 
thing to prove that it is the true and indispensable link between 
them. 
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Art. Il.—The Athens of Thucydides. 


The History of the Peloponnesian War. By Taucypwers. Trans- 
lated into English by Ricuarp Crawuey, Fellow (non- 
resident) of Worcester College, Oxford. Longmans and Co. 


THERE seems in the present day to be some controversy as to 
the true place of Thucydides among historical writers. While 
Mr. Grote leans in every case, with unbroken faith, upon his 
favourite historian, except when he is suddenly wrenched from 
him by his democratical principles, Mr. Mahaffy in his 
‘Social Life in Greece,’ and also in his valuable ‘ Prolegomena 
‘to Ancient History,’ becomes almost paradoxical in his depre- 
ciation of him. It is not unnatural that this should be the 
case with so impressive a writer. His dignified claim upon 
the confidence of his readers in his care and accuracy, his 
studied reticence, his philosophical tone, and a certain 
superior air, which is never affectation, has always been 
fascinating to students. There has resulted from this a pos- 
sibly exaggerated estimate of his work, and a too absolute 
reliance on his views of the politics of his time. This again, 
by a very natural reaction, has produced in many minds an 
impatience of his claims, which may issue in a corresponding 
excess upon the other side. An author, however, can never 
obtain his true place till he has not only passed through the 
crucible of professional criticism, but has also to some extent 
stood the wear and tear of ordinary life. The criticism of 
special knowledge on such a matter is of course indispensable, 
but the final verdict is after all that of time, and the practical 
criterion is, not the opinion of a scholar, but the general im- 
pression which gradually forms itself in the mind of the 
educated public. For this criterion to be applied, it is of 
course necessary that the work in question should be brought 
down out of the category of things only for the few, and left to 
take its chance in the public arena. To bring Thucydides in 
this way within the reach of ordinary readers has beeu the 
aim of Mr. Crawley in his translation, and for this he deserves 
the best thanks of all who are interested in the advaneg of 
general culture. Instead of making any contribution to the 
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Thucydidean controversy, he has attempted rather to show us 
the historian as he is, and to place him upon the level of 
common life, where his merits and demerits will in time settle 
themselves on the broad platform of cultivated public opinion. 
In furtherance of his aim he has not only made a faithful, 
readable, and remarkably even translation of his author, but 
has presented him, so to speak, in modern dress, with all the 
attractive adjuncts of excellent type and paper. The result 
has been the production of a volume which can be read with 
the same comfort as an author of to-day, without any of 
the dreary sensations which accompany the opening of a 
‘ Bohn.’ 

It has been the fashion to compare Thucydides with 
Herodotus, and to call the one modern, the other antique. 
It is well to understand clearly what is meant by these terms. 
They are not of course employed in their ordinary significance 
of prior and posterior in time, for we should call Herodotus a 
far more ‘modern’ writer than a monkish chronicler, and 
Horace is in many ways very much less ‘antique’ than Dante. 
When we call Thucydides ‘modern,’ our real meaning is that 
we discover in him certain characteristics which remind us of 
our own time; while Herodotus we find, or fancy we find, 
dominated by ideas which belonged to past generations, but 
which we in the present day have got rid of. Wherein then 
does this peculiar modernness of Thucydides consist? We 
should be disposed to find it in the absence of repose — in 
the keen business-like air which pervades his history. His 
characters have no time for dreaming, no interest to bestow 
upon the lighter elements of life. They must, like the men 
of to-day, always be doing something, for the imperious con- 
science of active and capable spirits is for ever pressing them 
on. We also find in Thucydides, for the first time in the 
literature of the world, traces of certain broad, general con- 
ceptions, which are fundamental in modern thought. ‘ The 
‘ spirit of the age,’ ‘The march of events,’ ‘ Human nature’— 
these are favourite formule in our historical writing, and we 
oppose them to the prominence given at other epochs to 
accidental or trivial causes, to individual caprice and super- 
natural agencies. In the same way Thucydides contrasts with 
Herodotus. The latter, according to the oft-repeated remark, 
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constantly confounds the occasions with the causes of events, 
and makes great transactions depend upon mere whim or 
intrigue ; while the former leaves a very limited—according to 
Mr. Mahaffy, a far too limited—scope for the action of per- 
sonal and accidental causes. Thucydides in this respect 
shows a fondness for abstract ideas very congenial to our 
modern taste. 

The ‘ History of the Peloponnesian War’ in another respect 
also falls in most markedly with the sympathies of to-day. 
There is very little in it of that spirit which has now got the 
name of ‘ Hellenic ’—the spirit of art dissociated from practi- 
cal life, the love of beauty and of repose, and the taste which 
is satisfied by subdued colouring and cold gracefulness. Our 
sympathies are so little artistic, that the extraordinary reti- 
cence shown by this Athenian of the great age of art on the 
subject of all that concerns that side of life, is congenial to 
the vast majority of Englishmen, however much it has set a 
certain section of the most cultivated against so austere an 
historian. It seems as if certain ages and certain minds were 
characterized by a general susceptibility, and a reaching out 
on all hands towards pleasant things, which contrast with the 
intensive development of others. ‘ Specialism’ will always 
have its votaries, who will seem to the upholders of general 
culture to be at best nothing but martyrs to the cause of know- 
ledge. ‘ Culture,’ on the other hand, will appear but a flimsy 
mistress to those who are devoted with intensity to their own 
special study. There is shallowness on the one hand to be 
avoided, and on the other, isolation and_self-absorbtion. 
There is a perpetual antithesis between the ascetic and the 
man whom we may call, though in no bad sense, the ‘ man of 
‘the world.’ 

The modern temper is decidedly ascetic. We may reproach 
men of science for being narrow and self-absorbed, and 
for abandoning the standpoint of a wider culture; but the 
reproach is directed in vain against the earnest band of 
workers whose enthusiasm for the new knowledge is intense 
enough for the moment to satisfy all their spiritual cravings. 
In other forms, too, than in the acquisition of scientific 
facts, the modern spirit is intense rather than comprehensive. 
The spirit of our business, our religion, even of our games 
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and entertainments, leans to asceticism. We do not enjoy 
life, and care little for those ages and peoples of which geniality 
and enjoyment were the chief characteristics. Now Thucy- 
dides was in this respect a modern of the moderns, and 
contrasts most pointedly with the genial temper of Hero- 
dotus. This is the secret of his peculiar narrowness, which 
leads Mr. Mahaffy to speak of him as the ‘dry Athenian,’ and 
of his ‘surly silence.’ It was the narrowness of an ascetic, 
but of an ascetic not shut out from public affairs, but living 
so earnestly and intensely in the midst of them, that he refused 
his attention deliberately to the lighter elements of life. 
Another point which Mr. Mahaffy makes the ground of one 
of his charges against Thucydides, is the want of dramatic 
feeling shown in his history. One of the instances in which 
this appears is well known. The speeches in Thucydides, 
with very few exceptions, are all in the same style, and display 
the marked peculiarities of the language of the historian. Mr. 
Mahaffy calls attention, however, also to the fact that though 
Thucydides describes the spirit of his fellow-citizens as some- 
thing special and Athenian, yet we find him investing Corcy- 
reans, Corinthians, and Syracusans with exactly the same 
characteristics. This want of dramatic propriety is adduced by 
this critic as a point in which Thucydides contrasts unfavour- 
ably with Herodotus, but it is to be noticed that this is not a 
peculiarity of Thucydides, but a characteristic of Greek dra- 
matic writing as a whole. That suiting of the word to the 
person and the person to the word, which modern dramatists 
are at such pains to secure, is quite foreign to the genius of 
Greek tragedy. There we seldom find any attempt to invest 
the subordinate characters with those touches of individuality 
so prominent in Shakespeare—the conventional king appears 
again and again, as do the conventional herald and attendant. 
In place of this we find the Greek drama dominated through- 
out by one or two grand conceptions. The real actor is Até, 
the family curse working out the sins of the past upon the 
present. Coming gradually out of the clear atmosphere of 


- felicity with which the play opens, the cloud of retribution 


gathers over the actors, and at the end is left with undisputed 
possession of the stage. The characters are really, as a rule, 
little more than lay-figures, which look their parts and move 
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according to the guidance of the spirit of the piece. The 
drama advances not with the varying fortunes of the actors, 
but with the steady progress of the Até. 

We see, accordingly, that the word ‘dramatic’ will have a 
different sense when applied to a Greek play from what it bears 
in its ordinary modern usage. The history of Thucydides is 
dramatic in the Greek sense and not in the modern. It is a 
representation of the march of political events, not a picture 
of Grecian society. He writes it under a profound impression 
that it is possible to treat human nature in the same way in 
which the working out of a family curse is treated in the 
Greek drama. He sees the Grecian world suffering violent 
convulsion ws eiv, TO “EXAnvixov and he dis- 
cerns, or believes that he discerns, the law of the change 
which was passing over it. ‘To portray the movement of this 
change, a movement which he conceives will repeat itself, 
under similar circumstances, again and again, while man 
remains what he is (€ws dv 7) ait) dicts 4), is the 
object of his history. This conception of human nature 
(7 avOpwreia pvors), one familiar enough to us, but the first 
presentation of which as a metaphysical unity we owe to 
Thucydides, answers the same purpose in his history as the 
Até of the Greek stage ; it makes his work, instead of a mere 
narrative of detached events, a tragedy almost religious in its 
tone. No less remarkable than this tragic spirit is the his- 
torian’s neglect of the minor dramatic arts, for which he lays 
himself so open to criticism. ‘There is scarcely any local 
flavour about his speeches, except in the well-known instance 
of the Ephor Sthenelaidas. As with the Greek dramatist, the 
main point with him always is that something has to be said 
to fix in the mind of his readers the exact situation of political 
affairs. In a Greek play these critical moments were fixed by 
the speech of some herald or messenger, the action of the play 
stopping for a moment to allow the audience to realize the 
position which had been arrived at. The a@yyedos in Thucy- 
dides is the particular character, whether he be Pericles or 
Cleon, Hermocrates or Nicias, Corinthian or Theban orator, 
who is conveniently near the front of the stage at the time. 

As an illustration of this, we may adduce the celebrated 
speech of Cleon before the assembly on the question of the 
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slaughter of the population of the revolted city of Mytilene. 
Cleon was a man whose position depended entirely on his 
popularity in the ecclesia. Away from the Pnyx he was 
nothing, without any social standing or conspicuous private 
virtues to give him a hold upon his fellow-citizens. Common 
dramatic propriety would therefore seem to demand that he 
should be represented, as his contemporaries actually did 
represent him, as currying favour in every possible way with 
the assembly, and as securing the support of the people by 
flattering their prejudices. In this speech, however—the only 
harangue Thucydides puts into his mouth—Cleon is repre- 
sented as taking the people to task in the most frank and 
unsparing manner, and roundly taxing them with their faults 
in a way that would have seemed to us far more suitable to 
the independence and assumed superiority of Pericles. It is 
certainly startling to find this typical Athenian demagogue 
asserting boldly before the citizens that he was convinced that 
‘a democracy was incapable of holding dominion over others;’ 
that the people in the ceclesia were ‘ slaves to every new para- 
‘ dox,’ and ‘ resembled men sitting to be amused by rhetoricians 
‘rather than deliberating on state affairs.’ Thucydides, who 
is avowedly hostile to Cleon, and in speaking of him seems 
to allow his feelings somewhat to overcome his impartiality, 
has thus presented his enemy before us; the truth of the 
matter being, that he feels the dramatic necessity of giving 
the reverse of the picture of democracy sketched by Pericles, 
and of showing the working of its besetting faults. In viola- 
tion of minor dramatic propriety, Cleon is chosen for this 
purpose.. The word has to be said, it matters little from his 
point of view who says it. According to this theory, there- 
fore, the speeches in Thucydides are just exactly what Mr. 
Mahaffy denies them to be, ‘honest attempts to dramatize 
‘the critical moments in his history,’ only the dramatic feel- 
ing is that of a Greek tragedy writer, and not of a modern 
playwright who delights in character drawing. 

Upon the dramatic nature of the history of — it is 
necessary to say something further. By calling a great his- 
tory a drama we do not for a moment disallow its historical 
character. Thucydides himself in his introduction (book i. 
chap. 22) is at pains to vindicate the accuracy of his details. 
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‘ As regards the events of the war,’ he says, ‘I relied neither 
‘on chance informants nor on my own impressions, but was in 
‘some cases an eye-witness, and in others tested with as great 
‘accuracy as possible what I had been told. It took some 
‘labour to find out the truth, for those who were present at the 
‘various events would give different accounts of the same 
‘things, just as memory served or partiality swayed them. If 
‘there be any, however,’ he concludes, ‘who desire to know 
‘the truth of what has happened in the past, and will again 
‘repeat itself in almost the same forms in times to come, 
‘according to the law of human nature—in the eyes of such, if 
‘my work find favour, I shall be satisfied.’ Unon the claims 
here put forward there is no reason to look with suspicion, 
because there are many places in the history where we see 
the hand of the dramatist’arranging materials and contrasting 
scenes. The canon of truth is the one of all others the most 
difficult to apply to works of art. Take, for instance, the 
photograph of a landscape and a Turner-drawing of the same 
scene. The artist has grouped his details, has given promi- 
nence to certain objects and dwarfed others into insignificance. 
There are hints in the painting to which nothing in the actual 
scene or in the photograph answers. Look around, however, 
and take in the character of the country which embosums the 
landscape, call to mind the history of the place and all its 
associations, and at once the meaning of every superadded 
touch appears. There are always two elements in a work of art 
—the data, or facts of sense, and the mind of the artist. If this 
mind is essentially a feeble one, we lose in his work the truth 
which a photograph secures, and gain nothing in return. A 
photograph of a face is better than a portrait of it by an 
inferior hand; but its portrayal by a great artist, while it 
may seem to lose some part of the truth of the moment, is yet 
a reading of the inner meaning of the whole. It is history, 
intuition, and prophecy, all in one. The fiction of a great 
artist—and even Mr. Grote, disposed as he is to find a photo- 
graphic accuracy in Thucydides, owns that the Melian dialogue 
is in great part fiction—is thus essentially different from the 
fiction of indifference or frivolity. That Thucydides was such 
an artist, our only assurance is such knowledge of the cha- 
racter of his mind as we can gather from the pages of his 
history. 
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That mind was one of singular penetration, of philosophic 
grasp, and of a somewhat gloomy earnestness. He looked 
below facts, and discerned their hidden significance. He 
grasped human nature as a whole, and set himself to unfold 
the conditions under which changes and revolutions take place. 
Lastly, his work was an absorbing passion to him. To him, 
the social life of Athens, the artistic development of his time, 
the intrigues of women and trivial anecdotes of great men, 
were as nothing, as the pathetic drama of the political career 
of his city unfolded itself before his eyes. He painted her in 
her youth of zeal and daring, in her repose of ordered powers 
under the control of Pericles, in her hour of insolence, in her 
terrible disaster; and, finally, he painted her still brave and 
struggling, though stricken with death, like the Heracles of the 
Trachiniz, with the Nessus-shirt of her disaffected maritime 
empire around her. In all this he is a great historian because 
a great artist; for be it observed that to sacrifice literal truth 
of fact to artistic effect does not by any means imply a care- 
lessness for such truth. On the contrary, those who, like the 
Greek sculptors or like Turner, least hesitated to sacrifice 
upon necessity some portion of literal truth, were of all men 
the most painstaking in their accuracy of detail, the most 
thorough students of the science of their subject. There is no 
more reason to doubt the account Thucydides gives of his care 
to secure accuracy in his history, than there is to doubt the 
truth of the modelling of the limbs of the Theseus, because 
no body compacted of mortal bones and muscles could rest as 
the reclining Fate is resting. 

From the manner in which Thucydides treats his history 
we pass on to the work itself. 

The main argument of it is as follows. We have first the 
sudden rise of Athens from a respectable land power in the 
first rank, but by no means the first, in Greece, to the head- 
ship of an important maritime confederation, which gave her 
for atime the leading position among Hellenic states. The secret 
of this rise, as Thucydides points out, was the activity of her 
citizens, an activity which struck with astonishment and alarm 
the hostile Dorian cities. It is the jealousy felt by the mem- 
bers of the Spartan alliance at the unprecedented successes of 
Athenian arms after the Persian invasion, which Thucydides 
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fixes upon as the real cause of the Peloponnesian war. Hos- 
tilities break out, and he takes the opportunity of presenting 
us with a picture of Athens at the moment of her highest 
development under the administration of Pericles. He repre- 
sents that statesman as uttering an elaborate panegyric upon 
Athenian institutions, on the occasion of his delivering the 
funeral oration over the citizens who had fallen in the first 
campaign. Pericles is also introduced in another passage, in 
his character of practical statesman, as laying down for the 
Athenians the policy to be pursued in the then aspect of affairs. 
This he sums up in the words, dpyjv aya 
Kal Kwdvvous avOaipérous pr) Do 
‘not aim at acquiring fresh dominion during the war, and do 
‘not run of your own accord into danger.’ The remainder of 
the history is a justification of Pericles, the disasters which 
overtake Athens within a few years of the death of her great 
leader being shown to be consequent upon the departure of 
the Athenians from his counsel. Thucydides sums up the 
matter in a well-known passage (book ii. chap. 65), in which he 
assumes at once the character of a philosophical historian, 
not only recording the subsequent policy of the city, but 
attempting to give the inner significance of it, by exhibiting its 
dependence on one of those changes in the temper of a people 
which form the turning-points in history. 

This change is described in the celebrated chapters on the 
Corcyrean sedition, and he represents it as marked by a break- 
ing up of the old traditional morality based on the family 
relations, and the substitution of ties of party for ties of blood. 
To follow Thucydides into his analysis of the new spirit dif- 
fused over the people through the prevalence of faction strug- 
gles, would necessitate a discussion of the whole spiritual 
movement in Greece which marked what is popularly called 
the age of the Sophists, and would carry us far beyond the 
limits of the present article. What is however necessary to 
point out, is the essential character of the work of Thucydides 
as shown in these wide generalizations, which are probably 
from their very nature too sweeping, but which make all the 
difference between a philosophical history and a mere narra- 
tion of events. The grand repose of Pericles and his age is 
thus brought into contrast with the general disintegration of 
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society which followed upon the state of civil war into which 
Greece was plunged. The men of party were too restless and 
grasping to abide by the policy of patient vigilance, and the 
Athenian state, so Thucydides believes, fell through the coming 
in of the new ideas. 

From this point of view the story of the Athenian expedition 
against Syracuse possesses a tragic interest, which makes the 
two books devoted to it perhaps the most powerful narrative 
in all historical literature. Athens is shown to us as exube- 
rant in strength. She had matched her arms against those 
of Sparta, and had not been worsted. Indeed, in the affair of 
Sphacteria, she obtained a decisive advantage over her rival, 
which, beyond the actual loss of citizens, deprived the Dorian 
state of a large measure of its ancient prestige. Brasidas, it 
is true, had forced his way into her possessions in Thrace, and 
she had lost the pearl of her empire, Amphipolis. But her 
home resources were as yet unimpaired, and one grand effort 
only seemed to be needed for her to assert her superiority over 
her assailants, and to win back the shaken allegiance of her 
maritime allies. With this view the great Sicilian expedition 
was sent forth in all the pomp and circumstance of war, 
lavishly fitted out from the private coffers of the citizens as 
well as from the state treasury. The description of the sail- 
ing of the armament from Pireus is worthy of quotation, and 
we give it in Mr. Crawley’s words. 


‘The Athenians themselves, and such of their allies as happened to be 
with them, went down to Pireus upon a day appointed, at daybreak, and 
began to man the ships for putting out to sea. With them also went down 
the whole populaticn, one may say, of the city, both citizens and 
foreigners; the inhabitants of the country each escorting those that 
belonged to them, their friends, their relatives, or their sons, with hope 
and lamentation, upon their way, as they thought of the conquests which 
they hoped to make, or of the friends whom they might never see again, 
considering the long voyage which they were going to make from their 
country. Indeed, at this moment, when they were now upon the point of 
parting from one another, the danger came more home to them than 
when they voted for the expedition ; although the strength of the arma- 
ment, and the profuse provision which they remarked in every depart- 
ment, was a sight that could not but comfort them. As for the foreigners 
and the rest of the crowd, they simply went to see a sight worth looking 
at and passing all belief. 

‘Indeed, this armament that first sailed out was by far the most costly 
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and splendid Hellenic force that had ever been sent out by a single city 
up to that time. ... The fleet had been elaborately equipped, at great 
cost to the captains and the state, the treasury giving a drachma a 
day to each seaman, and providing empty ships, sixty men of war and 
forty transports, which the captains manned with the best crews obtain- 
able, giving also a bounty in addition to the pay from the treasury to the 
thranite and crews generally, besides spending lavishly upon figure-heads 
and equipments, and one and all making the utmost exertions to enable 
their own ships to excel in beauty and fast sailing. Meanwhile the land 
forces had been picked from the best muster-rolls, and vied with each 
other in paying great attention to their arms and personal accoutre- 
ments. ... 

‘The ships being now manned, and everything put on board with which 
they meant to sail, the trumpet commanded silence, and the prayers 
customary before putting out to sea were offered, not in each ship by it- 
self, but by all together to the voice of a herald; and bowls of wine were 
mixed through all the armament, and libations made by the seamen and 
their officers in gold and silver goblets. In their prayers joined also the 
crowds on shore, the citizens and all others that wished them well. The 
hymn sung and the libations finished, they put out to sea, and first sailing 
out in column, they raced each other as far as Aigina, and so hastened to 
reach Corcyra, where the rest of the allied forces were also assembling.’* 


We turn to another picture. Little more than two years 
after the sailing of the fleet, the battered remnants of 
that, and the armament sent out to reinforce it, were drawn 
up at bay in the harbour of Syracuse, for one last struggle for 
life and freedom. On the hills round the harbour were 
gathered, on the one side, the whole population of Syracuse, 
with their land forces drawn up along the beach, and on the 
other, the soldiers and camp followers of the invaders. The 
human interest of the conflict, fought thus in full view of those 
to whom its issue would be so momentous, was intense, and 
in his magnificent description Thucydides does full justice to 
it. We quote his account at length from the translation. 

‘The Athenians, coming up to the bar, with the first shock of their 
charge overpowered the ships stationed there, and tried to undo the 
fastenings; after which, as the Syracusans and allies bore down upon 
them from all quarters, the action spread from the bar to the whole 
harbour, and was more obstinately disputed than any of the preceding 
ones. On either side the rowers showed great zeal in bringing up their 
vessels at the boatswains’ orders, and the masters great skill in manceuv- 
ring, and great emulation one with another ; while—the ships once along- 
side—the soldiers on board did their best not to let the service on deck be 
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outdone by the others: in short, every man made every effort to prove 
himself the first in his particular department. And as many ships were 
engaged in a small compass (for these were the largest ships fighting in the 
narrowest space ever known, being together little short of two hundred), 
the regular attacks with the beak were few, there being no opportunity 
of backing water or of breaking the line; while the collisions caused by 
one ship chancing to run foul of another, either in flying from or attacking 
a third, were more frequent. So long as a vessel was coming up to the 
charge the men on the decks rained darts and arrows and stones upon 
her ; but once alongside, the heavy infantry tried to board each other’s 
vessel, fighting hand to hand. In many quarters also it happened, by 
reason of the narrow room, that a vessel was charging an enemy on one 
side, and being charged herself on another, and that two, or sometimes 
more, ships had perforce got entangled round one, obliging the masters 
to attend to defence here, offence there, not to one thing at once, but to 
many on all sides; while the huge din caused by the number of ships 
crashing together, not only spread terror, but made the orders of the 
boatswains inaudible. Many, indeed, were the orders and cries of the 
boatswains on either side in the discharge of their duty and in the heat of 
the conflict, as they cried out to the Athenians to force the passage out, and 
now, if ever, to play the men, and lay hold of a safe return to their country; 
and to the Syracusans and their allies, that it would be glorious to prevent 
the escape of the enemy, and conquering, to exalt the countries that were 
theirs. The generals, moreover, on either side, if they saw any in any 
part of the battle backing ashore without being forced to do so, called out 
to the captain by name and asked him—the Athenians, whether they 
were retreating because they thought the thrice hostile shore more their 
own than that sea which had cost them so much labour to win; the 
Syracusans— whether they were flying from the flying Athenians, whom 
they well knew to be eager to escape in whatever way they could. 
‘Meanwhile the two armies on shore, while victory hung in the balance, 
were a prey to the most agonizing and conflicting emotions, the 
Syracusans thirsting for more glory than they had before, while the 
invaders feared to be worse off than they were already. The all of the 
Athenians being set upon their fleet, their fear for the event was like 
nothing they had ever felt, while their view of the struggle was neces- 
sarily as chequered as the battle itself. Close to the scene of action, and 
not all looking at the same point at once, some saw their friends 
victorious, and took courage, and fell to calling upon heaven not to 
deprive them of salvation ; while others, who had their eyes turned upon 
the losers, wailed and cried aloud, and, although spectators, were more 
overcome than the actual combatants. Others, again, were gazing upon 
a point where the battle was evenly disputed, and as the strife was pro- 
tracted without decision, ty their bodily gestures expressing each agita- 
tion of their minds, suffered the worst agony of all, being constantly 
within a little of being lost or saved. In short, in that one Athenian 
army, as long as the sea-fight remained doubtful, there was every sound 
to be heard at once, shrieks, cheers, ‘ They win!’ * They lose!’ and all the 
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other manifold exclamations that a great host would necessarily utter in 
great peril; and with the men in the fleet it was nearly the same, until 
at last the Syracusans and their allies, after the battle had lasted a long 
while, put the Athenians to flight, and with much shouting and cheering 
chased them in open rout to the shore.”* 


From her defeat at Syracuse, Athens never recovered. Her 
history from this time, to her final overthrow by Lysander, is 
a succession of gallant struggles with disaster; but the tide 
had set in too strongly against her, and when the work of 
Thucydides breaks off abruptly, two years after the defeat 
in Sicily, the real interest of the tragedy of Athens is at an 
end. 

Such, briefly sketched, is the main outline of the history of 
Thucydides. Its chief characteristic, as has been noticed 
before, is the intensely political air which pervades it. The 
man of, perhaps, the loftiest intellectual tone in all Greece, at 
the period of her highest development in art and literature, 
he never suffers these to withdraw his glance for a moment 
from the public events of his time. In strict keeping with 
this is his treatment of his ideal citizen, Pericles. The Pericles 
of tradition we are all familiar with, but the readers of Thucy- 
dides know him only as the politician, devoted, heart and soul, 
to public duties. The statesman who, of all his contem- 
poraries, seems most to have roused his enthusiasm, to the 
glorification of whose policy his history is chiefly directed, is 
to Thucydides nothing more than a political ascetic. 

This side of Athenian life, and this side of the character of 
Pericles, have been made familiar to English readers by the 
brilliant and accurate historians of our times. <A short résumé 
of the development of the Athenian polity will not, however, 
be out of place here, as it is indispensable, for the right under- 
standing of Thucydides, to have a clear idea of the main 
elements out of which the fabric of the state was compacted 
by Pericles, and into which again Thucydides saw it disinte- 
grating, almost immediately after the era of perfection had 
been attained. 

At the time of which Thucydides writes, the Athenian 
democracy had attained its completed form. The people in 
their general assembly governed themselves, and made their 
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own laws. We must not, however, associate this assembly 
with our English House of Commons. There is nothing in 
England which answers to it, but this is an accident of size, 
and not a difference in political constitution. If it were pos- 
sible for all who have the franchise in England to meet 
together and pass resolutions, we should have precisely the 
same institution as the Athenian assembly. They cannot so 
meet together, because the numbers are too great, and this 
necessitates an arrangement like the House of Commons, 
which is chosen by the electors to represent them. In Athens 
no representative system was needed, because the people 
could represent themselves. The free Athenian citizens were 
not too large a body to meet and deliberate in person, and 
meeting accordingly at stated intervals, they determined their 
own foreign policy, made their own laws, and, resolving them- 
selves into committees for the purpose, administered justice 
directly against all offenders. This popular assembly, the 
celebrated ecclesia, as an embodiment of the principle of self- 
government, is one of the most interesting of political pheno- 
mena. If we can imagine from two to five thousand cultivated 
men assembling together, fully impressed with their own 
sovereign power, but, withal, as fully impressed with a certain 
sense of political responsibility ; if we remember also that 
there was a senate, or smaller council, to prepare questions 
for the larger body, a president and officers, with all the 
machinery for securing order, and, above all—and this we 


must mark as illustrating the care taken by Athenian states- _ 


men to avoid any rash breaking with the past—above all, a 
committee of honourable citizens present always at the debates, 
to whom was entrusted the solemn duty of interposing a veto 
upon any new decree that seemed to contravene existing sta- 
tutes, while the famous statute of impeachment for unconsti- 
tutional measures hung over the head of every proposer of 
a new reform, and was a constant conservative check upon ill- 
considered resolutions ; if we imagine all this, we shall have 
a fair idea of some of the main features of the imperial 
council at Athens. To this assembly all free-born Athenians 
of full age were admitted, all could speak, all could propose 
resolutions. But this had not been so from the beginning: 
only by slow degrees, and under a succession of far-sighted 
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statesmen, did this assembly of the people become the 
sovereign power at Athens. Of this, though Pericles was, 
during his lifetime, the ruling spirit, we must not suppose him 
the originator. We know Pericles as the great Athenian 
democrat, but he did not turn Athens to a democracy. On 
the contrary, what he did was only to put the finishing touch 
upon the democratic constitution, which dated its beginnings 
from the days of Solon, a century and a half before. Pre- 
eminently a regulative, not a creative, man, in those institu- 
tions which he founded at Athens he struck out no new 
thought, and turned the current of politics into no new 
channel. As the finished result, rather than the creator 
of his age, by knowing him we know his epoch; knowing 
the Athens of his time, we have the key to his -life and work. 
Some of the main features of that Athens we have already 
glanced at. There remains, however, a more important point 
still, and it is this which is the secret of the interest for us of 
this portion of ancient history. We are to-day in the midst 
of an era of change, a transition, perhaps, from beliefs which 
we have held with unquestioning faith, to beliefs which we 
have to win for ourselves by a steady facing of doubts and 
difficulties. Now, through precisely the same transition 
between the old and the new, ancient Greece was passing in 
the time of Thucydides. We have, therefore, just that fellow- 
feeling with the citizens of Athens which men have who have 
fought the same battles and shared the same experience of 
toil. Herein lies that modern aspect of the Athens of 
Thucydides, which is brought out so prominently by all 
thoughtful historians of the present day, and upon which Mr. 
Mahaffy has some most valuable and interesting remarks in 
the introduction to his essay. To describe, therefore, the 
old and new order of Hellenic life, and the interesting national 
crisis which ushered in the change, will be to tread to a great 
extent upon familiar ground. 

The state of things which existed in Attica before the 
Persian wars is one which it is easy for us in England to 
understand. The antique Athens contrasted with the culture 
and illumination of the days of Pericles, just as the life of 
English country villages contrasts with the stir and impatience 
of the rising manufacturing towns. In the beginning of his 
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history, Thucydides speaks of these ‘ good old times,’ treating 
them not merely as poets and popular writers in every country 
have treated the past, as a golden age contrasting with the 
bitter present, but adducing certain facts which tend to show 
conditions of life in the early times different from those existing 
in his own day. The boast of the Athenians in their ancient 
origin is well known,* and Thucydides informs us that owing 
to the settled character of the country as compared with the 
rest of Greece, Attica became the common resort of fugitives 
from all parts, the excess of population arising from this 
cause having led, in his opinion, to the colonization of Ionia. 
So settled does Attica appear to have been in early times, that 
the Athenians were of all Greeks the first to go about in daily 
life unarmed. Their easy life led them to adopt a more luxurious 
style of living than their neighbours. They wore the long, 
soft Ionian tunic, and bound their hair up with a tie of golden 
grasshoppers, which they said were earth-born, like them- 
selves. The descriptions in the poets of the ancient life of 
Attica are familiar enough. Of the pleasant times thus sings 
the chorus of the Medea. 


‘Happy from far-off ages, O children of Erechtheus, O kindred of the 
blissful gods, ye who gather from off your holy inviolate land the goodly 
harvest of wisdom, and ever walk with lightsome step through the 
delicate Attic air!’+ 


Poets cannot sing enough of the ease and joyful life of Athe- 
na’s children. The beautiful chorus of Sophocles which chants 
the praises of Colonos can hardly get in enough of exultation 
over the nightingale, ‘ which for ever haunts the wine-coloured 
‘ivy beneath the fresh green bushes at Colonos;’ or over the 
olive, ‘that no Asian country nor Dorian island of Pelops 
‘knows, that turns away the hostile steel, and grows untaught 
‘beneath the grey eyes of Athena;’ or, again, over the ‘ well 
‘rowed oar, whose wondrous flight over the sea presses close 
‘upon the Nereids’ trooping feet.’ These and other such pas- 
sages{ are very beautiful, and appeal to universal instincts, but 
are, of course, strongly tinctured by the wide-spread fallacy 


* Herodotus, vii. 161, where the Athenians boast of their prestige, 
pév voc wapexopevor, povvor od ‘EXAjywy. See also Thucy- 
dides, i. 2. 
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of the ‘ good old times.’ Mr. Mahaffy has done good service 
in pointing out the danger of being led astray by this popular 
notion, in our conjectures ag to the state of Greece in prehis- 
toric times. Within the limits of the dominant class, he has 
remarked, life was no doubt fair and happy enough, but that 
the oppression of the poor by the aristocracy as a class was 
the common order of things, he has shown good reason for 
believing. There is, however, a caution to be borne in mind 
upon this point. There is a good deal of difference between 
the state of a society in which the poor and the rich are in 
conscious opposition, as happened in later times during the 
age of democratic revolutions in Greece, and the same society 
when the lower classes are not conscious of oppression, though 
their daily life is, to them, obviously enough a hard one. 
There may be much that is wrong in the relations of classes 
in a state before public opinion is roused to any consciousness 
of it. The state of dependence in which large portions of the 
community are placed is characterized in some cases by oppres- 
sion and injustice, but in others it fosters kindliness and con- 
fidence. These last exercise their full power for good in the 
society, while the evil produced by the presence of their op- 
posites is largely mitigated by the fact that society is uncon- 
scious as yet of the discord within it. The thing has not become 
a public scandal, classes have not drawn off from one another, 
and rallied around opposing standards. Party cries have not 
yet called asunder those who, though on different grades, are yet 
bound together by private amities. A condition against which 
the mind rebels, and which arouses in it the personal feelings 
of hatred and revenge, is one thing ; the same condition acqui- 
esced in, not indeed perhaps with cheerfulness, but without any 
actual passion of opposition, is quite another. On the whole, 
therefore, we may assume the condition of things in Attica 
before the Persian wars to have been healthful and pleasant. 
Country life was the order of the day, and was secured to the 
inhabitants of Attica by the extremely happy compromise 
between town and country which is known as the Attic centrali- 
zation. Thucydides seems to have instinctively felt this cvvoi- 
xiots or centralization to have been a very important matter, 
and devotes a small portion of his jealously-husbanded space 
to an account of it. The arrangement is connected with the 
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name of the legendary Theseus, and appears to have been on 
this wise. Attica had previously been split up into townships 
forming independent centres, each the seat of a powerful clan, 
and often engaged in hostility with its neighbours. What this 
early reform accomplished was to do away with these indepen- 
dent centres, and to establish one general political centre at 
Athens. The inhabitants of the outlying demes, however, 
Eleusis, Acharne, Marathon, and the rest, were not obliged to 
come and live at Athens, but only to look to that as the seat 
of government, containing the one town-hall belonging to the 
whole Attic nation. Centralization seems thus to have taken 
place at exactly the right time and to exactly the right extent, 
for the arrangement worked admirably. When we compare 
the position of Athens in Attica with that of Thebes in 
Beotia, where centralization seems to have been attempted on 
the same plan, or even with that of Argos in Argolis, we are 
struck at once with the great advantages of the position of the 
first-named. There was no such jealousy between Athens 
and any of the demes of Attica as between Thebes and Thés- 
pie or Platwa, or between Argos and Mycene. ‘There was 
no such separation between the inhabitants of the country and 
of the capital as is expressed by the terms Beotian and 
Theban, there being no name but Athenians for dwellers 
in Athens or in the country districts of Attica. The main 
part of the population, however, though called Athenian, did 
really live a rural life in country farms, only coming into the 
city for business or recreation. It is to this happy mixture of 
city and rural habits that we may ascribe in large measure 
that excellent temper of the Athenians which fitted them when 
the time came for an exceptional political development. The 
same feature appears in the early history of Rome. ‘There, it 
was country life among the small farms, into which the 
Roman territory was divided, to which the state owed that 
exceptionally sound and capable material of her citizens, while 
it was the city which supplied the ideal object which took them 
out of themselves, and gave significance to their lives. Refer- 
ence need hardly be made also to the rural life of England, 
and its influence on our national character. What is here to 
be borne in mind is that the Athenians before the Persian 
wars were mainly devoted to country pursuits, relying for their 
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defence on their land forces, and devoted to their homesteads 
and farms ; recognizing Athens as the centre of their political 
life, but preserved from the vices of a town population, while 
enough of urban polish was secured to them to keep them from 
Beeotian boorishness. 

With the descent of the Persian hordes upon Greece these 
pleasant conditions of existence came to a sudden and disas- 
trous end. No more ancient Attic life now. The severest 
toil, the most unflinching resolution, is henceforward the law 
of Athenian conduct. But it was not this alone which saved 
them. Besides the moral fibre which they showed, and which 
is so remarkable in a people that had not as yet been tried in 
a great national crisis, they manifested again and again in 
these trying times what is perhaps a rarer quality, a true 
political instinct. This it was which enabled them to discern 
in Themistocles the one leader of the times, and gave them 
their steadfast reliance on his policy, however much it went 
against the old traditions of Athens. These traditions, as we 
have noticed before, centered in the land of Attica. The eyes 
of Themistocles were turned, on the contrary, to the sea; and 
this change of Athens from a land to a maritime power under 
the leadership of Themistocles is the turning-point in her 
history. 

We often speak in the same breath of Marathon and Sala- 
mis, and they seem to us as two blows struck by the same arm 
at the same power. But the truth is that during the ten years 
which elapsed between the battles an old order of things had 
passed away and a new, wide-world power had arisen. The 
landowners and nobles of Attica were the victors of Marathon, 
The ships at Salamis were manned by different men. It was 
the poor but active population of the towns, men who held no 
land, and could not afford the costly armour of the heavy 
infantry, who found upon shipboard their true sphere of labour. 
There, with the boarding-pike for their weapon, and the oar for 
their implement of the new husbandry, they carved out for 
Athens a fresh career. No longer now were the interests of 
Athenians bound up in inland Attic farms, but wherever the 
triremes could ride, wherever a descent might be made on 
foreign coasts and a colony established, there for them was 
Attica. To borrow the words of Pericles, ‘ They did not esteem 
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‘their home possessions as anything more than an ornament 
‘and appendage of their power, but training themselves to feel 
‘as much as possible like islanders, they gave up all thought of 
‘land and houses, and kept watch over the city and the sea; 
‘and when losses came, made, lamentation, not for the houses 
‘and land, but for the men that had been destroyed, for such 
‘ possessions can never produce men, but men can gain of such 
fas many as they will.’ 

With this passion for the sea upon them, they became like 
Danes or Norsemen in their reckless casting forth upon the 
waters of the bread of their zeal and daring. From Byzantium 
to Eubeea, from Cyprus to Sicily, from Amphipolis at the north 
of the Augean to the far south at Egypt, the sea was swept by 
their galleys. Think of this for a state one-eighth part the 
size of Yorkshire, in which the free adult citizens numbered 
only 20,000. Two hundred ships were engaged at Memphis 
on the Nile, and another large and well-equipped fleet had just 
gained a decisive victory over the men of Agina, and were 
closely blockading that island. At this juncture the Corinth- 
ians, from this time forward the most active enemies of Athens, 
made a hostile movement with their allies against the western 
side of Attica. To the surprise of all, Athens was able to 
meet this new emergency without recalling a single ship or a 
single soldier from foreign service. The boys and old men, 
who alone remained in the city, marched out under the gallant 
Myronides, and gained an important advantage over the 
advancing forces of Corinth. This, and many other such ex- 
ploits, turned the eyes of all Greece upon the marvellous growth 


_ of Athenian power, and aroused a wide-spread feeling of 


jealousy and alarm, which was most especially felt among the 
Dorian states, which looked to Sparta, as by virtue of her an- 
cient position the foremost state in Hellas. A brilliant picture 
of the Athens of the day is to be found in the speech which 
Thucydides puts into the mouth of a Corinthian orator, who is 
seeking to rouse the sluggish Spartan temper to active opposi- 
tion to the dangerous advance of Athens. He asserts that the 
Spartans have not at all realized the situation, and have never 
yet taken into consideration the sort of men they would have 
to fight with in the Athenians, and the extraordinary difference 
between the spirit of democratic Athens and that of the old- 
established Dorian constitution. 
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‘They, for instance,’ he proceeds, ‘are always for the new, keen in 
planning and keen in carrying out their plans. With you it is always to 
keep safe what you have got: you devise nothing new, and hang back even 
where forced to act. Again, they are daring, ay, beyond their power, 
venturesome beyond their judgment, full of confidence in danger. Amongst 
you power is ever in advance of action, judgment, even where most firmly 
based, is mistrusted, and when danger comes you never can believe 
you will survive it. Moreover their energy matches your hesitation, their 
love of adventure your love of home. For they, when they range abroad, 
are thinking of new achievements ; you, of how your goods at home may 
suffer in your absence. Again, when victors, they follow up their advan- 
tage to the utmost ; when defeated, they are the least thrown back. Nay, 
more, their bodies they will fling away for their city’s sake as things they 
have no care for, while their intellects they will most closely husband for 
the chance of working her any good. And when they have laid a plan 
and not fully carried it out, it is like losing something of their own, while 
that which they have striven for and won seems but a small result com- 
pared with what is to follow. Then again, if they ever fail in what they 
try for, new hopes are found to make it up, for they are the only men with 
whom in every design to hope is to have attained, so swiftly do they carry 
out into action what they have resolved. And in this way they labour, 
amidst incessant toils and dangers, all their life long, and least enjoy what 
they have, because they are always getting ; nay, a holiday is to them no- 
thing else but an opportunity to work, and inactive quiet as great an evil 
as the most irksome toil. So that, in one word, we might rightly say of 
them that they were especially created never to know rest themselves, and 
never to let their neighbours know it either.’ 


Such were the men of the new Athens. Such pushing, 
restless seamen were now the leaders in her councils and her 
champions abroad. We must not judge these men from the 
pictures presented in later times by aristocratic historians and 
philosophers. When they rallied round Themistocles and 
Pericles they were the chosen vessels of the spirit of free, en- 
ergetic citizenship. Their enthusiasm galvanized into sudden 
life the dormant power of the Athenian character. Without 
them Athenian culture would have remained a merely local 
phenomenon, conditioned like the Spartan by custom and tra- 
dition. It was the inroad of the Persians which, in Attica, 
broke the spell of habit which was so strong upon the men of 
Sparta, Thebes, and Argos. The development of these cities 
never attained to the grade of universal interest, never bore 
any fruit for the race at large. At Athens there was not only 
freedom, but activity of thought on all social and political 
matters, resulting from the democratic movement after the 
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Persian wars. With this atmosphere of educated public 
opinion pervading every part of her, Athens took her place 
upon the public stage of human history, and assumed a 
position essentially distinct from that of one out of the many 
little independent centres of civic life scattered over Hellas. All 
this it is easy for us to discern at this distance of time, but to 
those at home at Athens, whose customs and prejudices were 
thus rudely broken in upon, to the other states of Greece on 
whom the torrent of new ideas seemed preparing to fall, the 
democratic movement at Athens was, naturally enough, an 
object for suspicion and hostility. The party of the aristocracy 
did not die out because the Reform Bills of Pericles ignored 
its position and pretensions. On the contrary, we cannot 
estimate the substantial power of the Athenian democracy 
without taking into consideration the strong hostile influences 
by which it was surrounded, and which were always at work 
within the body itself. These influences overthrew it twice 
in its later history, and that it twice recovered itself and still 
remained what it was in the days of Demosthenes, is its true 
justification. 

At first, however, at the time we are speaking of, it was in- 
evitable that two parties should be formed in the state, and 
their antagonism was as inevitable as that of any Cavalier and 
Puritan, Tory and Democrat, of our own or any epoch. Accord- 
ingly we find Athens, during the whole of this period, the scene 
of a party struggle, which recalls to our mind the deeply felt 
yet sober opposition of the patricians and plebeians of early 
Rome. Themistocles, of course, as the founder of the 
Athenian navy, espoused the party of the multitude. His 
great rival, Aristides, was the champion of the aristocracy. 
It was the old strife of the privileged few against the non- 
privileged many, which reappears again and again in the 
history of European communities; only in this case the 
non-privileged class had this great advantage in the struggle, 
that upon it rested the prestige of the naval victories over the 
Persians, as well as the brilliant succession of exploits which 
had so far advanced the power of the city. The moral weight 
of this prestige turned the scale in favour of the people, and the 
issue of the struggle was never in doubt. Aristotle sums up 
the main features of the movement in a few sentences of his 
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work on political philosophy. ‘ The council of the Areopagus,’ 
he says, ‘having gained great credit at the time of the Per- 
‘sian war, appeared to have introduced a stricter form of con- 


‘stitution,’ that is, one more aristocratic, and kept in fewer 


hands ; ‘ but on the other side, the mob of the fleet ’—such is 
the expression of the aristocratic philosopher—‘ having been 
‘the cause of the victory at Salamis, and, as a consequence 
‘of this, of the headship Athens held in Greece through her 
‘naval power, added strength to the democracy.’ Here we 
have the story of the struggle in brief. The Council of the 
Areopagus was the stronghold of the conservative party at 
Athens. It was something like our House of Lords, with the 
(difference that there was in it, as a rule, no liberal element at 
all, and that its influence was far more important, and resem- 
bled rather that swayed by the Senate of Rome. The Areo- 
pagus exercised a sort of paternal authority over the citizens. 
It was the assembly of old men, the elders of the tribe, sur- 
rounded with all the reverence of immemorial tradition and 
the sanction of the state religion. Such a body we can 
easily imagine to ourselves. We can also easily imagine it at 
a great crisis as taking the lead with all the dignity and firm- 
ness that the representatives of a genuine aristocracy have 
never been found wanting in. As a committee of public safety, 
under the pressing danger from Persia, it seems to have done 
its work with the same admirable combination of pluck and 
wariness which the Roman senate showed during the wars 
with Hannibal. The nobles are the natural leaders of the 
people inan emergency. When the emergency passed, how- 
ever, we can again imagine to ourselves the honest though 
short-sighted persistence with which the party represented by 
the Areopagus continued to urge upon the victorious populace 
the obedience cheerfully accorded to it at the moment of the 
struggle. The resistance of the people made the nobles ar- 
rogant. They obstinately set themselves against the current 
of the time; made a party matter of what was really a 
natural and orderly movement of growth; fenced themselves 
in against the multitude by all the sanctions of custom and 
religion; and forced the growing spirit of freedom into the 
narrow bonds of paternal government. 

But the tide of democratic sentiment had set in too 
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strongly. Little by little privilege was ousted from the state, 
the governed took the government into their own hands, and 
the Athenian democracy modelled itself upon the form pre- 
scribed by its great spokesman and leader, Pericles. The de- 
tails of the Periclean reforms, and the steps by which the 
democratic constitution was finally established in the genera- 
tion following the Persian wars, have been made perhaps 
more familiar to English readers than any other portion of 
history, and there is no need to pursue the subject here. The 
question may however suggest itself to the reader of Thucy- 
dides— How far was the work of Pericles unique, and depend- 
ing upon his personal genius ?—how far was it in accord with 
the tendencies of Athenian politics, or of those of European 
communities in general ? As has before been noticed, Pericles 
was no innovator. In allhe did he was merely carrying out the 
principles which governed the legislation of Solon and the re- 
forms of Cleisthenes. Nay, further, we may look beyond the 
narrow bounds of Athens or of Greece, and discern in Pericles 
a fellow-worker with all the more large-minded statesmen of 
the West. It is important to bear in mind in reading the 
history of Greece and Rome that we are reading about people 
of the same great race as ourselves, and the same political 
instincts, which in all European states tend more and more 
in the direction of some one of the forms of democracy. 

This will naturally be the case wherever intelligence seems 
disposed to penetrate deeper and deeper into the strata of 
society. Intelligence, to put it broadly, means the habit of 
thinking for one’s self. In Oriental nations this individual 

culture hardly penetrates the mass of the people at all. There 

is no freedom, and, as a consequence or cause of this, no 

thought. Among Western peoples there is a capacity for both, 

and men who are personally free, and recognize in themselves 

a power of independent thought, will inevitably in time de- 

mand the outward recognition of this in the institution of 

self-government. This is in short the political history of 

Greece and Rome, and is also, to those who look upon history 

as a unity, the key to the development which is going on 

around us now. Greece and Rome both started with the same 
elements of a constitution that we possess to this day, king, 
lords, and commons, Our own history will thus make it easy 
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for us to understand how in the early heroic ages, the times 
about which Homer writes, kings and lords were everything, 
and the commons scarcely heard of. At Athens in Solon’s 
time the people had become organized and educated enough to 
receive a certain small share of political power; though this, 
as Aristotle tells us, was only just enough to keep them from 


being slaves. In the time of Cleisthenes their position in the 


state was still further improved, and under his leadership 
they claimed and received a far larger share of the governing 
power than they had before enjoyed. Kings had been got rid 
of long before, in prehistoric days, just like the kings of Rome, 
and now Cleisthenes struck a blow at the privileges of the 
nobles, on whom the kingly power had devolved. From the 
time of Cleisthenes the balance has turned, and neither the 
king nor the nobles, but the people, is the sovereign power in 
the state. 

In this succession of nobles to king, and people to nobles, 
there is nothing which is not perfectly orderly and natural, 
and of which we may not find the counterpart in every Western 
community we are acquainted with. We are not dealing with 
a phenomenon exclusively Greek, or exclusively belonging to 
the ancient world, and it is this which makes for us the im- 
port of Athenian history, and gives Thucydides his genuine 
value for modern times. We must regard Athenian politics 
as typical, as presenting gencral principles in a small and 
accessible form. Their extreme simplicity makes them an 
easy lesson-book, a forcible and quickly mastered summary. 
This simplicity was partly due to the small scale on which 
events took place, the very small number—Athenian thousands 
against English millions— which they affected. The com- 
munity too was singularly homogeneous. There were no pro- 
fessional distinctions, no Church, no army, no inns of court, 
each with its exclusive body of interests. Every Athenian 
was soldier, priest, and lawyer in his own person. Any influ- 
ence brought to bear upon religious or military interests would 
be felt at once through the whole body politic ; it was easily 
and effectually permeated by any strong impression like a 
political reform. Again, within the sacred pale of citizenship, 
class distinctions were of much less importance than amongst 
ourselves. It was so much to be an Athenian citizen, so little 
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to be richer or poorer, more or less educated than the average, | 
that there was much less difference between one Athenian and | 
another than we find between the different orders of society 
in the present day. All this must be taken as explaining to a 
great extent the simplicity and obviousness of Athenian 
politics. A modern state is, as it were, built in water-tight 
compartments ; any invading element is continually checked 
by one barrier after another. Professional or class divisions 
meet it and oppose for a time its onward progress. All its 
power may seem to the hasty observer to be bent upon break- 
ing down the partitions which enclose the various sections of 
the community, not upon permeating the whole bulk. This is 
aimed at the Church—at the royal power—at the aristocracy 
—at the landed interest—we hear it said, when a wave of new 
ideas sweeps into a modern community. The leaven which is 
to leaven the whole lump is credited with no more extended 
mission than that of improving the condition of agricultural 
labourers, or striking a blow at capital. In a Greek state, on 
the contrary, a new impression swept at once from one end to 
the other of the fabric. A revolution of ideas, which amongst 
us would take generations to carry out, was accomplished 
almost in a day. 

It is owing to this that the Athenian state points the 
moral of Western politics in general. It is the microcosm 
which reveals the law of the working of the larger aggre- 
gate. In it we see ‘ writ small,’ but clearly, political truths 
which often conceal themselves from observation among 
the manifold phenomena of modern life. Athenian history 
shows us power transferred from one element in the com- 
munity to another in succession, such transference depending 
not on any arbitrary choice, but upon the course of social and 
political events. From king to nobles, and from nobles to 
people, power passed, as power will always pass to those who 
claim it, and support their claim with the pertinacity of con- 
scious strength. In early times, the brave and well-armed 
aristocracy is the natural leader of the poor, uneducated, ill- 
equipped multitude. When however arts and manufactures 
diffuse wealth among the population, when communities 
gather together, so that bulk and numbers become of import- 
ance, and those on whose side they are begin to discern it, 
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constitutional changes are sure to follow. It often happens 
that some external, it might almost be said accidental, cir- 
cumstance intervenes to give affairs the decisive push. Such, 
in the modern world, was the invention of gunpowder, at Rome, 
the thinning of the ranks of the old patricians, in our own 
country, the slaughter in the Barons’ War of the Roses. At 
Athens just such a deciding circumstance was the forced 
transference of the power of the city from land to shipboard, 
and the victories gained, not through the armour and training 
of the hoplites, but the élan and agility of the rowers and 
marines. So marked and sudden was the result of this, that 
Aristotle in his politics seems to speak as if it was here that 
the democratic movement received its first impulse. On the 
contrary, as has been already noticed, the Athenian constitu- 
tion was developed by Pericles in strict accordance with the 
tendencies of earlier movements. Neither outward circum- 
stances nor the individual designs of statesmen are the ulti- 
mate cause of political changes. Alterations in the state 
system, which in one sense are the work of individuals, are 
determined by the presence of conditions in nowise under 
their control. ‘The constitution of a country depends upon 
the relation between the different elements of the community, 
a relation brought about by the working of the most deep- 
seated causes, and changing slowly in the unceasing progress 
of development. As these relations change, constitutions must 
be altered, peaceably if possible, but if not, with crises of 
growth more or less violent. A great statesman discerns that 
the relation of classes in his state has changed, and he 
moulds the constitution accordingly. Resistance to this is 
really resistance to the laws of natural growth, and the treat- 
ment of Athenian or English constitutions as if they were fixed 
and sacred things, is just the mistake which the party of the 
Areopagus made when they attempted to preserve in an arti- 
ficial rigidity the ancient order of the state. 

It is not, however, as furnishing a basis of theory for prac- 
tical politics that the Athens of Thucydides is chiefly interesting 
to us. Politically speaking, Athens was a democracy like any 
other, but from the philosophic point of view it had a distinc- 
tive character. The state of which Thucydides draws his 


celebrated picture in the funeral oration ascribed to Pericles, 
NO. CXXXI. 6 
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he not only possessed a constitution in harmony with its inner 
ie relations, and had been freed at last from that system of privi- 
lege under which other communities were labouring, but it 
embodied, more perfectly perhaps than any state before or 
since, a grand general principle which applies alike to a 
democracy or a monarchy. This was that subjection of the 
individual citizen to the idea of the whole, which philosophers 
have dreamed of as the goal of politics. It is not that the 
citizen is to acquiesce in the laws and institutions of his state, 
because he knows of none better, or does not care for the effort 
of change, or that he is to yield to them in any way a con- 
strained submission. What is demanded is the identification 
of the spirit of the individual members with the spirit of the 
whole, an identification not merely in the domain of habit and 
feeling, but of intelligence. Such a relation can obtain only 
under certain political conditions. Despotic or paternal 
government claims implicit obedience on the part of the 
subject, enforced on the one hand by fear, and on the other 
by affection or custom, and the confidence which acknowledged 
inferiority has in its habitual leaders. Where no such inferiority 
exists, as was the case at Athens in the days of Pericles, the 
: relation of citizen to state may take two forms. A democracy 
H may result, in which the individual atoms which compose it 
4 are everything, while the sense of an ideal whole, a com- 
munity, is almost entirely wanting. If these mutually repel- 
lent atoms coalesce at all, they coalesce into factions, animated 
‘ more or less exclusively by party spirit, while care for the 
c general good slips more and more into the background. On 
the other hand, political society may take that form in which, 
: under the name of democracy or constitutional government, 
the relation of the citizens to the state is regulated by a con- 
scious recognition of their true position as co-ordinate elements 
in one whole. The position of the citizen in such a state is 
Ps one of conscious and willing subjection. He recognizes in his 
freedom two elements, his individual will and universal law. 
If the first element obtains exclusive dominion there results a 
form of freedom which is only license, and which runs its easy 
> course from innocence up to dangerous forms of vice, very 
much as circumstances guide it. For the true freedom to be 
realized, the will must be in conscious subjection to a law, 
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which it makes the law of its own being. In laying down these 
conditions for the perfect form of society, the political philoso- 
pher is at one with the theologian and the moralist. Both these 
recognize two elements, the individual will and the moral law, 
or God, apart from the individual, yet consciously present with 
him, made by him as it were part of himself. Just as the 
relation which Christianity establishes is one not of servitude, 
but friendship—‘ Henceforth I call you not servants; for the 
‘servant knoweth not what his lord doeth: but I have called 
‘you friends ’—so, too, is perfected morality laid down by the 
greatest of moral philosophers as resulting in action not under 
the direction of the moral law as of something external, but 
with an inner recognition of it as a guiding principle in the 
soul.* On exactly the same ground it is demanded of the 
perfect state that it should be based upon this intimate inner 
relation between the elements which compose it and the ideal 
unity in which they meet, and by which all their thoughts 
and desires are conditioned. 

Whether or not this ideal was actually attained by the 
Athenian democracy in the time of Pericles, Thucydides leaves 
us in no doubt as to a good push having been made for it. In 
the funeral oration he puts into the mouth of Pericles, a 
version of which is to be found in Mr. Crawley’s sixth chapter, 
the historian is drawing a picture rather of what a state 
situated like Athens might become, than what was actually 
present before his eyes. But neither the authenticity of the 
speech, as professing to contain the ideas of Pericles, nor the 
literal truth of its representations when compared with facts, 
is the point of chief interest for the modern reader. Thucy- 
dides was no dreamer, nor was Athens a Utopia to him. The 
ideas contained in the funeral oration, whether originated 
by Pericles or Thucydides, are at any rate a genuine product 
of the age, and must have had a substantial basis of fact, for 
aman like Thucydides, writing for a critical audience of con- 
temporaries, to have put them thus upon record. The leading 
thought in this most interesting passage of the history is that 
of a relation between the citizen and the state, based not upon 
any stake, in the shape of property, which he may have in it, 
but upon his recognition of his own existence as bound up in 


* Aristotle, ‘Eth. Nic.’ vi. sub. fin. 
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that of his city. Between himself and her nothing interposed; 
neither class distinctions nor poverty should keep him back 
from serving her. No constraint should be put upon his 
action by any interference, or even by any sour looks, on the 
part of his neighbours. The bond between him and the state 
was to include mutual service. His life under her protection 
abounded in all good things. She guaranteed him ease and 
pleasure, and the reflected honour of her name; while in return 
he was to be ready at a moment’s notice to fling his luxury 
aside, and defend her with as much and more of stubborn 
hardihood than was shown by those whose lives were spent 
in training for it. Hence the versatility of her citizens, which 
made Athens the school of Greece, and Athenian the highest 
title of honour. With such an Athens for their mistress, the 
orator calls upon the assembled citizens to emulate in their 
deeds for her protection the valour of those who had already 
given up to her, as a glorious joint-offering, their lives. These 
men had died as became Athenians—let those that remained 
be as firm in soul as they had been against the foe, but pray 
for a more fortunate issue. Let them not merely judge from 
hearsay how good a thing it is to fight in her defence, but 
beholding day by day with their own eyes her glory, become, 
like lovers, enamoured of their city.* 

The striking of so high a chord is what is chiefly remarkable 
in these celebrated chapters, and English readers, though 
missing something of the force and antithesis of the original, 

- would be certain under Mr. Crawley’s guidance of having the 
historian’s meaning clearly and accurately brought home to 
them. To reproduce the style of the original, without at the 
same time a sacrifice of clearness, would be a task perhaps 
beyond the power of translation. The matter of the work is at 
any rate of sufficient interest and importance to make the 
perusal of so excellent a translation as much a work of 
pleasure as of study, and it may not be too much to express 
a hope that the present volume may become as widely known, 
and be read with as keen an interest, as if it were the product 
of the most popular of modern historians. 


* Thucydides, ii. 43. 
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Art. IIl.—Mr. Arnold on Butler. 


Last Essays on Church and Religion. By Mattaew Arnon. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 1877. 


Part of these latest, but, we hope, by no means really last 
essays of Mr. Arnold, possess a peculiar interest. They were 
originally two lectures on Bishop Butler, delivered in Edin- 
burgh in the spring of 1876, and the printed page recalls 
the eagerness with which they were then listened to by a 
critical audience. That eagerness was scarcely due to the 
expectation of hearing anything new about Butler. The 
interest felt was rather in the relation of the subject to the 
lecturer himself. A poet, whose noble lines bring in the 
eternal note of sadness with a deadly recurrence, a prose 
writer, whose criticism has never worn the affectation of re- 
verence, Mr. Arnold had recently stumbled up almost to the 
threshold of the great English bishop. Inspiration and re- 
velation he will have none. Miracles and the supernatural 
he rejects. They are all parts of the Divine, which is either 
an hypothesis unverifiable in the future, or a fiction detected 
in the past. But while religious truth, and even the existence 
of God, are discarded, one thing remains. Righteousness, 
anda universe that makes for righteousness, are within us and 
around us. The perception of this by one ancient nation 
gave the race its sacred Book: the recovery and the procla- 
mation of it by Jesus have given to the world its only possible 
religion. But surely the words in which all this is expressed 
were familiar to our thoughts. Righteousness, and a world 
that makes eternally for righteousness ! how like these sound 
to the two watchwords of Butler—The conscience within, and 
the Analogy of the greater world without! Had the poet- 
critic at last found his way back, across the wastes of thought, 
and over the ruins of the past, to where the bourgeois bishop, 
the typical Saxon theological thinker, sits and keeps the keys 
of all our English creeds? In January, 1876, Mr. Arnold 
came to the grey city of the north, to answer all such ques- 
tions. 

He answers them, as his readers everywhere may now see, 
by saying that Bishop Butler is still a pathetic figure, but as 
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a reasoner and religious thinker is a failure. The interest or 


pathos of Butler’s position, as an individual and as represent- 
ing his century, cannot be denied. Before closing these re- 
marks we may hope to refer to an element in it which Mr. 
Arnold has omitted. But to most people, Butler is the philo- 
sopher, the reasoner, or he is nothing at all. This was what 
he himself not only proposed to be, but determined to be. 
And he took precautions against being remembered in any 
other character, by retirement during life, and by burning his 
papers at death. ‘His silent, inward, concentrated nature 
‘pondered well and decided what it meant to give to the 
‘world; gave it, and would give no more.’ And by it he 
must, in the first instance, be judged. Accordingly it is thus 
that Mr. Arnold proposes to judge him. ‘I can conceive no 
‘claim more great to advance on a man’s behalf, and none 
‘ which it more behoves us to test accurately,’ than to have es- 
tablished his doctrine on righteousness and religion unanswer- 


ably and impregnably. ‘Let us attempt to satisfy ourselves 


‘how far, in Butler’s case, it is solid.’ Edinburgh men had 
not hitherto looked upon Mr. Arnold in the light of a philo- 
sophical critic or a strict reasoner. But when.the conclusion 
of such a rigid inquiry is that Butler’s sermons do not ‘ find 
‘us,’ and that the ‘Analogy’ is for us ‘a failure,’ they and 
we must meet the critic on the ground which he has himself 
selected. 

We believe we are correct in saying that Mr. Arnold’s argu- 
ments were promptly rejected in Edinburgh. Paradoxically 
enough, one reason of this may be found in the difference be- 
tween the attitude towards the great English thinker of Oxford 
on the one hand, and the city of David Hume and Sir William 
Hamilton on the other. Butler, as Mr. Arnold observes, 
has never been in Scotland the one book or text-book. ‘I 


“imagine you have in your philosophical studies small experi- 


‘ ence of the reverent devotion formerly, at any rate, paid at 
‘Oxford to text-books in philosophy, such as the “ Sermons ” 
‘of Bishop Butler, or the ‘‘ Ethics” of Aristotle. . . . But 
‘in your study of the Bible you got abundant experience of 
‘our attitude of mind towards our two philosophers.’ Now 
the opposite attitude of freedom towards Butler has prevented 
mere revolt against him. There are some things in which 
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Scotch university men still hold he has done immortal ser- 
vice to religious thought. There are others in which he may 
have become antiquated or superseded, or in which he never 
was strong. And if we suppose that Mr. Arnold’s attack has 
not been successful, one reason for the failure no doubt is, 
that he has not sufficiently distinguished between the per- 
manently great things in his author’s structure and the ac- 
companying scaffolding or outworks. But the great things 
in Butler are very great, and his chief positions may be con- 
clusively defended against his latest critic. 


I.—Take first the ‘ Analogy.’ 

In regard to Butler’s great work, Mr. Arnold seems not so 
much to forget the relative importance of what is contained 
in it, as to misapprehend its whole declared scope and pur- 
pose. One can scarcely believe he reads or hears aright, 
when an Oxford scholar gives the following account of the 
argument of the ‘ Analogy.’ ‘Its object is to make men em- 
‘ brace religion. . . . To every one with whom the impediment 
‘to its reception is not simply moral, Butler professes to make 
‘out clearly that they ought to embrace it, and to embrace it, 
‘moreover, in the form of what is called orthodox Christianity, 
‘ with its theosophy and miracles. And he professes to estab- 
‘lish this by the analogy of religion to the constitution and laws 
‘of nature.’ We had thought that if there was anything noto- 
rious as to Butler’s ‘ Analogy,’ it was that it was a defensive 
and preparatory argument; not a positive proof of Christian- 
ity, nor a demonstration that men ought to embrace it, but 
a statement of its analogy to nature, and, at the most, a de- 
monstration that the usual objections to it are equally objections 
to the admitted facts of nature and of the present life. The 
latter work may be a great or a small, a worthy or an unworthy 
one, but it is widely different from the former. And in the 
inquiry which Mr. Arnold proposes to himself on this page, 
Is the ‘Analogy’ ‘unanswerable,’ as has been claimed for it, 
or is it ‘a failure’? the question whether his opening sen- 
tence substitutes a false problem for the true takes precedence 
of all others. Now what says Butler himself? 


‘The design of the following treatise will be to show that the several 
parts principally objected against in this moral and Christian dispensation, 
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including its scheme, its publication, and the proof which God has afforded 
us of its truth—that the particular parts principally objected against in this 
whole dispensation are analogous to what is experienced in the constitu- 
tion and course of nature, or providence ; that the chief objections them- 
selves, which are alleged against the former, are no other than what may 
be alleged with like justice against the latter, where they are found in 
fact to be inconclusive ; and that this argument, from analogy, is in general 
unanswerable, and undoubtedly of weight on the side of religion, notwith- 
standing the objections which may seem to lie against it, and the real 
ground which there may be for difference of opinion as to the particular 
degree of weight which is to be laid upon it. This is a general account 
of what may be looked for in the following treatise.’ ; 


And this formal statement is in the same introduction illus- 
trated by saying that the analogy to be proposed ‘ in some few 
‘instances, perhaps, may amount to a real practical proof, in 
‘others not so—yet in these it is a confirmation of what is 
‘ proved other ways;’ that it will undeniably show that the 
system of religion ‘is not a subject of ridicule, unless that of 
‘nature be so too; and it will afford an answer to almost 
‘all objections to the system both of natural and revealed 
‘religion; and though not perhaps an answer in so great a 
‘ degree, yet in a considerable degree an answer to the objec- 
‘tions against the evidence of it.’ So in the one passage 
where he seems to say that the treatise will be an ‘original 
‘proof’ of religion to those who do not believe, in the page 
before his conclusion he explains it thus: ‘ They will at least 
‘be shown the absurdity of all attempts to prove Christianity 
‘ false, the plain undoubted credibility’ (7. e., the believableness, 
not the truth) ‘ of it, and I hope a good deal more.’ But that 
his project, if not his hopes, excluded demonstration of its 
truth, is plain again from the last words of the whole work. 
‘If this be a just account of things, and yet men can go on to 
‘ vilify or disregard Christianity, which is to talk and act as 
‘if they had a demonstration of its falsehood, there is no 
‘reason to think they would alter their behaviour to any pur- 
‘pose, though there were a demonstration of its truth.’ 

Now, if Butler’s project be confessedly of this negative and 
defensive character, it is unreasonable for any critic, however 
legitimate his revolt against a text-book, to attack it for not 
attaining a result wholly different from what it proposed. 
‘ Let us, then, confess it to ourselves plainly. The “Analogy,” 
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‘the great work on which such immense praise has been 
‘lavished, is, for all real intents and purposes now, a failure ; 
‘it does not serve. It seemed once to have a spell and a 
‘power; but the Zeit-geist breathes upon it,’ &e. How can 
that be a failure which attains the end it professed to serve ? 
Mr. Arnold answers, ‘The wonderful thing about the “ Ana- 
‘logy” is the poor, insignificant result, even in Butler’s 
‘judgment, the puny total outcome, of all this accumulated 
‘ evidence from analogy, metaphysics, and Bible-history. The 
‘utmost it is calculated to beget is ‘‘ a serious doubting appre- 
‘hension that it may be true.”’ Now, what Butler claims, 
in the passage referred to, is, that his argument must beget 
this state of mind in the breast even of those who are, and 
continue to be, sceptics. This ‘ serious doubting apprehension ’ 
is, he holds, ‘as far towards speculative infidelity as any 
‘ sceptic can at all be supposed to go.’ And to reduce a world 
of unbelieving thinkers to such a posture, is no poor, insig- 
nificant result for the masterpiece of a philosophic thinker. 
Even ‘in Butler’s own judgment,’ to make sceptics seriously 
apprehensive that Christianity may be true, is not a puny out- 
come of his speculation. And whether the result be puny or 
powerful, how can it be ‘ wonderful’ that a book only accom- 
plishes what it proposed? ‘A man,’ persists Mr. Arnold, 
‘who is looking seriously for firm ground, cannot but soon 
‘come to perceive what Butler’s argument in the “‘ Analogy” 
‘really amounts to, and that there is no help to be got from 
‘it. ‘‘ There is no shadow of anything unreasonable,” begins 
‘ Butler always, ‘‘in conceiving so and so—in the conception 
‘of natural religion, in the conception of revealed religion.” 
‘The answer of any earnest man must be in some words of 
‘Butler’s own. ‘‘ Suppositions are not to be looked on as 
‘true, because not incredible.” ’ But the truth of the suppo- 
sition is what Butler does not profess to prove. It has its 
own proper evidence. He proves that it is reasonable, that it 
is analogous to the world of fact around us, and that the pre- 
sumptions urged against it strike against admitted facts, and 
are false. And a man who is ‘looking seriously for firm 
‘ground’ will be thankful for this foothold, intermediate 
though it be. We have said that Butler does not profess to 
prove Christianity. No doubt he gives a chapter to its ‘ par- 
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‘ticular evidence ;’ but that is ‘chiefly in order to see what 
‘ the analogy of nature suggests with regard to that evidence, 
‘and the objections against it.’ Mr. Arnold himself seems to 
recognize this at the point where he breaks off, somewhat un- 


-warrantably, to deal with that part of the work. Butler’s 


argument from analogy is, he says, very effective against 
the Deists. But ‘he affirms also (and the thing is im- 
‘ portant to be noted) ‘‘ the direct and fundamental proof of 
‘ Christianity” to be—just what the mass of its adherents 
‘ have always thought it to be—miracles and the fulfilment of 
‘prophecy. And, from a man like Butler, this dictum will 
‘certainly require attention, even from an inquirer who feels 
‘that Butler’s metaphysics and his argument from analogy are 
‘unavailing. But any clear-sighted inquirer will soon perceive 
‘that Butler’s ability for handling these important matters of 
‘miracles and prophecy is not able in proportion to his great 
‘ powers of mind,’ &c. It is quite true. Butler’s handling of 
the direct proof of Christianity is not up to his mark. But 
surely one important reason is that to build up that evidence 
was not his purpose, and that his utterances on it were obiter 
dicta, which did not ‘require the attention’ he always ear- 
nestly claims from his readers for his proper argument. But 
from that proper argument Mr. Arnold gladly turns aside, to 
deal with the task of an easier criticism. All that criticism we 
pass over, except the concluding words. ‘If Butler cannot 
‘ prove religion and Christianity by his reasonings from meta- 
‘physics and from analogy, most certainly he will not prove 
‘them by his reasonings on Bible-history.’ But Butler never 
sets himself to prove either the one or the other. His argu- 
ment from analogy is not a proof of religion, but a magnificent 
and most impressive presumption of reason in its favour. It 
is thus_he uniformly represents it himself; and Mr. Arnold, 
in forgetting the declared purpose of his great book, has of 
course missed its greatness. 

But besides somewhat mistaking the scope of Butler’s argu- 
ment, Mr. Arnold wholly denies its foundation. The ‘ Ana- 
‘logy,’ he holds, assumes the existence of God and of a future 
life, and the spirit of our time has softly blown away these 
beliefs. Here again, as to the future life, there is an inac- 
curacy, and it is unfortunate that it occurs where the critic is 
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to indicate ‘the precise break down’ in the argument from 
analogy, a break down which he does not remember to have 
seen elsewhere pointed out. ‘ Butler’s argument is of this 
‘kind. The reality of the laws of moral government of this 
‘ world, says Butler, implies, by analogy, a like reality of laws 
‘of moral government in the second world, where we shall be 
‘hereafter. The analogy is in truth used to prove, not only the 
‘ probable continuance of the laws of moral government, but 
‘also the probable existence of that future world in which they 
‘will be manifested. It does only prove the probable con- 
‘tinuance of the laws of moral government in the future world, 
‘ supposing that second world to exist. But for that existence 
‘it supplies no probability whatever.’ It is here forgotten that 
the very first chapter of the ‘ Analogy’ treats ‘Of a Future 
‘Life.’ And instead of merely supposing a future world to 
exist, that chapter proposes to consider ‘whether it be not 
‘probable, from the analogy of nature, that we may survive 
‘the change of death, and exist in a future state of life and 
‘perception.’ Now, the argument here introduced may be 
good or bad, strong or weak; but there is no such lapse and 
no such omission of it as is supposed. There is indeed here, 
as everywhere through the book, a question how much the 
analogy proves. Butler makes it merely a ‘ presumption,’ a 
‘very considerable degree of probability.’ Mr. Arnold scouts 
this modesty, and calls in a disappointed inquirer, who has 
desired ‘to lean his whole weight on Butler’s reasonings’ in 
behalf of immortality. But this is the same fallacy which we 
have formerly considered. Butler nowhere invites any man to 
lean his whole weight on his reasonings. He everywhere de- 
precates it. But he everywhere holds that his analogy fur- 
nishes an important presumption to an honest inquirer, and 
he would have regarded Mr. Arnold’s Hibernian statement 
as to a future life with grave astonishment. Do not even 
we feel it paradoxical to be told that ‘the positive exist- 
‘ence of the world to come must be proved, like the positiye 
‘existence of the present world, by experience; and of this 
‘experience Butler’s argument furnishes, and can furnish, 
‘not one tittle’? Is it not plain that, in an argument for a 
future world from the analogy of the present, we must pro- 
ceed on experience of the present, not of the future ? 
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But whether a future life is presupposed in the ‘Analogy ’ or 
not, it certainly assumes the existence of God; and the main 
reason—a careful reader might say the only reason—why Mr. 
Arnold considers the ‘ Analogy’ a failure, is that he holds this 
postulate to be one that we cannot trust. Could we only trust 
this, he concedes more than once that the argument proceeded 
upon is very strong. ‘The strength of Butler’s argument 
‘against the Deists lay here: that they held, as he did, that a 
‘quasi-human agent, an intelligent designer with a will and a 
‘character, was demonstrably the author and governor of 
‘nature. And, against them, ‘Butler’s argument is very 
‘ effective.’ But of course this is only what he had put, a 
great deal more tellingly and directly, in his chapter on the 
Masses, in ‘ Literature and Dogma.’ 


‘The Bible is supposed to assume a great Personal First Cause, who 
thinks and loves, the moral and intelligent Governor of the universe; a 
sort of elder Lord Shaftesbury, as we call him,* infinitely magnified. . . . 
Then to this given beginning all that the Bible delivers has to fit on, and 
so arises the account of the God of the Old Testament, and of Christ, and 
of the Holy Ghost, and of the incarnation and atonement, and of the 
sacraments, and of inspiration, and of the Church, and of eternal punish- 
ment and eternal bliss, as theology presents them.’ 


Here then we have the system which Butler calls religion or 
Christianity, all built on the assumption of God. Observe the 
very remarkable acknowledgment of Mr. Arnold on the whole 
subject. 


‘The difficulty really lies all in one point. The whole difficulty is with 
the elder Lord Shaftesbury (!) If he could be verified, the data we have 
are, possibly, enough to warrant our admitting the truth of the rest of the 
story.’ Again, ‘ With the one supreme Governor and miracles, given to 
start with, it may fairly be urged that the construction put by common 
theology on the Bible data, and in which the atonement fills a prominent 
place, is the natural and legitimate construction to put on them, and not 
unscriptural at all. Neither is it unreasonable, in a system of things 
where the supreme Governor and miracles, or even where the supreme 
Governor without miracles, are already given.’ 


These striking passages in Mr. Arnold’s chief book are con- 
clusive against the tone of depreciation of Butler which in his 


* It is not till Mr. Arnold’s magazine articles have become books of several 
years’ standing, and come tobe compared with other literature, that we feel to its 
full extent the inconceivable unworthiness of this kind of illustration. 
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Edinburgh lectures he thought fit to adopt. It was Butler’s 
work to present, to all serious thinkers in his day, a priméd 
facie alternative between mere Atheism and Christianity as a 
system. If you believe in God, he said, it is reasonable to 
believe also in this ‘ scriptural’ and historical religion. It 
was this, and this only, that he set himself to prove; and 
Mr. Arnold is the chief living illustration of the undying 
strength of the demonstration. Indeed, he goes on in terms 
to admit it. 


‘ And this is Butler’s great argumentin the “ Analogy.” . . . I will show 
you, he says, that in your and my admitted system of nature there are 
just as great difliculties as in the system of revelation. And he does show 
it; and by adversaries such as his, who grant what the Deist or Socinian 
grants, he never has been answered, he never can be answered. The 
spear of Butler’s reasoning will even follow and transfix the Duke of 
Somerset, who dislikes so much in the Bible, but “ retires into one unas- 
sailable fortress—faith in God.” 


An unassailable fortress! The word recalls, rather unfor- 
tunately, Mr. Arnold’s judgment of the ‘Analogy’ as now a 
failure. ‘It seemed once to have a spell and a power ; but 
‘the Zeit-geist breathes upon it, and we rub our eyes, and it has 
‘the spell and power no longer. It has the effect upon me, 
‘as I contemplate it, of a stately and severe fortress, with 
‘thick and high walls, built of old to control the kingdom of 
‘evil ;—but the gates are open, and the guards gone.’ The 
gates may be open, and the guards gone, but that is not the 
fault of the builder. He constructed his ‘ Analogy’ to show 
that the citadel of faith in God commands and protects the 
main outworks of the Christian system around it. And after a 
hundred years, his keenest critic concedes that his argument 
is unanswerable, and that only by betraying the citadel can 
the surrounding wall be turned. 

But what Mr. Arnold came to tell men in Edinburgh was not 
that the ‘ Analogy’ was a failure in argument, but that it was 
a failure for us ; that our age no longer holds the citadel, and 
that with it every bastion must fall. Now responses on behalf 
of the age are among the most unsatisfactory of all commu- 
nications. What is the fact? Is it really the case that there 
is less faith in God in the nineteenth century than there was in 
the eighteenth? His hearers in Edinburgh, sitting apart, but 
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not too far apart from the southern Babylon, where men in a 
hundred cliques are too apt to hear only their own voices, had 
come to a different conclusion. As to the last century, they 
remembered Butler’s own ‘ advertisement’ to his great book. 

‘It is come, I know not how, to be taken for granted by many persons 
that Christianity is not so much as a subject of inquiry, but that it is now, 
at length, discovered to be fictitious; and accordingly they treat it as if, 
in the present age, this were an agreed point among all people of discern- 
ment, and nothing remained but to set it up as a principal subject of 
mirth and ridicule, as it were by way of reprisals, for having so long 
interrupted the pleasures of the world.’ 


And no one has ever pretended that this treatment of 
Christianity was accompanied ‘by faith in God, or was even 
consistent with it. It was part of that ‘general decay of 
‘religion in this nation,’ which Butler again laments the year 
before his death. 


‘The influence of religion is more and more wearing out of the minds 
of men, even of those who do not pretend to enter into speculation upon 
the subject. But the number of those who do so, and who profess them- 
selves unbelievers, increases, and with their numbers their zeal.’ 


And this as early as 1751! There was not much religion in 
the remainder of that century, but there was much more 
religion than there was faith. Yet it was to the ‘faith in a 
‘personal God’ of that generation, and to that alone, that 
Butler appealed ; and upon it he built the reputation of its 
greatest religious thinker. Does our age then stand out as 
having so much less faith? Perhaps it has; but if so, what 
means the tumult in our own hearts, and what the signs 
that overspread the heavens without ? What mean the testi- 
monies that had reached Edinburgh from so many besides 
that not too theological observer, Mr. Frederick Harrison ? 


‘Abroad and at home, on all sides, may be seen a new power in politics. 
We are living ina revival of religious passion, affecting all public concerns. 
As a religious phenomenon, this has long been recognized. It is the 
peculiarity of the religious revival of our day that it is no one phase of 
religion that revives. What we see is a breaking forth of the religious 
temper in ways the most diverse—Catholic, Anglo-Catholic, Old Catholic, 
Neo-Catholic, Old-Christian, Neo-Christian, and Anti-Christian.’ * 


A confused crowd of bastions, buttresses, and battlements, 


* Mr. Harrison, in ‘ The Fortnightly Review.’ 
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no doubt; but what of the citadel within? Does all this 
indicate that the guards are gone from the heart of the for- 
tress? Nay, if there is any belief that underlies all this 
multiform outbreak of religious feeling, any one conviction 
common to so many schools, is it not precisely this faith 
in God? And as to the Zeit-geist, we cannot exorcise fami- 
liars or refute private interpretations. But no. wind breathes 
over men generally in the present day which did not blow 
equally keenly in the days of David Hume. And if the 
reasoning of the ‘ Analogy’ is admitted to be still unanswer- 
able in its. main scope (however antiquated in details as to 
external ‘ evidences’), it has in our view a stronger basis of 
belief in the present age to start from, as well as a far 
broader avenue of analogy down which Butler’s students may 
now lead his magnificent argument. 


II.—But to Mr. Arnold’s critical readers the important point 
with regard to Butler is not his treatment of the ‘ Analogy,’ 
or his criticisms as to religion, natural or revealed. It is his 
treatment of Butler’s doctrine of righteousness, that is, of 
conscience. Here is the one point where the critic and his 
author have met, or where, at least, there was hope that they 
might meet. Unfortunately, in his Edinburgh lectures, the 
former receded even from the point of reconciliation which he 
seemed to have attained before. But he did so with some 
vigorous argument against the height and vigour of the doc- 
trine of conscience from which he shrunk—argument much 
more vigorous than in the other case of the ‘ Analogy,’ though, 
we hold, equally inconclusive. Where, in this case, is the 
fallacy ? 

Not in the stating of the question. Mr. Arnold puts it 
broadly and well. In the ‘Sermons at the Rolls,’ he says, 
is found Butler’s system of moral philosophy. And in his 
three sermons on human nature is laid the foundation for 
the system of all the sermons. ‘And the whole scope and 
‘object of the three sermons on human nature, Butler de- 
‘scribes thus: ‘‘ They were intended to explain what is meant 
‘by the nature of man, when it is said that virtue consists in 
‘ following, and vice in deviating from’ it ; and, by explaining, 
‘to show that the assertion is true.”’ But, as Mr. Arnold 
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immediately and accurately adds,, Butler’s notion of human 
nature ‘consists of a number of instincts and principles of 
‘action, with conscience as a superior principle presiding over 
‘them.’ That is a general, but an exact statement of Butler’s 
view, and primd facie it is admitted to be true. ‘ It corres- 
‘ ponds in a general way with facts of which we are all con- 
‘scious.’ But we are told that when we come to analyze it, 
it is found not to be satisfying and not to be convincing, and 
that Butler’s ethics involve an immense hypothesis to start 
with. The hypothesis is as to the natural history of these 
instincts and principles of action (distinct in the mean time 
from conscience, which is regarded as presiding over them). 
Butler’s view, it is said, is that these instincts and principles 
‘have been implanted in us, put into us ready-made, to serve 
‘certain ends intended by the Author of our rature;’ while, 
in point of fact, instead of being all ready-made and equally 
implanted, many of them are capable of being explained and 
resolyed—resolved in particular into the principle of self-love. 
Now, on this point Mr. Arnold’s argument found thoroughly 
sympathizing hearers, even in Scotland. Psychology, the 
analysis and natural history of our mental faculties and ten- 
dencies, has asserted its true position since the middle of last 
century, and no one is disposed to go back to the position of 
Butler in 1726, or even of the later so-called Scottish school. 
There is no reason in the world why we should not accept the 
felicitous judgment which Mr. Arnold passes upon his author 
on this point. 

‘ What he calls our instincts and principles of action, which are in truth 
the most obscure, changing, interdependent of phenomena, Butler takes 
as if they were things as separate, fixed, and palpable as the bodily 
organs which the dissector has on the table before him. He takes them 
as if, just as he now finds them, there they had always been, and there 
they must always be; as if benevolence had always gore on secreting 
love of our neighbour, and compassion a desire to relieve misery, and 
conscience right verdicts, just as the liver secrets bile. . . . Into this vast, 


dimly lighted, primordial region of the natural genesis of man’s affections 
and principles, Butler never enters.’ 


No, he never enters it. And therefore, though Sir James 
Mackintosh has said some wild things about discovery, it is 
impossible to count Butler’s theory or map of our instincts 
and principles (apart from their relation to the question of 
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conscience) as among his pre-eminent merits. We are dis- 
posed to throw over even his co-ordination of benevolence 
and self-love, and to hold, with Mr. Arnold, that while both 
are natural, they are not equally natural or equally instince- 
tive. But the relation, inter se, of these instincts and prin- 
ciples—these lower instincts and principles, as Butler holds 


' them—is not the chief or the real question. The great 


question with him is, as we saw already, ‘ what is meant by 


‘the nature of man, when it is said that virtue consists in fol- 


‘ lowing it;’ that nature consisting of ‘a number of instincts 
‘and principles of action,’ assumed by him to be implanted 
or ready-made, but which may be the product of experience ; 
but in every case ‘with conscience as a superior principle 
‘ presiding over them.’ His theory is in short, as Mr. Arnold 
rightly recognizes, essentially ethical or moral. It hangs upon 
his notion of righteousness or conscience, and upon the supre- 
macy which he gives to that faculty over all the other elements 
of our nature. 

And before adverting to Mr. Arnold’s treatment of this 
doctrine of conscience, let us remind ourselves that Butler 
makes it not only the keystone of his system of human nature, 
but the foundation of his system of the Divine. The ‘ Ana- 
‘logy,’ we have seen, is built on the assumption of a personal 
God, and does not profess to prove either that doctrine in 
particular or religion in general. But how they are to be 
proved, how they are to be got at, Butler indicates clearly 
enough in such passages as the following. ‘The proper 
‘ motives to religion are the proper proofs of it, from our moral 

‘nature, from the presages of conscience, and our natural 
‘apprehension of God, under the character of a righteous 
‘ Governor and Judge ;’ * and he adds, ‘from the confirmation 
‘by revelation of these dictates of reason.’ Butler, when here 
treating of religion, builds it almost wholly upon conscience ; 
just as, when treating elsewhere of conscience, he defines it so 
as to lay hold upon religion. In the discourse specially de- 
voted to the nature of conscience, he describes it + as a superior 
principle, ‘ which, without being consulted, without being ad- 
‘vised with, magisterially exerts itself and approves or con- 


* The concluding sentence of the First Part of the ‘ Analogy of Natural 
Religion.’ + Second Discourse upon Human Nature. 
NO. CXXXI. 7 
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‘demns ; and which, if not forcibly stopped, naturally and 
‘always, of course, goes on to anticipate a higher and more 
* effectual sentence, which shall hereafter second and confirm 
‘its own.’ Hence Butler, the most cautious of writers, does 
not hesitate to speak of ‘the prerogative, the natural supre- 
‘macy,’ and ‘the absolute authority’* of conscience; an 
absoluteness not diminished, but strengthened, by our recog- 
nition of a personal authority outside, to which the absolute- 
ness of conscience leads us. 

Now to this faculty of conscience and its supremacy Mr. 
Arnold attempts to apply the method he had already very 
successfully used with the lower instincts and principles. 
Righteousness all springs from the desire of happiness, multi- 
plied into itself and somehow transformed by experience. 
The explanation is the old utilitarian one, in essence not differ- 
ing from that of John Stuart Mill, for instance, but given by 
Mr. Arnold with great freshness and real metaphysical power. 
But it is hopeless, for the hundredth time, as a full explana- 
tion. Itis hopeless, because experience can never explain how 
the very idea of the moral imperative—of duty—of the ought 
—came into the soul,t or explain it now it has come. Every 
explanation from utility or desire of happiness either presup- 
poses the moral idea for which it should account, or leaves out 
that idea altogether, or slips it in under some particular ambi- 
guity in the process. Mr. Arnold’s explanation of the growth of 
conscience would benot only plausible, but powerful and valuable, 
if an original sense of duty and responsibility were supposed. 
But as an attempt to explain the genesis of that sense or idea, 
it fails utterly. ‘The love of happiness rules because it is the 
‘strongest instinct, though Butler is so anxious that no 
‘instinct shall rule because it is strongest.’ But Butler does 
not ask whether the strongest instinct shall rule. He asks 


* Preface to ‘ Sermons,’ 

+ ‘The words I ought express a species of necessity, and imply a connection 
with grounds which nature does not and cannot present to the mind of man. 
Understanding knows nothing in nature but that which is, or has been, or will 
be. It would be absurd to say that anything in nature ought to be other than 
itis. And so with the internal instinct of pleasure, or the perception of 
external tendency to happiness. ‘Whatever number of motives nature may 
present to my will, whatever sensuous impulges, the moral ought, it is beyond 
their power to produce.’—Kant’s Kritik. 
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whether the strongest instinct ought to rule. And for our 
argument it is of no consequence whether the answer is yes or 
no. It is enough that it is conceivable that an instinct may 
be the stronger and yet ought not to rule. That shows that 
we have still to account for the ‘ought’ otherwise than 
by the mere strength of an instinct. If all human beings 
had only one instinct, which absolutely ruled them all, it 
would still be possible for each human being to put the 
question, Ought I to obey it? Or, if it were not possible 
—if they had not originally the idea implied in the question, 
the idea of moral responsibility — then the experience of a 
thousand generations could never bring them to it—could 
never bring them a step nearer it. For an eternity of happi- 
ness and unhappiness, with their appropriate desires and 
apprehensions, could never even suggest to any sentient being 
the existence of a question of moral right, distinct from per- 
sonal expediency. And this fundamental failure Mr. Arnold 
shares with all the utilitarians of every colour. But a second 
position he holds along with only a section of that school. 
‘As man advances in his development, he becomes aware of 
‘two lives, one permanent and impersonal, the other transient 
‘and bound to our contracted self; of two selves, one higher 
‘and real, the other inferior and apparent; and that the in- 
‘stinct in him truly to live, the desire for happiness, is served 
‘by following the first, and not the second.’ No doubt this is 
true—but is this consciousness of an impersonal life wholly 
unconnected even in its genesis with the notion of duty, the 
idea of righteousness, the sense of responsibility? Let us 
assume that the impersonal life is not inconsistent with, nay, 
that to some extent it follows upon and flows out of the more 
personal desire of happiness. Is there no sense of right 
accompanying it, no feeling that the impersonal or unselfish 
life is the true one, even when the motive of personal happiness 
seems absolutely opposed to it? Or suppose a man attains 
to the naked consciousness—as the younger Mill did in that 
memorable crisis of his life—that happiness for him is to be 
gained, not by directly pursuing it, but rather by unselfish 
exertion. What has he arrived at? Simply a belief that the 
impersonal life is for his happiness. But that mere belief has 
in itself no relation to the sense of right, the feeling of duty, and 
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cannot generate these. If that sense and feeling are there 
already—a heritage which ‘the will of mortal man did not 
‘beget, neither shall oblivion ever put it to sleep ’—they may 
and do become marvellously mixed up with the conviction 
as to happiness and unselfishness. But unless we suppose 
the idea of conscience and the supremacy of duty to pre- 
exist, neither the desire of happiness, nor the instinct to live, 
nor the later unselfish instinct, nor the perception of the 
relation of the one to the other, can ever even suggest them to 
any individual. Mr. Arnold does not attempt to show how 
the individual could come to them (others have tried it, and 
failed), but he argues that the man comes to conscience 
through the experience of the race, i. e., of a long series of 
individuals. If you assume the sense of righteousness, the 
‘ ought,’ as in the race originally, this modern answer is a good 
one. Conscience, as a suggested rule or code, may perhaps be 
evolved from that idea alone, plus experience. But as a scheme 
to account for the genesis of the ‘ought,’ it is postponing 
and multiplying the difficulty. ‘Conscience is the recognition 
‘of the experience of the race as to what promotes (individual) 
‘happiness.’ * But the experience of the race as to what pro- 
motes happiness, individual or general, can only impart con- 
clusions with regard to happiness, not with regard to duty ; 
and we are as far as ever from the whole region where the 
moral imperative can be even suggested. Or again, ‘ Conscience 
‘is the sense of experience having established it that our 
‘private good ought in conflict to give way.’ Experience 
establishes whether a thing ought to be! It is precisely the 
question which experience, prolonged for millenniums, cannot 
so much as raise. When it has been raised, by innate con- 
science, the experience of pleasure and pain may most power- 
fully suggest an answer—will indeed suggest this very answer. 
But the thing which has first to be accounted for, is that 
sense of duty, that consciousness of responsibility, and that 
knowledge of the supremacy of right, which enables us to put 
the question to ourselves at all. And this the theory of 


* Mr, Arnold rightly recognizes that in his theory the object of the happi- 
ness of others, or of the race, is a mere half-way house. It is only a step back- 
wards to the real foundation and ultimate sanction of conscience, the desire of 
individual happiness. 
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utility, in its ruder and more refined forms alike, has wholly 
failed to explain. 


But enough of mere logic. Some careful analysis was of 
course due to a lecturer who, admitting that Butler’s scheme 
has a ‘general correspondence’ with the facts of human 
nature, insists that it falls to pieces when the mental facts 
are sifted and verified. ‘ Hast thou appealed unto logic ? unto 
‘logic shalt thou go;’ must be said even to Mr. Arnold; who 
for the rest has shown a metaphysical vigour in his treatment 
of the ‘Sermons at the Rolls’ (not, we think, in handling the 
‘Analogy’) which entitles him, in this region also, to all 
respect. But so soon as we have ascertained that the rock- 
idea of Butler, the supremacy of the sense of right in human 
nature, emerges uninjured from the cataclysm, ve have got 
enough. For upon that Butler founds’ ouv belief ‘in the 
Divine and in the future, and in sh2# his whole analegy of 
religion, natural and revealed. And’ aport the same’ tek 
Mr. Arno!d also builds his Church, and the unconfined religion 
of the world. In one nation, according to him, that uncon- 
fined religion found its home and triumph, and the religion 
of Israel was summed up in the one word righteousness. And 
in this idea of righteousness Mr. Arnold’s recent studies of 
the Bible have led him to find an attractiveness and power 
which excited expectation of what he too might build upon it. 
Hitherto he has built nothing. The English bishop founded 
upon it, slowly and heavily, a belief in God and in a future 
life. The Hebrew prophets founded upon it, sternly and re- 
joicingly, a belief in God and in eternal life. Mr. Arnold accepts 
their word righteousness, but in the same breath rejects God 
and immortality, and asks us to construct religion without 
either. The question arose naturally—Can it be the same 
idea of righteousness which, accepted by both parties, leads to 
such opposite results? To this question there was no clear 
answer until these Edinburgh lectures. Some who were to be 
Mr. Arnold’s auditors there had always believed that there 
was a void in the ethical foundation of his ‘ Literature and 
‘Dogma,’ as well as in its historical superstructure. But that 
volume spoke with doubtful voice on the former point,* and 


* Philosophers dispute whether moral ideas, as they call them, the simplest 
ideas of conduct and righteousness which now seem instinctive, did not all grow, 
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the more obvious objections to its fantastic arrangement of 
Hebrew history and ideas took rightful precedence in the 
mind of readers. That the religion of the Jews ‘begins and 
‘ends’ with subjective or inward righteousness, so that to 
understand it aright we have to discard the Divine, and fall 
back on mere morality, was felt at once to be a hopelessly 
uncritical representation. The idea of righteousness as sub- 
jective excellence is in no respect the peculiar heritage of the 
Israelitish race. It is the common possession of the world, 
and many races, like the countrymen of Confucius and of 
Cato, have been ruled by it more exclusively and purely than 
was that of the Jews. Their characteristic, the peculiar 
possession recognized at all times by themselves and their 
neighbours, was ngt righteousness, but ‘godliness.’ ‘What 
‘ nation hath Ged sq nigh unto them, as the Lord our God is 
‘in all things that we call upon him for?’ This is the con- 
saigugnegs that burns through their whole history, glowing 
most fiercely in the shaping hours that mould a people and a 
literature, and subsiding into a morality only in the later and 
less characteristic periods of decadence. And the main thing 
to observe is that their idea of righteousness and of a personal 
God were connected together immediately, and as correlatives 
in consciousness. It isa small thing to say that Mr. Arnold’s 
sketch of how the idea of the Divine arose, gradually but 
falsely, in the Hebrew mind, by a mistaken use of the bare 
idea of righteousness, is unhistorical. It is so, absolutely; 
having no support from the literary sources and origins, 
arrange them in what manner we will. And we were prepared 
at once to go further. It is rather the converse of the literary 
fact. There are abundant materials in that literature to prove, 
by internal evidence, that the peculiar form which the idea of 
righteousness took in the Jewish mind, as well as the un- 
rivalled eminence which it there undoubtedly attained, were 
due to, and could only be explained by, that very exceptional 
sense of the Divine already existing, which is alleged to have 


were not once inchoate, embryo, dubious, unformed. That may have been so; 
the question is an interesting one for science’ (‘ Literature and Dogma,’ p. 30). 
But later on, ‘ Happiness is our being’s end and aim, and no one has ever come 
near Israel in feeling, and in making others feel, that to righteousness belongs 
happiness (p. 51.) 
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been its later product. In the very first monuments we 
possess, the shaping stamp of the Divine is upon the whole 
moral conceptions of the nation; and whether this arose, as 
Christendom believes, from actual external interposition and 
providence, or as some critics are satisfied to say, from an 
early explosion of the monotheistic idea in that special race, 
is of no consequence here. In either case Mr. Arnold’s theory 
is uncritical and unhistorical, if taken as a theory of the 
origin of the Hebrew literature and life. But how much 
more clearly is it so as the revivals and restorations of that 
life! Nothing is more certain, than that when Israel lapsed 
into moral deadness or degradation, the method by which 
its prophets throughout sought to revive the people, was by 
appealing to its sense of God, rather than to its sense of 
morality or righteousness; and that it was this method that 
succeeded. The case of course culminates in the mission of 
Jesus. Mr. Arnold makes Him a pure moralist and almost a 
Sadducee, hampered by that national belief in God which it is 
so difficult for an individual quite to shake off. Now, take 
which Gospel tradition we will, it is impossible to regard this 
as other than the converse of ascertained history. Not less, 
but more than in the case of all the prophets before Him, the 
public object of Jesus was to bring back the people to God, 
whose kingdom, He announced, was now at last coming down 
to them. And the ‘secret of Jesus,’ as disclosed to the inner 
circle of Hebrews who said, ‘ Show us the Father, and it suf- 
‘ficeth us!’ was a personal access to His Father as in some 
sense revealed in or through Himself. Whatever else criticism 
shreds off from the history, these things are indestructible and 
ineradicable; they are the centre and cireumference, the 
beginning, middle, and end of all the history we have upon 
the subject. And here, as in dealing with previous ages, 
‘ Literature and Dogma’ ignored the obvious facts and re- 
lations, and constructed its general theory in a spirit of 
paradox, which seriously depraves the critical tact of the 
author even as to independent details.* But when a book is 


* Take one instance out of many. ‘ Jesus never troubled Himself with what are 
called Church matters at all: His attention was fixed solely on ithe individual’ 
. (p. 282), And elsewhere Mr. Arnold argues that the mere fact tha.t the Puritans, 
like the Jews of old, ‘had their hearts set on a theocracy, or a fashioning 
of politics and society to suit the kingdom of God,’ is the strojagest argument 
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devoted to a paradox, it is the paradox that strikes ; and in a 
book that proclaimed the religion of Moses and of Christ as 
summed up in the idea of righteousness, it was the effacement 
of God and immortality that offended the historical eye, while 
the laboured and often beautiful unfolding of the idea of 
righteousness was felt to be the true side of the picture. But 
truth is seldom willing to make its home in one side of a 
picture when shut out from the other. And in reading Mr. 
Arnold’s whole delineation of Hebrew righteousness, there 
was at every point the faint sense that something was wanting, 
and a suspicion that the true idea had been unconsciously 
exchanged for a subtle Epicureanism, below the Socratic and 
Stoical, and still more the Hebrew and Christian level. And 
what the previous dissertations suggested, the two Edinburgh 
lectures have fully proved. 

For the desire of happiness, prolonged through the experi- 
ence of a race, can never suggest either the idea of righteous- 
ness or that of God. Mr. Arnold proposes as his substitute 
for the latter, what he considers the less metaphysical con- 
ception of ‘the eternal, outside of us, that makes for 
‘ righteousness.’ The expression will scarcely take the masses, 
wearied as they are supposed to be of the idea of ‘God as a 
‘person.’ But the expression, vague as it is, contains a funda- 
mental and unchanging conviction of human nature. Not 
the Hebrews only, but all races, instinctively believe that 
there is something eternal outside us that makes for righteous- 
ness. But the belief and conviction arise out of the idea of 
righteousness itself. If there is a law, other than my own will 
and inclination, which has a right to say to that will, ‘ Thou 
‘ shalt,’ and which my inclination is bound to yield to and my 
against their being followers of Jesus Christ. Now within the last few years a 
man of much higher historical perceptions than Mr. Arnold has in this very 
region earned a deserved celebrity by a treatment of the spirit of the Master as 
one essentially and almost exclusively social, and formative or constructive of 
a new society. The author of Ecce Homo would hold that to set one’s heart 
on fashioning politics and society to the kingdom of God is the mark of disciple- 
ship of Jesus. The truth is, it is one of the finest problems to trace how the 
intense individualism, which is unquestionably found in the teaching of Jesus 
(just as Church historians hold it to be the root of Puritanism), results, as it 
certainly did, in a plastic influence on society, which has shaped and is shap- 


ing our whole modern world. But the habit of reckless, general assertions 
prevents one froxu even coming in sight of the finer problems. 
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will to obey, then that is a law outside of me and above me. 
And if every man, as he comes into the world, knows and feels 
that there is such a law outside of him, then there is an 
eternal law outside of us all, a law that at the least ‘makes 
‘for’ righteousness. But, obviously, it does more. It demands 
righteousness. And that brings man, by a single leap, face to 
face with God. The Hebrew definition of God is not an 
eternal something that makes for righteousness. It is ‘ The 
‘Eternal One who demands, and who loves, righteousness.’ That 
is their definition, as a plain matter of history and fact, and 
it is high above the other proposed. Yet Butler’s idea of 
righteousness brings us straight up to even that conception of 
God. And Mr. Arnold’s idea of it falls fatally below even his 
own conception substituted for God. Take his idea (of 
righteousness) at its best—a desire for our own happiness, 
combined with a conviction gained from experience that it can 
only be got by the happiness of others. It is all a matter as to 
personal happiness and the way of obtaining it. Now how do 
we know that there is something eternal outside of us that 
makes for that? ‘ Who told thee that thou wast to be happy? 
Art thou a vulture screaming for thy food?’ * No nation of 
men ever had a working and abiding conviction that there is 
an eternal law outside of us that makes for our individual 
happiness, or even for the happiness of the race. The 
Hebrew nation in particular was trained to the most profound 
belief that happiness of a race in God’s image is by an eternal 
law restricted to ‘ therighteous.’ But suppose it had been other- 
wise, and that men had instead the belief that by an eternal 
law their individual happiness was connected with the general 
happiness ? What then? That is still a law as to the world’s 
relation to a man’s own happiness. The whole thing remains 
a matter of calculation. There is nothing imperative about 
it; nothing authoritative; it is a mere appeal to the inclina- 
tion. We have not yet got even to the idea of duty, of 


* Sartor Resartus.’ But see also some of the noblest verses of ‘ Empedocles 
on Etna,’ 


‘Couldst thou, Pausanias, learn 
How deep a fault is this! 
Couldst thou but once discern 

Thou hast no right to bliss.’ 
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responsibility, of loving goodness for its own sake, of any 
sanction from anything higher than our individual interest. 
Eternal natural law, without, can never even suggest to us 
righteousness. But the idea of righteousness, if already given 
to us within, instantly demands and reveals an eternal law 
and authority outside, with infinite horizons and heavens 
beyond. The great truth in this matter is, that Butler’s idea, 
which is also the Hebrew one, does lift us out of ourselves. 
All the theories which reduce conscience to experience, Mr. 
Arnold’s included, fail in doing so. Their effort is like that 
of a man who would raise himself by his own waistband. 
They necessarily fall back to earth and self-interest. But 
Butler’s idea of conscience is that it is a witness to an 
objective moral law, and a judge outside of us. And he who 
accepts for an hour the Hebrew idea of objective righteousness, 
either therein already knows God, or at least, in accepting it, 
stirs himself up to take hold of Him. 


But by far the most interesting thing to most of Mr. Arnold’s 
readers, as we have reason to think it was to his audience, is 
his reference to the air of weariness, depression, and gloom, 
and almost of scepticism, which hangs over Butler personally, 
so far as we know him, and his contrast of this with the 
‘ boundless certitude and exhilaration’ of the Bible. The ar- 
gument was once more paradoxical, but the perception of the 
poet-biographer was true. Butler sits among our English 
dead with a clouded, though steadfast, brow; while within the 
Bible is to be found (though not in all parts of it, nor in 
Hebrew literature, as a whole, by any means) a faith and hope 
and intenser joy, which flame like a torch in the twilight of 
the world. But whence comes this element of joy, which is 
now, at last, acknowledged to exist even in the Old Testa- 
ment? Demonstrably, not from the element of righteousness, 
to which Mr. Arnold elaborately traces it, but precisely to that 
other, which he would exclude. It is God who is the joy and 
gladness of those shepherds and saints, seers and heroes, in 
so far as there is gladness in their experience; and it is only 
from the Godward side of the idea of righteousness that they 
derive either strength or consolation. In them, far more than 
in the sages of the farther East, or the Stoic statesmen of the 
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Empire, the moral feeling, when divorced for a moment from 
religious hope, becomes a source of mournful speculation, and 
results in the hot-hearted questionings of Esdras, or the more 
poetic passion of Job. Is there any critic except Mr. Arnold 
who has not recognized, that upon the Hebrew conception of 
this life and the next, there rests a gloom, or, at least, a 
shadow—a clinging gloom which is only dispelled (as Jesus 
pointed out in His memorable verdict on Sadduceeism) when 
the sense of a personal relation to a living God, who is the 
God of the living, is poured like wine into the failing heart ? 
As to the New Testament, it is from first to last an appre- 
hended outbreak of the Divine, or it is nothing. And, in 
particular, the joy, which streams through the darkness of 
that sorrowful age, is distinctly and specifically attached, both 
by the Master and His disciples, not to the sense of right- 
eousness, but to the new sense of God, newly bringing Him- 
self near. And as if to exclude all question, the greatest of 
His disciples made it his chief business, in his undoubtedly 
authentic writings, elaborately to impeach the law of righteous- 
ness as having been, not a source of joy to men, but, on the 
contrary, a yoke, which neither they nor their fathers were 
able to bear, and from which, though it be in itself holy, just, 
and good, men must be delivered by God and a joyful sense of 
God’s ‘ grace,’ in order to become themselves righteous. Now, 
| men in Scotland had little difficulty, while Mr. Arnold spoke, in 
applying the broader facts as to the Bible sources of ‘joy’ to 
Butler. Whatever Oxford may think of its text-book, Butler 
has always been to them a figure of the Old Testament rather 
than of the New. His ‘ Analogy’ belongs to a ‘ preparatory 
‘dispensation,’ yielding a ‘ general presumption’ in favour of 
religion, natural and revealed, and his doctrine of righteous- 
ness is instinct with far less of God than the Psalms of David 
or the Mosaic precepts. He has no ‘boundless certitude,’ 
except in his theory of conscience and his conviction that in 
religion ‘it is fit things be stated and considered as they really 
‘are.’ Such is his position, and it is admitted and even ex- 
aggerated by Mr. Arnold. ‘ Butler did believe in the certainty 
‘of this law of nature or virtue, and it was the real foundation 
‘of things for him. With awful reverence he saluted, and he 
‘set himself to study and to follow, this course of life, marked 
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‘ out for man by nature, whatever that nature be.’ And from it 
he could perhaps establish Christianity argumentatively against 
those who admitted the existence of God: he could convince 
serious thinkers of his own and the following age. But he could 
not do it ‘so as to suit his own mind and soul, so as to satisfy 
‘himself fully. Hence his labour and sorrow, his air of weari- 
‘ ness, depression, and gloom.’ Alas, how common the situation, 
how common even to commonplace in the annals of the reli- 
gious nation whose religion left us the Bible, is ‘this pathetic 
‘figure, with its earnestness and its strenuous rectitude,’ its 
firm footing on the eternal law of righteousness, its patient 
groping towards His distant face to whom righteousness points, 
but withal its want of joy and gladness—‘ and yet thou never 
‘ gavest mea kid, that I might make merry with my friends ! ’— 
The great Episcopal thinker sat in Durham Palace, oppressed 
and dark, while, far below, Newcastle colliers, foredoomed to 
Mr. Arnold’s scorn, sang, with bursting hearts, their joyful 
Wesleyan rant,— 


‘My Jesus to know, and feel His blood flow.’ 


Is it not the same lesson over again which we find in the older 
Scriptures and in St. Paul, in Thomas a Kempis and in 
Bunyan, and in every religious man since the world began, 
that the apprehension of righteousness, even when it is a 
source of strength, is not the source of joy; that joy in reli- 
gion, if it comes at all, comes from the Divine, and that access 
of heart and soul to the Divine is given—must we not say it ? 
—by the Divine ? 

‘ Let us not,’ said Mr. Arnold, in conclusion, ‘ overrate the 
‘mournfulness of this great man.’ One listener, at least, was 
not disposed to do so. As he passed, on the evening of the 
first lecture, over Corstophine Hill, the moon was looking out, 
white-faced, from a ghostly array of clouds. It reminded him 
of the strangest, and, on the imaginative side, the saddest, 
week of his life, spent on the great rock of Arran, washed by 
the western sea. Many men have seen that wonderful scenery 
under the sun of a summer holiday ; but this was early in a 
bleak February, and the one stranger on the island had for 
his companion in its solitude the New Poems of a new poet. 
Outside all was bright and bare. Glen Sannox and Glen Rosa 
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lay each in its winding-sheet. The shoulders of Goatfell 
gleamed under the thin drift, and its wedge cut savagely into 
the sky. The blue film and haze were gone from the ridges 
of Ben Cailleach and Ren Ghoil, and their cold masses of 
snow were now bordered by lines and broken by gashes of 
colder black. And everywhere under the lower hills and round 
the curving coast the sea stiffened in a wintry smile. But our 
companion in the huge hotel was more hopeless than sky or 
sea, and as days went on the circle of snowy hills seemed to 
fill, like a cup, with the attractive mournfulness of those noble 
poems—strong, and bitter, and cold, like a draught of death. 
Bitter, perhaps, but noble and true; for in them is nothing 
of the easily-assumed complacency which Mr. Arnold thinks 
good enough for the readers of his prose. The poet speaks 
with pure lips the word to which he has attained. It is, as in 
his later writings, a word of righteousness :— 
‘Hath man no second life? Pitch this one high! 


Sits there no Judge in heaven, our sin to see ? 
More strictly, then, the inward judge obey !’ 


But it is divorced from all hope and joy, and carries with it, 
page after page, a load upon the heart, heavy as frost, and 
deep as the springs of life. Not that he ignores the desire 
for happiness, the instinct to live. He sees clearly what is 
needed in our age,— 


‘One mighty wave of thought and joy, lifting mankind amain’— 


and he deliberately and honestly cuts away all means by which 
it can be reached. How can that wave ever rise in humanity 
when God, and immortality, and all hold on that which endures 
outside of us is taken away, and there remains not even a hope 
of happiness to come? For this also is rightly and gonsistently 
refused. The greater poet, to whose intercession we owe the pre- 
servation of Mr. Arnold’s ‘ Empedocles,’ has in one monologue * 
expanded what he elsewhere often shuts into some pregnant 
word,—the old argument that, because ‘life is inadequate to 
‘joy,’ there must be a life beyond life to fulfil the promise. 
But where do we find the promise ? Not, Mr. Arnold’s sage 
replies, in the desire for happiness, the only thing he would 
leave us in these his last Essays on Religion. 


* Mr, Browning’s ‘Cleon.’ 
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‘Tn age we hush our heart, 
And then address the gods: 
“The world hath failed to impart 
The joy our youth forebodes, 
Failed to fill up the void which in our breasts we bear ! 


‘ Changeful till now, we still 
Looked on to something new ; 
Let us, with changeless will, 
Henceforth look on to you, 
To find with you the joy we in vain here require!” 


‘Fools! that so often here 
Happiness mocked our prayer, 
I think might make us fear 
A like event elsewhere ! 
Make us, not fly to dreams, but moderate desire !’ 


Yes; a short and hopeless life is all we have to look for unless 
our sense of righteousness, or desire of happiness, can take 
hold on God. Can the latter do so by itself alone ? We doubt 
it. The Arran children, with their shy, dark eyes, came creep- 
ing about the rock-ledges, rich with sea-anemones and star- 
fish; and when asked what they learned at home, instead of 
answering, ‘The catechism,’ the foremost boy replied, in the 
words of its first question—so astonishing to Englishmen when 
heard from infant lips—‘ I learn, ‘‘ What is the chief end of 
‘man?”’ And then boys and girls all gave, in soft Celtic 
accents, the majestic Puritan answer, ‘Man’s chief end is to 
‘ glorify God and to enjoy Him for ever.’ So for two centuries 
Scotland, leonum arida nutrix, has taught her hardy sons their 
destinies—infinite happiness the birthright, but only in God, 
and by putting Him first. What Scotch child has not felt tho 
chill of that interposition .of God, and then, sooner or later, 


found its necessity and worthiness? Leave it out, and try to 


say, ‘Man’s chief end is . . . enjoyment for ever.’ The heart, 
incredulous, scorns the too easy creed. But cut it down still 
nore, to the limits demanded by Mr. Arnold’s ‘ experience’ as 
against Butler’s ‘Analogy,’ and say, ‘ The end of man is—en- 
‘joyment for seventy years, and then, a silent sleep.’ The 
credo becomes intolerable, and we exchange it gladly for 
the passive strength and uncomplaining endurance and 
noble desolation of the poet. It is an old story. Seeking joy 
has never been the way to joy; the next word of Epicureanism 
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has in all ages been despair. But for Mr. Arnold it has been 
reserved that he, with all a poet’s sensitiveness to joy, should 
utter the sacred names of righteousness and renunciation with 
a chilling mournfulness unequalled in our literature. Com- 
pared with the ‘ melancholy, long, withdrawing’ moan of his 
truest and finest works, Butler’s sad steadfastness affects us 
like the pealing of a trumpet. Whence this contrast? Is it 
not partly because the poet feared that his uncommissioned 
‘inward judge’ might some day be analyzed into our strongest 
inclination, obeyed ‘ because it is the strongest,’ and that even 
self-renunciation might be seen to have its only sanction from 
self-interest ? And is it not that Butler, on the other hand, 
with all his constitutional sadness and scepticism, and his 
weak vision of Christianity in its internal evidences, does hold 
fast to the Godward side of righteousness, and so to an eternal 
source of joy? For conscience, in Butler’s ‘Sermons’ and 
‘Analogy’ alike, is more than a prophecy—it is all but a 
recognition—of the Divine. 


Art. IV.—The Ridsdale Judgment. 


AnotHER has been added to the important series of judgments 
by which the Judicial Committee of the Privy Council has 
been giving a more definite, and, in many respects, a new 
character to the Anglican Establishment. Thirty years ago 
there was a general state of uncertainty as to the limits 
within which the teaching and ritualistic practice of the 
clergy were to be restricted. The eighteenth century was a 
period of such general apathy and indifference, that, but for 
the attempts of the authorities to repress the excessive zeal 
of the new Evangelical school, there would have been un- 
broken peace. One of the earliest results of the Oxford 
revival was to inaugurate a new era of conflict, the close 
of which has not yet been reached. The Courts of Law 
have been the arena on which the battle has been fought, 
and the two great parties in the Church have become, in their 
turn, assailants and defenders. No controversy could be more 
idle than that which has recently been raised as to where the 
blame for this bitter and protracted strife should be laid. The 
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truth is the collision was inevitable, and it would be as unjust 
as useless to reproach those whose action may have brought 
it on, as though some special responsibility attached to them. 
If, indeed, any individuals have shown a disregard of the 
principles of justice or the dictates of Christian charity ; if any 
have sought to take an unfair advantage of their opponents or 
to convert the law into an instrument of tyranny; if any have 
had recourse to quibbles and evasions to escape their mani- 
fest obligations, and have turned what ought to have been a 
struggle for right and principle into a miserable legal wrangle, 
worthy only of Old Bailey combatants—let those who have 
thus offended bear the consequences of their own faults. But 
such offences, if they have been committed, are the mere ac- 
cidents of the struggle, which in itself appears a natural and 
necessary one. Given two parties holding views so antagonistic 
and naturally exclusive as those of the Sacerdotal and the Evan- 
gelical schools, and both having a status in a National Church 
based on an Act of Uniformity, and we cannot see how strife 
is to be avoided, or how the issue is to be determined, except 
by the regularly appointed tribunals of the land. 

The very conditions of the problem to be solved forbid the 
possibility of honourable compromise. The two parties can- 
not divide the territory between them, for the nation, in re- 
taining creeds, articles, and liturgy, as a schedule in an Act 
of Parliament which establishes the Church, claims to have a 
faith, a polity, and a ritual, and practically abjures the idea of 
patronizing different creeds and different forms of worship. 
Neither can they themselves, with any degree of consistency, 
agree to some adjustment of their diversities; for if their own 
professions are to be accepted, their differences are so extreme, 
and in such direct contradiction to each other, as to admit 
of no reconciliation. No doubt these representatives of op- 
posing schools may sometimes indulge in mutual compli- 
ments, and when they have to resist some Nonconformist 
assailants may seem to have a point of union; but this does not 
at all affect the relations of the two systems to each other. So, 
likewise, the members of the two centres may occasionally seem 
to approach each other, and provided certain delicate points 
be not touched, a semblance of agreement may be established 
and preserved for a time ; but as soon as we look below the sur- 
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face, and deal with principles instead of words, we find that be- 
tween the moderate Evangelical and the moderate Sacerdotalist 
(we prefer the term to that of High Churchman, which may 
properly be applied to some who have no priestly ideas at all) 
there is a great gulf fixed. What is more, the latter is in closer 
sympathy with the extreme Ritualist, whose excesses he may 
deplore and whose follies he may condemn, than with the 
courtly and judicious Evangelical, who is so anxious to culti- 
vate kindly relations, and the line of separation from whom 
appears at first sight to be so thin. Thin as it is, it is, 
nevertheless, a line of principle, and cannot be crossed without 
a radical change of theological view. 

It is not surprising that those who clearly see this, and 
who at the same time firmly hold their own opinions, should 
be impatient when they see the influence of the Nat‘onal 
Church, of which they hold themselves to be the orthodox 
representatives, employed on behalf of an opposite theory 
which they believe to be erroneous and anti-Christian. The 
late Bishop of Exeter is not to be branded as an intolerant 
bigot because he refused to institute Mr. Gorham to the 
living of Brampton-Speke. His belief was that Baptismal 
Regeneration was the doctrine of the Church, and that with it 
the Evangelical theory could not be reconciled. It was for the 
Supreme Kcclesiastical Court to decide, not which view was 
right, but which was the doctrine of the Church of England. The 
appeal was not tothe Bible, or to the traditions of the Catholic 
Church, or to the decrees of councils, but simply to the statutes 
of the realm. If High Churchmen would bear this in mind, 
the irritations which they feel at having questions of doctrine 
or ritual submitted to a secular tribunal might be abated if 


_ not entirely soothed. It is idle to tell them that the tribunal 


is not secular, for palpable and undeniable facts contradict the 
statement. The real answer is that the matter with which the 
judges have to deal is secular also; for all which they have to 
decide is the right of a particular doctrine or ceremony to a 
place in the Church of England as by law established. 
Whether the ‘Catholic Church’ requires its clergy to teach 
the one or observe the other, is a point with which the Court 
does not meddle. It pronounces only as to the law and usage 
of the Established Church of —_ realms. 
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The legislature has made the Act of Uniformity supreme 
in the Church. One party asserts that it has thus estab- 
lished a branch of the ‘Holy Catholic Church’ to which 
Protestantism is an abomination, and in which there is a 
priesthood possessed of a mystic grace which gives to the 
sacraments they administer an exclusive validity and a 
supernatural value. The other party contends that the 
Establishment is the purest of Protestant Churches, the 
decus et tutamen of the Protestant faith, and that all who 
impugn Evangelical Protestant principles by the assertion of 
' sacerdotal authority are traitors. These two are certainly 
contrary the one to the other. It is a scandal that they 
should both be found in a Church which makes a profession 
of uniformity. The law alone can determine between them, 
and it is better that they should appeal to it than that they 
should continue to indulge in mutual reproaches, each charging 
the other with unfaithfulness to its obligations and treason to 
its Church. The single valid objection there is to the inter- 
position of the Court is one which neither of them can take. 
Nonconformists outside have good reason to protest against 
the intrusion of the law into a sphere which lies beyond its 
provinces. But these litigants, on both sides, have practically 
recognized the right of the State in the matter, by seeking to 
secure its favours for themselves, and any preliminary objec- 
tions they may start to the jurisdiction of the tribunal must 
be summarily dismissed. They are at perfect liberty to repu- 
diate the control of parliament and any court which it may 
choose to establish ; but in doing so, they must not complain 
if the State requires them at the same time to sacrifice the 
prestige and wealth which they enjoy solely on condition of 
observing the conditions it has prescribed. 

This point is so manifest to all except those who are directly 
interested, that it seems almost superfluous to insist upon it. 
But there is nothing which so irritates a certain class of the 
clergy as to be told that they owe their position to the State, 
and that what the State gives it has a perfect right to take 
away, if the conditions of tenure which it has prescribed are 
not fulfilled. They tell us that they are priests of the Holy 
Catholic Church, and own no obligation to any secular power 
in the exercise of the mystic gifts attaching to that priest- 
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hood. What they conveniently ignore is, that among those 
gifts is not the right to be the clergyman of an English parish, 
with the position and emoluments which belong to the office. 
The State did not make them priests, but the State does make 
them parish clergymen, and the advantage is not a slight one. 
The new representative of the Moderate High Church party in 
the daily press, which has very early yielded to the Erastian 
spirit, and abated the lofty tone im which at first it dealt with 
the Judicial Committee and its latest decision, very truly 
says :— 


‘ Master Barnabas Oley, in his preface to George Herbert’s “‘ Priest in the 
Temple,” expresses himself in high terms of the dignity even of the 
poorest of parish priests in the Church of England. The worthy man is 
right: the position, the status as he terms it, of an English incumbent is 
so marvellous in its independence, and in its power for good or evil, that 
one is lost in astonishment at knowing that there are men of the number 
who, because of something that is not satisfactorily understood in the 
relations between Church and State, and the composition of the courts 
which profess to explain the meaning of rubrical directions, are actually 
working that this free and high position may cease to be, and that the 
priest may sink down from the accredited officer of a national Church 
into the mere 1pjnister of x Episcopal congregation.’ 


That closing phrase wf asomewhat clumsy sentence puts the 
exact position very fairly. What right the State has to give 
any special privilege to the ‘mere ministers’ of Episcopal 
congregations, is not a point we care to discuss here. Suftice 
it to say that such status it does confer, and that one who is 
in every way competent to judge estimates the privilege thus 
bestowed so highly, that he is utterly amazed that any one 
should contemplate the sacrifice of its advantages because of 
some trifling differences about the constitution of the courts 
through which the State asserts and exercises control over its 
own officers. The journalist shares the belief in the priesthood 
and its authority which is held by the ecclesiastical recus- 
ants he censures; but he holds that it is better that a priest 
should submit to the restraint which the State imposes, than 
that he should be without the prestige which attaches to its 
ministers. 

Nonconformists are sometimes blamed for their recognition 
of the conscientiousness of the Ritualist school, and it has been 
insinuated that we have some secret sympathy with its prin- 
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ciples. But it ought not to be difficult to comprehend how or 
why it is we can honour men who, having a faith (however 
erroneous it may appear to us), are prepared to uphold it, and, 
if need be, to suffer for it, rather than those who, professing 
the same belief, are ready to sell the precious birthright which 
they fancy to be theirs for the mess of pottage which the State 
offers them. We understand true Erastians who laugh at the 
notion of a priesthood, and who have hardly more respect for 
a ministry of spiritual truth, and we are not surprised that they 


_ should insist on subordinating the teacher of religion to the rule 


of the State, which takes as little account of consciences as cf 
ecclesiastical theories, and simply requires its religious officials 
to do what seems most expedient for the public weal. Or we 
can appreciate the feelings and motives of those who claim 
to be an order, invested by God with special prerogatives, and 
scorning to be fettered in their exercise by the regulations of 
any human power. But those who endeavour to combine the 
two theories, who would fain make the best of both worlds, 
and are not afraid to compromise the rights of heaven in 
order to secure some of the gains of earth; who claim to be 
priests in the Church, but yet are not ashamed. to be slaves 
of the State—we have neither desixe near ability to compre- 
hend. If men have a faith, and are prepared at all hazards 
to contend for it, we can respect them, even though we reject 
their faith; but for those whose principles are only swelling 
words, and who at every crisis sacrifice them to expediency or 
interest, it is impossible that we can feel either sympathy or 
admiration. 

But in what respect, it may fairly be asked, are the clergy 
who talk so much about the right of conscience, and yet con- 
tinue in the State Church, better than those who openly 
avow their resolution to hold fast by the privileges of the 
Establishment, as long as it is possible for them to do so? 
The former insist more loudly on the rights of God, but they 
are not more ready to part with the gifts of Cesar than their 
brethren. The practical issue in both cases is the same. 
The one, indeed, vapours about spiritual independence, 
whereas the other is content to suffer the loss as a hard 
but inevitable necessity; but the one is just as unwilling as 
the other to ‘sink down from the accredited officer of a 
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‘National Church into the mere minister of an Episcopal 


‘ congregation.’ Both swallow the leek, and the only difference 
is, that while one does it with a wry face and bitter complain- 
ings, the other shows that ‘sweet reasonableness’ in sub- 
mission which is the very flower and crown of Erastian virtues. 

Superficially this may seem true, but if we examine more 
deeply, we shall find that the case of the Ritualist clergyman 
is not so defenceless as would at first appear. The difficulty 
with him is how to effect the change. It is true that these 
obnoxious tribunals can only strip him of the exclusive rights 
he enjoys as a state official, and that his priesthood, if it has 
any reality at all, has an independent origin, and remains 
unaffected by the decision of any court. But where and 
how is he to exercise its functions? There is no Episcopal 
Church in this country independent of the State, and it would 
not be very easy to form one which would satisfy the views 
of those who hold what is called ‘ Catholic’ doctrine. Mr. 
Mackonochie put the case very well at a recent meeting at St. 
Albans. 


‘As to coming out of the Church of England, if they were not satisfied 
with it, they believed the Church to be one Holy, Catholic, and Apostolic 
Church, and for them it was the one only Church in which alone salva- 
tion could be sought. Therefore, let the State oppress her as much as 
she could, they must cling to the Church of England, because it was the 
body of Christ, through which the grace of Christ came to them, and to 
separate from that was simply and absolutely to separate from Christ.’ 


That is a perfectly intelligible position, and it is only fair to 
acknowledge the difficulty in which those who maintain it are 
placed by any interference of the State with what they hold to be 
Catholic truth. They are in even a worse condition than the 
reformers of the last generation, who were told that if they 
did not like England, with her glorious constitution in Church 
and State, they might seek some other country more to their 
mind. These clergymen believe that to separate themselves 
from the Church would be a separation from Christ. Clearly 
they have no course open to them except to try and deliver the 
Church from the bondage under which, in their view, she is 
suffering. Their movement for disestablishment is not only 
natural, but it is the only logical outcome of their resistance 
to the courts. Inconsistency is fairly chargeable only on those 
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who still insist on maintaining a State Church in which the 
State is to have no practical control. Erastianism is hateful 
enough, but it is the only legitimate development of the 
Establishment principle, and, in the present tendencies of 
public opinion, sure to become more dominant in every Na- 
tional Church. 

This is evident in the Folkestone judgment. Apart alto- 
gether from its subject-matter, there is a tone in it which 
must be extremely offensive to ecclesiasticism. The tacit as- 
sumption on which some previous decisions have been based, 
that two great schools of thought have always been tolerated in 
the Church, and that, even though the letter of the law might 
seem opposed to this liberty, it had been established by usage, 
and must not be curtailed, finds no place in the latest deliver- 
ance of the Judicial Committee. The Court has been constituted 
anew, and this, the first judgment by this remodelled tribunal, 
bears manifest traces of a change by which the episcopal element 
has been excluded from actual authority. The primate and five 
bishops were present as assessors, and undoubtedly exercised a 
certain influence, which, it is to be feared, was not of the most 
strengthening kind; but the judges were all lawyers, and they 
understood as lawyers, they thought as lawyers, they spake 
as lawyers. How far their minds were biassed, either by 
their own ecclesiastical proclivities, or by the anticipation of 
possible consequences, we cannot decide, and probably they 
would find it hard to decide themselves. But certainly their 
reasoning is of the most rigidly legal character. We believe 
this to be an immense gain. -The idea that a Judicial Com- 
mittee, though a Supreme Court of Appeal, ought to have 
something of a consultative character, is pregnant with all 
kinds of mischief. It destroys the confidence which the de- 
cisions of every court ought to inspire; it awakens suspicions 
of unfairness, and so interferes with that ready submission 
which the law generally receives in this country; it exposes 
the individual judges to a kind of criticism, which is damag- 
ing not only to them but to the whole administration of law ; 
and so, instead of ministering to peace, it fosters a spirit of 
discontent and general confusion. 

We. wish it were possible, looking at the judgment under 
consideration, to say that it showed that the Committee had 
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renounced this false conception of its functions altogether. 
There is indeed more of the purely judicial tone in it, but the 
more closely we look into it, the more we feel that it is simply 
impossible to conceive of it as having come from a tribunal of 
similar weight and authority in any civil case. It certainly 
looks very much as if the judges had agreed that a certain 
course must be adopted for the sake of the Establishment, and 
had then proceeded to work out a legal justification for it. Taken 
as a simple matter of law, and judging only from the statements 
of the Privy Council itself, we are bound to confess that there 
is much more ground for legalizing the use of the vestments than 
for permitting the eastward position of the celebrant. In order 
to condemn the one, the Court has to resort to a subtle mode 
of reasoning, which hardly satisfies even those who are most 
pleased with the result reached. Whereas, on the other side, 
in order to acquit the appellant on the latter charge, they 
have to adopt an hypothesis which violates the first laws of 
physics. That it was good policy to forbid what only a com- 
paratively small and feeble section of the clergy desired, and 
to tolerate that which a body, whose numbers and position 
alike make them formidable, insist on retaining, may possibly 
be true. But good policy may be very doubtful law, and 
without presuming to set up our judgment on such a point 
against the accomplished experts by whom this decision has 
been pronounced, we venture to say that it is so in the present 
case. We certainly do not go so far as to suggest that the 
use of the vestments is legal, but we assert that the argument 
against them, as set forth by the learned judges, is far from 
being absolutely decisive; and that if there be any room for 
uncertainty, the principles which have guided not only former 
decisions, but have shaped this one in the matter of the east- 
ward position, should have induced the Court to make their 
use optional. 

We admit at once that such a decision would have been 
unfortunate, and might probably have been fatal to the 
Establishment. The responsibility of giving a legal sanction 
to the use of sacrificial robes by the priests of the Anglican 
Church was so graye, that any body of judges might well 
shrink from accepting it, and very naturally have resorted to 
any legitimate method for escaping a decision which would 
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have given a shock to the Protestant feeling of the country, 
the consequences of which it is not possible to estimate. The 
Ritualists have not introduced them, and the pompous cere- 
monial of which they are the fitting accessories, in a light and 
frivolous spirit, but of deliberate purpose, and with the full 
belief that they are the most efficient instruments for the 
accomplishment of their end. Writing in its own character- 
istic style in relation to this ritual, the ‘Church Times’ says, 
in reply to Dr. Pusey :-— 


‘We may doubt whether Dr. Pusey, accustomed all his life to deal with 
none but the highly educated, understands the difficulty of getting abstract 
and spiritual ideas into the rustic mind. Archdeacon Denison can correct 
him here, and tell him what a practical difference there was between 
mere preaching certain doctrines for twenty-five years at East Brent, and 
putting the same doctrines into action by suitable retreat. Somersetshire 
peasants are neither Chrysostoms nor Puseys, and are not intellectual 
enough to connect the visible clergyman in a dirty surplice, standing 
at the north end of a rickety table covered with a dirty linen cloth, with 
the shining Angel of the Covenant offering the golden censer with much 
incense in front of the golden altar before the great White Throne,’ &e. 


Why there must be a ‘ dirty surplice’ if there is not a rich and 
embroidered chasuble, or a ‘ rickety table’ unless there be an 
imposing altar, we do not pretend to say; but this is the mode 
in which this uotorious journal is pleased to caricature what- 
ever does not approve itself to its taste. As it might say it- 
self, it is ‘ pretty Fanny’s way,’ and there is really no good in 
quarrelling with it. We quote the passage to show that the use 
of vestments is regarded as an educational process. Teaching 
by the pulpit was too slow a process—there must be teaching 
from the altar by symbol and by picture, if strong and lasting 
impressions were to be produced. Now, had the Court allowed 
this, a heavy blow would have been dealt to the Protestantism 
of the nation, which would certainly have called forth a loud 
outburst of popular indignation. Hitherto the people have 
looked on these vagaries, half-stupefied with amazement, but 
have smothered their resentment in the belief that the law 
would correct ‘the extravagances of the Romanizing priests. 
It would have become a very different matter if the highest 
tribunal had declared that there was no remedy, and that 
the Anglican clergymen might trick themselves out in the 
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gorgeous array of Romish priests, and turn their churches 
into popish mass-houses at their own discretion, without any 
fear of the interference of the law. The principles of the 
Reformation must indeed have become obsolete, the memories 
of Smithfield must have faded away, and the Protestant sen- 
timent of England must be a thing of the past, before the 
nation could receive in silence a decree which would virtually 
have undone the work of centuries, and left the emissaries of 
sacerdotal superstition free to do their work with the instru- 
ments in which they have most confidence. A Judicial Com- 
mittee, even if it had not enjoyed the benefit of the advice of 
prudent archbishops and bishops, might well desire to avert 
the possibility of the émeute which, we believe, would certainly 
have followed so unexpected a decision. 

It must be said, too, that the traditions of the Court were 
not in favour of liberty in matters of ritual. In the most 
important judgment previously given in this very controversy, 
the distinction between questions of doctrine and those of 
ceremonial was very clearly pointed out, and the practice of 
the Court, in giving a tolerance to the one which was denied to 
the other, asserted and vindicated. 


‘If’ (said the Committee, in their judgment in the case of Sheppard v. 
Bennett) ‘the minister be allowed to introduce, at his own will, variation 
in the rules and ceremonies, that seem to him to interpret the doctrine of 
the service in a pa?’ ‘cular direction, the service ceases to be what it was 
meant to be—common ground on which all Church people may meet, 
though they differ about some doctrines. But the Church of England 
has wisely left a certain latitude of opinion in matters of belief, and has 
not insisted on a rigorous uniformity of thought, which might reduce her 
communion to a narrow compass.’ 


The Court would, therefore, only have been following strict 
precedent in refusing to tolerate any deviation from the strict 
requirements of law in this matter, and the only question was 
whether the law, properly interpreted, would authorize it in 
enforcing the discontinuance of the vestments. 

But if this policy were adopted it should have been carried 
out with consistency in relation to all the points at issue. 
The eastward position of the celebrant is not so generally 
offensive as the sacrificial robes, but it is quite as symbolic, as 
thoroughly identified with the sacrificial theory of the Lord’s 
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Supper, as distinctly intended to keep that idea present to 
the minds of the people. If the Protestant character of the 
Anglican Church is to be maintained, it is as necessary to for- 
bid this part of the ceremonial as any other. So far as legal 
argument goes, we repeat that the case as put in the judg- 
ment is much stronger against the priestly attitude than 
against the priestly millinery. In relation to the former the 
reasoning is based on a constructive interpretation of the 
rubric; in the other it is clear, direct, and irresistible. 
But strange to say, the Court, which not only put aside 
any idea of indulgence where the law was obscure, but 
even pressed a point in order to condemn the appellant, sud- 
denly changed its tack when it came to decide as to the 
eastward position, and having plainly indicated what the 
law is, suggested a mode of evasion so puerile, that the judges 
must have rolled their tongue in their cheek while it was being 
set forth in their elaborate manifesto. It would surely have 
been as well if the Lord Chancellor and his colleagues had 
remembered that the English nation, by which their decision 
has to be criticized, is not lacking in common sense, and 
that the days are past when the dicta even of the most emi- 
nent tribunal in the country will be accepted as though 
they were the utterances of an oracle, too sacred for their 
logic to be questioned, too absolute for their authority to be 
denied. 

The reasoning by which their lordships justify their con- 
demnation of the vestments is undoubtedly strong; so 
strong, that the more candid of those who dissent from its 
conclusions are compelled to confess that they did not be- 
lieve that so much could have been said in support of the 
view; so strong, as to carry conviction to the majority of un- 
prejudiced people that the authors of the rubric in dispute 
never intended to legalize the obnoxious robes. Still, the 
argument leaves a certain degree of uncertainty at the last, 
and that not so much as to the intention of its authors, as 
to the real significance of the rubric itself. It is curious 
to note how the position of the two parties is reversed in the 


‘present controversy. Hitherto it has been the Ritualists who 


have sought to read a ‘non-natural’ sense into the formu- 
laries, but now they claim to abide by the strict letter of the 
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rubric, whereas their opponents—with the sanction of the 
judges—insist upon construing it in the light of the history. 
The rubric reads thus :— 


‘And here it is to be noted, that such ornaments of the church, and of 
the ministers thereof, at all times of their ministration, shall be retained 
and be in use as were in the Church of England, by authority of Parlia- 
ment, in the second year of the reign of King Edward the Sixth.’ 


Certainly nothing could seem more distinct than this, and 
unless there be some uncertainty as to the vestments in use 
in that year to which reference is made, it is hard to see how 
any dispute could arise. As Sir J. T. Coleridge says in his 
criticism of the Purchas Judgment: ‘ The clause in question 
(by which I mean the rubric in question) is perfectly unambig- 
‘uous in language, free from all difficulty as to construction,’ 
and as the facts are equally undisputed, it would seem as 
though there were an end to all controversy. If a certain 
dress of the minister was in use in the year 1549, and the 
rubric of 1662 distinctly says that the ornaments both of the 
church and minister which were used in that year shall ,be 
retained, what remains to be said ? 

The case becomes even stronger when the story of the 
rubric itself is examined. It is not the same as was adopted 
in 1559, on the first restoration of the Reformed Church under 
Queen Elizabeth. The Act of Uniformity, passed in the first 
year of her reign, restored the second Prayer-Book of Edward 
with certain alterations, and with this special qualification 
contained in the 25th clause :— 

‘Provided always, and be it enacted, that such ornaments of the church 
and of the ministers thereof shall be in use as were in the Church of Eng- 
land by authority of Parliament in the second year of King Edward the 
Sixth, until other order shall be therein taken by the authority of the 
Queen’s Majesty, with the advice of her commissioners appointed under 


the grand seal of England for causes ecclesiastical, or of the Metropolitan 
of this realm.’ 


It has hitherto been a moot point in the controversy whether 
such ‘other order’ was taken by the Queen, the one party 
positively asserting and the other as stoutly denying that the 
celebrated ‘ Advertisements’ of 1566 answer to this descrip- 
tion, and do materially qualify the enactment in question. The 
Court has now pronounced decisively in favour of the former 
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view, and on such grounds that it will not be easy to resist its 
conclusions. But if they be granted, the difficulty is not re- 
moved: inourjudgment it isratherincreased. For, on thisview, 
we have the Church from 1566 down to the Commonwealth 
governed by a certain regulation of which not the slightest 
notice is taken in the revised rubric of 1662, which, on the 
contrary, revives the directions which had been authoritative 
prior to that time. So strong is the argument, that Dr. 
Lushington, of whose ability there can be as little question as 
of his impartiality and his indisposition to make any undue 
concession to the sacerdotal party, pronounces it irresistible. 
His opinion is entitled to the more weight because he was 
not himself identified with either of the great Church parties 
on whose rights he was called to arbitrate, and because his 
decision was given before the prospect of possible danger to 


‘the Establishment had come in as a seriously disturbing 


element to affect the judicial mind. He spoke as a lawyer, 
and the comment of the Judicial Committee is so weak as 
only to give more confidence in the soundness of his view. 
‘He had not been’ (as their lordships now have been) ‘ upon 
‘the path of inquiry, which was really necessary to support 
‘or disprove that proposition.’ 

That is simply a neat and euphemistic way of saying that 
Dr. Lushington had not set himself to inquire whether there 
was not some mode of interpreting the very plain words of a 
rubric in a sense altogether different to that which all un- 
sophisticated readers would put upon them. We have not 
sufficient subtlety to perceive what inquiry can be necessary 
in order to know what is meant by language so plain that it 
hardly admits of a second construction. But if the judges be 
right, and if the meaning is so obscure that one of the most 
able ecclesiastical judges failed to discover it, because he had 
not been upon the new ‘path of inquiry’ to which the Lord 
Chancellor and Lord Selborne and their brethren have given 
themselves, does not this itself constitute an argument for 
giving liberty on the point ? 

On the other hand, the Court, if it had been content to 
abandon the technicalities of the question, and to treat it 
simply in its broader aspects, had a very strong case even 


against liberty. If the contention of the Ritualists be right, 
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the use of the sacrificial vestments is not only legally permis- 
sible, but compulsory. Their argument proves too much for 
their own case. 


‘If the rubric is taken alone, the words in it are not optional, they are 
imperative, and every clergyman who, since 1662, has failed, or may 
hereafter fail to use, in the administration of the Holy Communion, the 
vestments of the first Edwardian Prayer-Book, has been and will be 
guilty of an ecclesiastical offence, rendering him liable to heavy penal- 
ties. Any interpretation of the rubric which would leave it optional to 
the minister to wear or not to wear these vestments, not only would 
be opposed to the ordinary principles of construction, but must also go to 
the extent of leaving it optional to the minister whether he will wear any 
official vesture whatever.’ 


The rubric, it is clear, is a very clumsy piece of work, and 
placed the judges in a very unpleasant dilemma. Had they 
given it a literal interpretation, they must have ordered all the 
clergy at once to adopt alb, tunicle, and vestment. If they 
declared that it left the use of these garments optional, they 
were bound (on their own showing) to leave all the clergy to 
officiate in what dress they pleased. What could they do, 
except go out on that untrodden path of inquiry in which they 
hoped to find some new interpretation which might relieve them 
from their difficulty. They were certainly to be pitied, for the 
position was surrounded with difficulties. Their legal instincts 
prevented them from doing what would have contented the 
Ritualists, and deciding that the use of the garment was op- 
tional, and to be settled by every clergyman for himself. 
Their common sense, no less than their conception of what 
the Anglican Church was meant to be, and their knowledge 
of what it has been for centuries, forbade them to declare 
that the rubric meant what it says, and required all the 
clergy to assume the dress of Romish priests. Possibly, 
if the temper of the Court had been the same as at the time 
when the case of Mr. Bennett had to be decided, some way 
might have been found of reconciling liberty with order, and 
allowing the Ritualists to enjoy their coveted splendour, with- 
out exposing the Church to the possibility of having its services 
performed by some clergyman with Plymouth Brother procli- 
vities dressed in ordinary frock coat. We cannot believe that 
the resources of legal ingenuity are so. exhausted, or that the 
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obligation of a clergyman to wear even a surplice rests so | its 


entirely upon the construction of a single rubric, that the 
Court was so absolutely shut up to a particular line as the 
judgment indicates. Surely there is some old canon which 
might have been exhumed for the purpose of preventing 
Puritan excess, if it was feared that that would be the con- 
sequence of granting liberty to Ritualists. 

But the fact seems to be that the Court was not anxious to 
grant that liberty, and it resolved to cut the Gordian knot in 
a simpler fashion, by refusing to adhere to the mere letter of 
a rubric which seemed to bind them to a course which was 
in all probability opposed to the intentions of its framers, as 
it certainly was in opposition to their practice. The demand 


of the Ritualists was no doubt sufficiently audacious. Of | 


any use of the disputed dress in parish churches during the 
two centuries prior to the ‘Catholic’ revival there is not a 
trace, and hardly more in the century immediately preceding. 
All that Mr. Grueber, in his carefully-prepared ‘ Catechism of 
‘the Ornaments’ Rubric,’ can say, is that in the inventories 
of the effects of parish churches in 1552, the chasuble is found, 
and that in royal and collegiate chapels and in cathedrals the 
robes were in use in the fifteenth and sixteenth centuries. For 
this disuse, which surely is a staggering fact, Mr. Grueber 
accounts ‘in the same way that I account for the almost 
‘universal disuse, some time back, of the daily offices of 
‘matins and evensong, for the neglect of the festivals and fast 
‘days of the Church, and for the omission of other things ; 
‘that is to say, Puritan irreverence and general apathy, and 
‘the great breach in tradition left by the overthrow of the 
‘Church of England under the Commonwealth.” But the 
parallel utterly fails. There has always been a party in the 
Church scrupulous about the observance of matins and even- 
song, festival and fast; but when, until the last twenty-five 
years, was there a party, however small, which obeyed this 
Ornaments’ Rubric, if it is to be interpreted in this ritualistic 
sense? The men who framed it at first, and those who gave 
it its present form in the revision of 1662, cannot have been 
under the dominion of ‘ Puritan irreverence ;’ and if the tradi- 
tion of the Church had been broken by the Commonwealth, the 
Caroline divines gave sufficient proof of their desire to re-knit 
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| its severed strands. Yet we do not find that they ever attempted 


to give that practical effect to this rubric which we should 
have expected. This is not the case of a practice which, having 
once been in vogue, has gradually fallen into disuse, in conse- 
quence of achange in feeling or in circumstances. It is the case 
of a novelty, for which a justification is sought by an appeal to 
a rubric whose meaning is alleged to be so clear that it admits 
neither of dispute nor mistake, but which has been set at 
nought from the time when it was framed, its own authors 
being the first to treat it with neglect. The Rev. John Oakley, 
who has no hesitation in declaring against the view of the 
Court, says that it is ‘ perfectly credible and natural that the 
‘ divines of the Restoration did devise and provide for a liberty 
‘ of retreat in the future which they saw no chance of restoring 
‘at present.’ But this is precisely what they did not do. If 


_ the Ritualist view of the rubric be correct, what they did was 
to lay down a law which they were the first to disobey. The 


Court may be wrong in reading into the rubric a reference to 
the ‘ Advertisements,’ but Mr. Oakley would be still more mani- 
festly wrong if he were to interpret it as a mere permissive 
enactment. Liberty it certainly does not give. Whatever 
else be open to exception in the judgment, the assertion that 
the rubric is imperative is unquestionably correct, and the 
absurdity to which this reduces the advocates of the Ritualist 
interpretation is one of the strongest objections to their view. 
How to deal with an impracticable party which had got 
hold of a rubric whose meaning seems plain enough till 
it comes to be examined in the light of facts, and then 
becomes one of the most extraordinary puzzles, is a problem 
which it is not easy to solve. Curiously enough, the manner 
in which it would have been treated, had the difficulty arisen 
in a civil court, is unintentionally suggested by Mr. Grueber 
in his Catechism. In endeavouring to show that non-user 
does not void a statute, he gives the following example :— 
‘The “ Wager of Battle” is a remarkable one. Though it had become 
practically obsolete for centuries in England, yet Thornton, a murderer, 


who pleaded it in 1818, escaped punishment in consequence, and an 
Act had to be passed for its abolition.’ 


Had this course been followed in the present instance, Mr. 
Ridsdale would have been acquitted, but a law would have 
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been passed for the alteration of the rubric. Where the literal 
sense is opposed to what the judges have pronounced to be the 
true meaning, the dismissal of the accused would have been 
in every way proper. Granted that the judges are right in 
every point ox their contention, it is impossible for them to 
get rid of the awkward fact that the rubric as it stands is 
distinctly against them, and that the only offence of which 
Mr. Ridsdale can be convicted is that he has read it as ninety- 
nine out of every hundred unprejudiced men would read it, 
and has obeyed it accordingly. The probabilities may be 
strongly against this interpretation, but even if all the evidence 
pointed in one direction—if we could suppose that the revisers 
of 1662 were opposed to the introduction of these vestments, 
instead of being, as is notorious, at heart intensely desirous 
of adopting anything which could enhance the glory of the 
priesthood, and assimilate Anglican usage to that of Rome—if 
there were none of those curious scraps of incidental evidence 
which gentlemen like Mr. Malcolm MacColl are so fond of 
picking up, and which, if they are far from Leing conclusive, 
at all events prove that their advocates cannot be summarily 
dismissed as uaving no case—if, in short, the proofs were as 
clear as they are ambiguous, and the conclusion as decisive as 
it is certainly doubtful, there are the words of the rubric itself 
to be faced. If the Advertisements of Elizabeth were so 
fully sanctioned as to become an authority; if they were 
meant to repress sacerdotal extravagance, and not to cur- 
tail Puritan liberty; if alb and chasuble were absolutely 
laid aside from 1559 to the times of the Commonwealth; 
and if the object of the revisers in 1662 was simply to 
perpetuate this state of things, it is a singular pheno- 
menon that the rubric they framed should point to a con- 
clusion so entirely different. Still, if it be so, there is but one 
remedy. The language employed is so far open to question, 
that a clergyman may honestly feel that he is bound to 
wear robes which certainly were in use in the second year of 
Edward VI.’s reign; and though the Supreme Court may as- 
sure him that his interpretation is not correct, he may not 
unreasonably attach more weight to the distinct words of a 
rubric than to the meaning which, by an elaborate process 
of reasoning, is read into them. His position may be one 
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that the nation will not tolerate and ought not to tolerate, but 
it is not warranted, therefore, in doing positive injustice by per- 
verting the law. The one mode of escape from such a dilemma 
is by new legislation, and the truest friends of Protestantism 
in the Establishment are those who would have recourse to 


_ this, instead of seeking to secure their end by allowing the 


Court to usurp functions which it was never intended nor 
authorized to employ. If, as we believe, such legislation is 
utterly impossible, has not the time come when the Protestant 
defenders of the Establishment should begin to ask whether 
the institution itself is worth preserving ? 

The Ritualists would have had less ground of complaint if 
the same stringent construction of clerical duty of which they 
are the victims had been applied to others. It might, indeed, 
have been supposed that the Court had adopted a different 
principle from that on which its predecessor had acted, and 
that the leniency shown to Mr. Gorham and other transgres- 
sors in the past would have no parallel in the future, had 
not the question of the eastward position also been raised. 
If the judgment had been delivered in sections, the first part 
would certainly have created the expectation®fhat Mr. Rids- 
dale’s appeal would be dismissed on all points. But to have 
reasoned thus would only have shown ignorance of the ways 
of ecclesiastical courts. That would have been a consistent, 
straightforward, and intelligible decision, and these are about 
the last qualities which experience would teach us to look 
for in the judgments of these tribunals. The strictly legal 
character which the recent change has given to the Committee 
might, however, have led us to hope that a new spirit had been 
breathed into it, if the judgment on the vestments had been 
given alone, and the other parts of the decision been held in 
reserve. But the Judicial Committee accomplished what might, 
in anticipation, have been pronounced an impossible feat. It 
framed a decision, one half of which was constructed on one 
principle, and the second on an opposite and irreconcilable one. 


‘Courts do occasionally contradict themselves, and, in defiance 


of precedent, undo one year what they had done the year 
before. But it is not often that a Court manages to contradict 
itself in the same judgment, and it may be doubted whether any 


but an ecclesiastical court would be equal tosuch anachievement. 
NO. CXXXI. 9 
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If the object of the Judicial Committee had been to destroy 
the moral effect of their sentence, they could not have done it 
more effectually. The decision on the vestments must com- 
mand a certain amount of respect, even from opponents. Its 
statements are clear and lucid, its arguments forcible and 
telling, its conclusions in accordance with reason, if ap- 
parently contrary to the letter of the law. All its points are 
well put, and cannot easily be answered; and law is so 
tempered by common sense, that it is sure to command a 
large amount of approval. Even of those who may doubt 
whether, looked at legally, the judgment is sound, there 
are numbers who will feel that it ought to be, for it is 
the only one reconcilable with all the facts of the case. But 
any credit which the Court may thus gain is recklessly 
thrown away by its utter contempt of common sense in the 
puerile deliverance relative to the eastward position. Puerile 
indeed seems hardly the fitting epithet by which to describe 
such pitiable trifling with a serious question; but courtesy, if 
nothing else, requires that we should use it in_ preference to 
one that might suggest any imputation on the integrity of the 
judges. We have no sympathy with the wholesale accusations 
which have been directed against the judges, and in relation 
to which the ‘ Guardian,’ which is nothing if not moderate and 
respectable, says that they are ‘ like the idea which a kitchen- 
‘maid may be supposed to form of what goes on in the par- 
‘lour.’ Butif a body of judges display a vacillation and 
inconsistency which provoke and justify severe criticism, 
they must not be surprised if it sometimes trangresses all 
proper bounds. Insinuations against the personal honour 
of some of the most eminent men in the land will recoil only 
on the heads of those by whom they are made, but their 
defenders must not expect to ride off triumphantly on an 


indignant condemnation of charges which, in fact, deserve 


no serious notice. We have no suspicion that they were in- 
fluenced by any motive more sinister than a too loyal devotion 
to the Establishment, and too anxious a desire for its preser- 
vation. Perhaps they were hardly conscious even of the bias 


which this communicated, and we can believe this all the 
more readily since it is evident that they were insensible to- 


the ridicule to which they were exposing’ themselves. That 
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seven men of the world, accustomed to deal with the gravest 
questions, should have agreed on such a decision, is indeed one 
of the most extraordinary features in the whole affair. We 
can understand their anxiety to avert a secession of the High 
Church party, headed by such men as Dr. Pusey and Canon 
Liddon. We do not wonder at their utter indifference to the 
feelings of the Evangelicals, and their belief in their wonderful 
capacity for long-suffering and endurance. We are more sur- 
prised at the expectation which they seem to have indulged of 
separating the Extreme Left from the Centre of the High 
Church party, but this is such a favourite dream of Epis- 
copal tacticians, that an attempt to realize it was natural. 
What does astonish us is the strange want of foresight on 
the part of so many able judges as to the effect of a decision 
which could only expose those who gave it to the contempt 
of practical men, and whose absurdities were all the more 
striking because of the contrast to the previous part of 
the judgment. Ritualists may have been bitterly indignant 
when they found that the Court required them to lay aside 
their gorgeous robes of many colours. They could only 
explode with laughter when they were gravely told that the 
priest might stand facing the altar, and with his back to the 
people, provided the communicants could see the acts which 
were effectually screened from them by his body. In short, 
in their anxiety to lay the basis of a wise ecclesiastical policy, 
the Court gave a judgment, the first part of which is at least 
doubtful law, while the second outrages common sense. 

Mr. Ridsdale was first condemned because he obeyed the 
letter of the law, instead of reading it in the light of history. 
He was acquitted on the next count because the judges would 
look only at the letter, and insisted that a proof of the interpo- 
sition of a body between the congregation and certain acts 
appointed to be done in their sight was not sufficient evidence 
that they did not see them and that the law had been violated. 
We hope that these new principles of evidence may not be 
introduced into courts generally, or criminals will have a 
chance that they have never had before. Happily there is no 
fear of such a misfortune. Judges do not so forget themselves 
when they sit in Westminster Hall. It requires the at- 
mosphere of the Jerusalem ated and the idea that they 
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are acting as members of a committee who, as Mr. Ridsdale 
puts it, are assumed to have some special functions distinct 
from those which belong to judges, as ‘ political advisers of 
‘her Majesty,’ and perhaps also the association with bishops 
as assessors, to produce such a paralysis of judicial strength 
and decision. 

The question which is at present engaging the attention of 
all thoughtful observers, whether Churchmen or Noncon- 
formists, is as to the effect which this judgment will have upon 
the fortunes of the Establishment. Its real character is 
mistaken by none except those who are determined not to see 
it. It is an attempt—to us it appears a last and almost 
desperate attempt — to hold discordant parties together. 
Will it succeed? With the Evangelicals, at all events, there 
will be no difficulty. They are, of course, devoutly thankful 
for the judgment, and even go so far as to assert that the 
Protestant character of the Establishment is vindicated, and 
the sacrificial theory of the communion repudiated. Earnest 
men, who care more for truth than for a party triumph, and 
more for the purity of the gospel than for the maintenance 
of a State Church, would attach but little importance to this, 
unless the evil complained of were actually expelled from the 
Church. When the doctrine which Mr. Bennett glories in 
teaching at Frome, instead of being mildly described as ‘rash 
‘and ill-judged,’ is pronounced unlawful, and those who 
inculcate it are silenced; when albs and chasubles are not 
only forbidden, but absolutely laid aside ; when all the clergy, 
from the canon of St. Paul’s downwards, actually abandon the 
sacerdotal position at the Lord’s Supper; then, but not till 
then, will the boast of the Church Association be justified. 
While the eastward position is not only continued, but may 
be continued with impunity if the clergy choose to resort to 
the little artifice which the Court indirectly suggests if it does 
not recommend ; while hundreds avow their purpose to retain 
the use of the condemned robes; above all, while a thinly 
veiled doctrine of transubstantiation is taught under the 
permission of the Court, nothing has really been done to the 
removal of that semi-Romanism which Evangelicals are so 
vehement in denouncing, but which they will tolerate—yea, 
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though it grow ten times worse—rather than imperil the 
State Church, or their own position in it. 

The proceedings at the late meeting of the Church Associa- 
tion indicate how imperfectly they realize the gravity of the 
situation, or how unequal they are to the duties which rest 
upon them as the self-constituted champions of Protestantism. 
They are only putting on their armour, but they boast 
as those who are putting it off. It is true the conflict 
has been raging for years; but, if rightly viewed, the recent 
decision is only the beginning of the more serious part of the 
strife. Hitherto we have had only an affair of outposts: the 
actual stress of the battle has yet to come. Yet this is the 
point at which Canon Ryle proposes that the Church Associa- 
tion should leave further prosecutions, unless in exceptional 
cases, to the parishioners, which would be equivalent to a pro- 
posal on the part of the Russians, when they have crossed the 
Danube, to withdraw their forces and leave the prosecution of 
the campaign to a Bulgarian militia, which has yet to be 
formed. The worthy canon—whose apparent inability to 
believe in the spiritual forces of the Church if deprived of the 
material help of the State, and melancholy readiness to put 
up with any sham rather than expose the Establishment to 
the slightest risk, have so seriously crippled his power and 
lowered his reputation—is alarmed at the idea of the Associa- 
tion being charged with excessive litigiousness. Nobody likes 
a litigious man, and if this spirit shows itself in ecclesiastical 
matters, if is, according to Mr. Ryle, specially disliked by 
lawyers. Let us not, therefore, says this too prudent adviser, 
undertake a ‘general crusade, and commence an action 
‘against every Ritualistic clergyman in England, from the 
‘Isle of Wight to Berwick-on-Tweed, and from the Land’s 
‘End to the North Foreland.’ This may be wise counsel, but 
if it be, and if the Association is so anxious about the good 
opinion of lawyers, it should never have entered upon any 
suits atall. It is easy to say now that it was only a clear 
definition of the law that was sought, but the unhappy defend- 
ants in the suits will doubtless feel that they have been very 
hardly used in being made the corpus vile on which this in- 
teresting Evangelical experiment of vivisection was to be 
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tried. Neither Mr. Ridsdale nor Mr. Tooth was a greater 
sinner than others of the school, and both of them are 
entitled to sympathy if they have been taken, not as the first 
on whom the power of the law is to be exercised, but only as 
specimens of what the law could do if it was thought wise to 
put it in force. If this were the object really in view, example 
should rather have been made of men of higher standing, 
whose conviction would have produced a more striking impres- 
sion. Possibly Canon Ryle may have some of these in his 
eye when he suggests that there may be exceptional cases 
which will call for the interference of the Associatior. Indeed, 
it was proposed at the meeting that Canon Carter should be 
prosecuted. If action be taken against him and Canon 
Liddon or Archdeacon Denison, the Association may secure 
some respect, even from those who do not approve of its 
policy, and shrink from the necessity which its love to the 
Establishment entails upon it of supporting Protestantism by 
instruments which are condemned by the first principles of 
Protestantism. So long as it selects only feeble men for the 
subjects of its prosecution, and having involved them in end- 
less cost, worry, and trouble, declares that it is content with 
their condemnation as a sufficient declaration of the Protestant 
character of the Anglican Church, and will leave the numbers 
who are guilty of precisely the same offences to work their 
own sweet will until some aggrieved parishioners proceed 
against them, it can incur only contempt and odium. 

The marvel is that the Evangelicals do not see how their tem- 
porizing has destroyed their power. The Delilah of the Estab- 
lishment has shorn their locks, and their strength has departed 
from them, though as yet their slumber is unbroken, and they are 
ignorant of the calamity which has come upon them. A more 
feeble party, one that exerts less influence upon the Church or 
the world, one which politicians think it less necessary to con- 
sult, one from which Christian men, loyal to the principles of 
Protestantism, expect less, is not to be found in England to- 
day. They still hold their conferences, and pass their resolu- 
tions, and issue their manifestoes ; but it is so well understood 
that they mean nothing in particular, that no one gives any 
heed to their utterances. Even bishops are not to be terrified 
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by a perpetual fire of blank cartridges. If they, therefore, 
were the only defenders of Protestantism in the Establishment, 
there would be little hope of averting the absolute triumph 


of the Romanizing party. 


What course High Churchmen will pursue is more doubt- 
ful, but there are at present no signs that they will be 
recreant to the principles they have so boldly avowed. The 
*Guardian,’ indeed, counsels submission, but the ‘ Guardian ’ 
is the organ of those who are in high office, or who expect 
it. Of all journals it is the most truly representative of the 
Establishment, alike in that perfect respectability which is its 
real or supposed strength, and in that soulless Erastianism 
which is its weakness. It is useful simply as indicating the 
wishes of safe men; but these are very different from the 
convictions of strong men, and it is by the latter that the 
action of an active and determined party will be shaped. The 
‘Guardian’ is a high type of a religious newspaper, but it is 
the exponent of a fashionable High Churchism, whose first 
desire is to be correct. If the bishops and deans who regard 
it with favour could shape the policy of the clergy, no doubt 
there would be submission, but they are about the last men 
who will be listened to in a real crisis. Indeed, High Church- 
men have committed themselves so deeply against the action 
of secular courts altogether, that had the decision been as 
favourable as it is unfavourable to their view, it would have 
been hard for them to draw back from their demand for the 
recognition of the ‘ living voice’ of the Church itself. 

This cry for self-government is naturally very popular, and 
it is daily gathering strength. So far is it from being con- 
fined to any one party in the Church, that it may be doubted 
whether, with the exception of a very limited section of Eras- 
tians, the feeling is not more or less shared by all parties. 
There may be great differences as to the constitution of the 
ecclesiastical body in which the power should be vested, but 
there are few who do not secretly participate in the desire for 
autonomy. When a man like the Duke of Richmond, even 
in vindicating the right of the clergy to exclusive privileges 
which belong to them only as ministers of a National Church, 


uses an argument which assumes that the Episcopalians are 
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only a sect among others, we may be sure that there are com- 
paratively few Churchmen who understand the conditions 
under which alone an establishment can exist, and fancy that 
they can retain the supremacy it gives, without sacrificing the 
independence which free Churches enjoy. Hence there is 
everywhere a growing desire for some mode by which the 
‘ living voice of the Church’ can be expressed. The episcopal 
bench would fain have the bishops regarded as its organ. High 
Churchmen demand more power for Convocation, while Evangel- 
icals would have a more popular body, in which the laity should 
be strongly represented. Even the Primate himself has 
ministered to the feeling by the part he has played in the 
pitiable farce which has followed the Ridsdale decision. He 
has done the very thing which the most eager champions of 
priestly pretensions would have most desired him to do, by 
consenting to be to Mr. Ridsdale the ‘living voice of the 
‘Church,’ at least until Convocation pleases to supersede him. 
Playing with edged tools is a proverbially dangerous game, 
and so his Grace may yet find it, as soon as the full significance 


_ of his action is understood. Tacitly he connives at Mr. Rids- 


dale’s defiance of the law when, by giving him a dispensation, 
he enables this rebellious priest to assert that it is not a secular 
court but his own bishop to whom he has yielded obedience. 
The Primate thus gives his sanction to that demand for eccle- 
siastical power which Anglican priests put forward, but which 
the nation will never yield—which in fact it could not yield 
without altering the relations of Church and State altogether, 
and surrendering some of the most precious results of the 
Reformation. 

These Church parties, in the fierceness of their internecine 
strife, have indeed too often forgotten that there is a nation 
which has a right to be consulted, and which has views and 
interests different from either of them. It is for the most 
part extremely patient, but if once roused, it is apt to proceed 
with great decision and promptitude, and to treat in summary 
style all who presume either on its blindness or long-suffering 
to prosecute designs unfriendly to its freedom. Anglican 
priests and Evangelical clergymen alike have trespassed too 
far on its forbearance, the one by a series of acts in opposition. 
to its Protestant principles and traditions, which have culmi- 
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nated in the publication of the book entitled the ‘ Priest in 
‘ Absolution,’ whose infamies have stirred the indignation of 
the whole people, the latter by the cowardice and weakness 
which have allowed the evil to attain its present height. 
There are not a few signs that the time of this endurance is 
drawing to a close, and that the people are learning the 
moral to which the story of Ritualism points. Within 
the last year we seem to have advanced many years nearer to 
disestablishment, and this last judgment may yet be found to 
have contributed materially to this end. The estimate of an 
outsider on such a point is, at least, likely to be impartial, 
and we therefore attach some weight to the opinion of one 
of the weekly organs of fashion, which has considerable worldly 
wisdom, if nothing else, that the only party which can profit 
by the action of the Court is the Liberation Society. 


Art. V.—The Southern Slaves. 


(1.) Geschichte der Bulgaren. Yon Constantin Jos. Jmecex. 
Prague, 1876. 


(2.) Le Monténeyro Contemporain. Par G. Frinziey et Jovan 
Wuianovitz. Paris, 1876. 

(3.) Die Volksstimme der Furopiischen Tiirkei. You Dr. Lorenz 
Drerensacn. Frankfurt-on-Main, 1877. 


(4.) Through Bosnia and the Herzegovina on foot during the 
Insurrection, August and September, 1875. With an 
Historical Review of Bosnia, Revised and Enlarged ; and 
a Glimpse at the Croats, Slavonians, and the ancient 
Republic of Ragusa. By Arruur J. Evans, B.A., F.S.A, 
Second Edition. London, 1877. 


(5.) Herzegovina and the late Uprising, and the Causes of the 


latter, and the Remedies, By W. J. Srmuman. London, 
1877. 


THE events of our own day have brought certain branches of 
historical inquiry into a prominence which they never had 
before; and they have moreover brought them into the closest. 
possible connexion with the great political changes of our time. 
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It is easy for a certain class of critics, the class, we might say, 
of contemptuous loungers, to try to sneer down the great events 
of the age in which they live. It is a harder task, and one 
which needs other gifts, to influence these events. It is easy 
to talk about ‘ the cant of race ;’ it is less easy to get rid of 
the fact that men are in this age influenced by feelings of race 
in a way in which they never were in any earlier time. The 
feeling may be wise or foolish; but its existence is a fact; and 
facts are not got rid of except by processes somewhat less 
easy than that of sneering. In estimating the great influences 
of our own time, the influence of the feeling of race cannot be 
‘set aside. We mean the wider feeling of race, as distinguished 
from the narrower feeling of nationality. And we use the 
words ‘race’ and ‘nationality’ in a broad, practical sense, 
not necessarily implying strict purity of physical descent, but 
accepting, as for all practical purposes we must accept, 
adoption as equivalent to physical descent.* A nation is 
none the less a nation, a race is none the less a race, because 
some of its members belong to it only by virtue of those legal 
fictions which influence society in all its stages, and which 
influence it more deeply in its earlier stages than in any other. 
Taking then the doctrine of race in this sense for granted, 
there is no denying the fact, however that fact may be esti- 
mated, that the feeling of race has become a powerful influence 
in our day, an influence which the sentimental scorner may 
mock at, but whose strength will be acknowledged as a fact 
alike by the scholar and by the practical politician. 

The main reason why a great fact of this kind has been so 
largely made a matter of mockery is because the particular 
form which the practical influence of race has most promi- 
nently taken, the particular quarter of the world in which its 
influence has been deepest, is one which is not a little incon- 
venient to those who fancy that an inconvenient fact can be 
sneered down. To.the sentimental lovers of the Turk the 
great movement which has stirred the heart of the Slavonic 
nations in our day is certainly inconvenient. And, being 


* See these points more fully worked out in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ 
March, 1877, art. Race and Language. We assume the positions that are drawn 
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inconvenient, it is met, in default of argument, with sneers. 
It is ‘the cant of race.’ But, cant or no cant, the fact is there. 
The statesman must grapple as he can with its practical 
bearings ; the historian must trace out as he can its determin- 
ing causes; and the statesman and the historian may well 
walk hand in hand, while both can do without the company of 
the mere mocker. He whose main business is with the past 
will better understand the past by tracing out its effects in the 
present; he whose main business is with the present will 
better understand the present by looking back to its causes in 
the past. But with him who shuts his eyes to both past and 
present, with him who thinks that the facts of either can be 
got rid of by calling them cant or fashion, neither the his- 
torian nor the statesman will waste his time in taking counsel. 

If we cast our eyes over Europe at this moment, we shall see 
that the feeling of race in the modern sense, race, as we have 
defined it above, is chiefly confined to one of the great branches 
of the European family. The feeling of nationality is strong 
enough in other cases. That feeling has, within the last 
twenty years, built up two of the great powers of Europe. It 
has given the world an united Italy and an united Germany. 
And it may be as well toremember that the narrower doctrine 
of nationality was, only a few years back, quite as much the 
subject of mockery with those who fancied themselves wise then 
as the wider doctrine of race is with those who fancy themselves 
wise now. We were told that an united Germany and an united 
Italy were mere dreams of enthusiasts, dreams which lay as far 
out of the range of practical politics as any dreams of Slavonic 
enthusiasts can be now. But united Germany and united Italy 
stand before us, not as dreams, but as facts, in the face of all 
Europe. That there should be a discontented party in both 
lands is only the common course of human affairs. That some 
mistakes may have been made in putting together the fabric 
of the restored nations, that the work may in some parts have 
been done a little too hastily, is the common course of human 
affairs also. But we may be certain that, though there may have . 
been some mistakes in doing the work, though there may be 
some discontent with the work now that it is done, the mistakes 
are not so frightful, the discontent is not so deep, that there 
need be any fear of the work being undone. Both the newly 
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united nations doubtless still have trials to go through; they 
have difficulties to struggle against and to overcome. But in 
either case the dream that the united fabric is likely to fall to 
pieces again is a bugbear conjured up by those to whom 
such a result is, from whatever cause, a matter of hope and 
not of fear. 

The reunion of Germany and the reunion of Italy was in 
each case a strictly national reunion. It did not go beyond 
the practical bounds of the doctrine of nationality ; it did not 
come within the range of the wider doctrine of race. When- 
ever the doctrine of race, as distinguished from the doctrine 
of nationality, was brought forward in discussion on the 
reunion of Germany or of Italy, it really was brought forward 
in a shape which might fairly be called the dream of heated 
enthusiasts. In the case of Germany the rational and practic- 
able union was simply the union of the German nation, not 
the union of the whole Teutonic race. We feel instinctively that 
the union of the whole Teutonic race under a single govern- 
ment, or even under several governments united by ties of 
common feelings and policy, would be simply a dream. It 
would indeed be the ‘cant of race.’ To go no further, ques- 
tions would at once arise, What is the Teutonic race? and 
what right has it to the name? ‘This leads us at once to the 
widely different position held by the Slavonic race, as a race, 
from the position held by any of the other great races of 
Europe. The difference lies on the surface. When we speak 
of the Celtic or Teutonic race, we are dealing with a fact of 
science, a discovery of learned inquiry, and marked by an 
arbitrary scientific name. When we speak of the Slavonic 
race, we speak of a fact which is plain to the eyes of all men, 
and which is marked by a name which has been in unbroken 
popular use for fourteen hundred years. In the case of the 
Celtic and Teutonic races, their names are arbitrary; the 
affinities of their members may be called in question. If we 
speak of Celt or Teuton, we use a name of art, a name which 
has no popular life—a name which no one uses except under 
the conscious influence of learned inquiry—a name which is 
open to dispute, both as to its propriety and as to its extent. 
There is no reason for giving the Celtic name to those nations 
which modern inquiry classes together as Celtic, except that 
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they must for scientific purposes have some name, and that 
the Celtic name will serve as well as any other. But it is not, 
and never was, the name of the race, immemoriably acknow- 
ledged by all the members of that race. With regard to the 
Teutonic name, it is not even clear whether the name is not 
altogether out of place—whether it is not, in truth, a Celtic name 
applied only by mistake to any part of the race which now 
bears it.“ At all events,it is not, and never was, a name in real 
general use among all those to whom it is applied. It is simply 
a name devised by scholars, and scholars themselves are not 
always agreed as to the fitting extent of its range.t With the 
Slavonic name it is otherwise. That name has been in use 
everywhere from the first days when the race itself comes into 
notice. It has been equally familiar on the lips of the people 
who bore it and on the lips of their neighbours and enemies. 
German writers give us the history of the Slaves on the Baltic 
and the Oder. Greek writers give us the history of the Slaves 
on the Danube and the Strymon. The common kindred of 
the nations who bear the name is no discovery of learned 
research ; it is, and has always been, a living fact, admitting 
of no dispute. The name by which that kindred is marked is 
no arbitrary and ambiguous invention of scholars: it is as 
truly the acknowledged name of the race as the lesser national 
names which it takes in are the acknowledged names of 
particular nations. 


* It is by no means clear whether the use of the word Teutonicus, whether to 
denote a kingdom of Germany or something wider, did not come in through a 
mere mistake. The older Latin name for the German, at least the High-German, 
language was lingua Thiotisca = Deutsch, Dutch, in the endless forms of that name. 
It may be thought that Teutonicus, which gradually supplants Thiotiscus, came 
in merely through an effort to be classical, suggested by the likeness, perhaps 
a quite accidental likeness, between the two names. We are hardly entitled to 
rule whether the Teutones of Marius were Celtic or Teutonic; at all events, the 
application of their name to the whole German nation, and still more to the 
whole Teutonic race, would be quite arbitrary. But when, from whatever cause, 
Teutonicus displaced Thiotiscus, it became universal in Germany and was some- 
times used in England ; its extension to Scandinavia is purely the scientific use 
of an arbitrary name. 

t+ In English we commonly apply the name German to the particular German 
nation, perhaps without giving enough heed to the distinction of High and Low 
Dutch. Teutonic we commonly use in a wider sense. German writers, on the 
other hand, call their own nation Deutschen, while in the wider sense they com- 
monly use Germanen. 
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Of course, in saying this we speak from the point of view 
of general history. We do not commit ourselves to any 
theory as to the origin and use of the name in pre-historic, or 
even in early historic times. Along with the Slavonic name, 
in its endless forms, we find other names that may well be 
as ancient, perhaps as widely spread.* We do not presume 
to rule that the Slavonic name is the oldest of all, nor to rule 
how early and by what steps it came to be the common name 
of the race. It is enough for us that it is so in a sense which 
is not shared by either of the names which stand beside it in 
ethnological inquiries. Nor is it for any one who is ignorant 
of the Slavonic speech to decide dogmatically as to the origin 
of the Slavonic name. It may be the ‘ glorious’ folk, or it may 
be the ‘speaking’ folk—the speaking folk as opposed to our 
‘dumb’ selves ; for such we seem in Slavonic ears.t In either 
case the two ideas run nearly into one another. And one thing 
is certain in any case, that no national name has had so deep 
a fall. In most European tongues the name of Slave has. 


become equivalent to bondman; it has displaced the earlier 


names by which the bondmen were called. From Constanti- 
nople to Cordova, the Slave had, through endless wars and 
leadings away captive, become a slave. And the word in this 
latter sense is familiarly used by many to whom its national 
meaning is perhaps wholly unknown. Other national names 
have undergone the like kind of fate, but none has undergone 
it so fully, or in so many tongues. The parallel which most 
concerns ourselves is the fact that, in our own island, the 
name by which we chose to call the Briton, the Wealh or 


* The earliest names of the Slaves are discussed at length by Schafarik,,. 
Slavische Alterthiimer, i. 69, ii. 3, et seg. The name Serb seems to be as old,. 
and only less widely spread, than the name Slave. If Schafarik be right in 
taking the word Szépor in Prokopios (Bell. Goth. iii. 14) to be the same word as 
Serb, he distinctly makes it the common name of the whole race. Kai pojy cai 
Ovopa Kai Tb iv, yap 76 Tadawy 
povg bracy oropadyy (!) aoipat, xwpay The 
name of the Ant gradually goes out of use, while the Slavonic name grows and 
flourishes. Schafarik (ii. 25, et seq.) has collected endless forms of the name. As. 
no Greek word begins with od, the Greeks put in sometimes a 0, but more com- 
monlyar. Yet, except a few words beginning with ox, as oxdypdc, those com- 
binations of letters are hardly more Greek than the o). 

+ The German nations, alas, are called by the Slaves Nemci, or the ‘dumb.’ 
The name Slave, in this relation, has a certain analogy to Lhiotisc, Dutch, 
and the like, the tongue of the people, the peod. 
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stranger, became, especially in its feminine form, one of the 
usual names for the state of bondage.* 

Our present subject however has least to do with that part 
of the Slavonic race whose history caused the Slavonic name 
to undergo this frightful fall. It was mainly the wars of the 
German kings, dukes, and knights with the northern Slaves 
along the Oder and the Baltic which caused the Slave to give 
his name to the state of slavery. We propose now to speak 
mainly of the southern branches of this great race, those who 
have had, like other nations, their ups and downs of victory 
and defeat, and who, if the greater part of them have fallen 
under a worse bondage than their northern kinsfolk, have at 
least shown themselves able and worthy to win back their 
freedom. We wish to take up the thread of a former article, 
in which we traced the history of one important part of the 
lands which are now Slavonic down to the moment when they 
became so. A year back+t we spoke of the ‘Illyrian Emperors. 
‘and their Land.’ We then traced the fate of the Dalmatian 
cities down to the great Slavonic immigration of the seventh 
century. We propose now to take up again our story from 
that point, with only such a view of the earlier history of the 
Southern Slaves, or of any other branch of the Slavonic race, 
as may be needed to make an intelligible story of our account 
of the Slavonic settlements in the lands between the Danube 
and the Cretan sea. 

If we cast our eye over an ethnographical map of Europe, 
we see at once that the Slaves occupy, in point of mere space, 
a region far greater than is occupied by the nations either 
of the Teutonic or of the Romance speech. These two latter 
groups of nations have the advantage in many ways. The 
Slaves have lagged behind, while the other two groups of 
nations have occupied the most valuable parts of the con- 
tinent and its great islands, and have played the foremost 


* Wealh means slave or servant in several compound words, and the feminine 
wylne has altogether got the sense of a female slave. That is to say, in the 
process of English conquest, while the men were slain or driven out, the women 
were often saved alive. Schafarik (ii. 27, 47) collects several forms of the name 
slave in this sense; but he leaves out the Greek ceaBdrw, 
words which should be remembered through the poem quoted by Byron— 

Eizé pac, & THE 

+ British QuaRTERLY Review, July, 1876. 
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part in its history. But in mere extent of geographical 
surface neither of them can for a moment compare with the 
Slaves. The extent of unbroken Slavonic territory, from 
eastern Russia to Bohemia, makes the geographical aspect 
of the other races seem something altogether insignificant. 
If those vast regions were as thickly covered by man and his 
works as England, Belgium, or Lombardy, there would seem 
to be hardly room for any other people to stand by their 
side. But besides this vast continuous Slavonic mass, the 
map also shows another Slavonic region, a region large in 
itself, but which looks small beside the other, a region which is 
cut off from the greater Slavonic mass by other nations, which 
seem, as it were, thrust in between them. These last are that 
unbroken group of Slavonic nations which form so large a part 
of the subjects of the Austrian and the Turk. The Austrian 
indeed, in its character of Bohemian king, has a share in the 
northern mass also. But though, by dint of isolated, or nearly 
isolated, patches, the northern and the southern, the greater and 
the lesser, Slavonic regions come in several places near to one 
another, yet they never actually touch. The two are parted 
asunder on the modern map by two nations, both of whom 
seem strangely out of place. Setting aside smaller settle- 
ments, Teutonic, Slavonic, and any other, the territory which 
lies between the northern and the southern Slaves, has its 
western part occupied by the Turanian Magyars, its eastern 
part by those Roumans who proclaim their Romance character 
in their very name. This non-Slavonic region between the 
two Slavonic regions consists of the Magyar, Saxon, and 
Rouman districts of the Hungarian kingdom, of the Rouman 
principality itself, and the adjoining Rouman lands which 
form part of the dominions of Austria and Russia. 

We should perhaps hardly have expected that such a discord- 
ant pair of nations as Magyars and Roumans, people of aggluti- 
native and people of Latin speech, would have been found filling 
up the space between the two great Slavonic masses. The Rou- 
mans have always been a puzzle. There is no need to enter 
here into their history ; but, on the whole, the most probable 
notion seems to be that which has been lately put forth in 
several quarters, that they are the remains of the Romanized 
inhabitants, not of Trajan’s Dacia only, but of the non-Greek 
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part of the eastern peninsula generally, and that their settle- 
ment in the present Roumania is comparatively modern.* In 
short, the presence of a Romance-speaking people in these 
lands is one of the eccentricities of history, the strange and 
unexpected result of special causes. But the presence of the 
Turanian Magyars is a far more important fact. Their pre- 
sence is the latest result of the old destiny which made the 
lands on the Lower Danube and its great tributaries the high- 
way of all wandering nations. Teutons, Slaves, Turanians, 
have marched along that highway, and have either found 
homes elsewhere to the west or south, or else have altogether 
vanished, whether by destruction or by assimilation to their 
neighbours. At last one Turanian people, the Turks of Byzan- 
tine and the Hungarians of Western history, the Magyars as 
they call themselves, turned the highway into a settled dwelling- 
place. They sat down alongside of the Teuton and the Slave, 
and founded a kingdom which has become European in all 
except the abiding life of its old Turanian tongue. It is these 
Turanian incursions, from the Huns of Attila onwards, which 
have done more than anything else to part asunder the two great 
Slavonic masses, and their history has always had a deep in- 
fluence on the history of the southern division of the Slaves. 
But while the Slaves lie in two great geographical masses, 
we must, for historical purposes, make a threefold rather than 
a twofold division of the race. One great group of Slavonic 
nations has had its main historic being in relation to the 
Eastern Empire and the power which has supplanted it. These 
are the Southern Slaves, who form our special subject, the 
Slaves of the Danube, the Balkan, and the Dalmatian Alps. 
They have their own history. The north-western group, the 
Slaves of the Elbe, the Oder, the Vistula, and the Baltic 
coast, the Slaves of Poland, Bohemia, and that great Slavonic 
region which has gradually put on a German garb, have 
another history. Their history stands mainly in relation to 
the Western Empire, but not till the Western Empire had itself 
become German. These two masses have their history apart. 
* See Jiretek, Geschichte der Bulgaren, 66, 74, 265. Itis worth noticing, though 


- it does not necessarily prove anything, that Nikétas (p, 482. ed. Bonn) identifies 


the Roumans with the older inhabitants of the peninsula. They are ot xara rov 
Aipoy 7d bpo¢ BapBapor, ot Muooi zpdrepov vuvi BAaxor 
oKovrat. 
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The close original kindred of the nations which form the two 
masses is shown by the appearance of the same national names 
in both. But when they were once parted, when the Avar and 
his successor the Magyar had thrust himself in between them, 
the rest of the history of the one group had little to do with 
that of the other. But to the west of that group whose dealings 
were so largely with the Western Empire lies a vast Slavonic 
mass, which is geographically contiguous to the north-western 
Slaves, but whose history, in different aspects, is closely con- 
nected both with them and with the Southern Slaves. These 
are that great group of Slavonic nations which, gathered to- 
gether under Scandinavian princes, received from those princes 
the name of Russians.* Russia, geographically near to the 
north-western Slaves, has found its neighbourhood lead only 
to a long series of wars and rivalries, of alternate conquest 
and alternate oppression. No one justifies the dealings of 
Russia towards Poland in the eighteenth and nineteenth cen- 
turies ; but history cannot forget that, in the general balance 
of things, they simply repay the dealings of Poland towards 
Russia in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. Here 
community of race has not hindered the deadliest mutual 
enmity. That is, community of race has proved less strong 
than the causes, religious and political, which drew Catholic 
Poland into the system of the West and Orthodox Russia into 
the system of the Hast. In language, in religion, in every- 
thing that makes up the life of a people, the tie of Slavonic 
brotherhood, which found everything to weaken it between the 
Pole and the Russian, found everything to strengthen it between 
the Russian and the Southern Slave. Russian, Serb, Bulga- 


The Southern Slaves. 


* On the origin and use of the Russian name see Schafarik (Slavische Alter- 
thiimer, ii. 65, et seq.). He makes the name, the indeclinable ‘Pic, strictly to 
mean the ruling Warangian settlers from Scandinavia. In this way, the use of 
the Russian name would be exactly analogous to the use of the Bulgarian 
name. In both cases the name of the ruling people would be transferred to 
their subjects, Constantine Porphyrogenitus often opposes ‘Pwotsri to SKAa- 
Buri; but the most curious illustration of the original meaning of the name 
comes in the annals of Prudentius of Troyes, a, 839, in Pertz i. 454. Certain 
ambassadors come from the Eastern Emperor Theophilus to Lewis the Pious, 
and with them certain persons ‘ qui se, id est gentem suam, Rhos vocari dicebant 
. .» quorum adyentus causam Imperator diligentius investigans comperit eos 
gentis esse Sueonum.’ So Luidprand, Antapodosis, in reckoning up the enemies 
of the Eastern Empire, reckons ‘ Rusios quos alio nos Nordmannos appellamus.’ 
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rian, might all be at different times the enemies and invaders 
of the New Rome; but they all came alike within the range of 
her magic influence. The centre of their political and reli- 
gious reverence was not the power which sat on the seven 
hills by the Tiber, but the power which sat on the seven hills 
by the Bosporos. 

It has been pointed out more than once that the position 
of these nations with regard to the Eastern Empire does in a 
general way answer to the position of the Teutonic nations 
with regard to the Western Empire. The analogy is marked 
on the face of it; but the points of unlikeness are quite as 
marked as the points of likeness. The analogy, in short, is a 
real one ; the likeness is as close as, under the circumstances, 
it could be; but there was enough difference in the circum- 
stances to bring many points of unlikeness into the two rela- 
tions. The Teutons in the West, the Slaves in the East, were 
severally those among the younger nations of Europe with 
which the two Empires, Western and Eastern, had most to do. 
The Teutons in the West, the Slaves in the East, were the 
nations which settled within the Empire, who became the con- 
querors of its provinces, and at the same time largely became 
disciples as well as conquerors. Neither within the Eastern 
Empire nor on its borders did the Teutonic nations make any 
permanent settlement. The Goths played a great part in the 
history of the Eastern peninsula in the fourth and fifth cen- 
turies; but it was not till they had passed westward into Italy, 
Gaul, and Spain that they founded lasting kingdoms. On the 
northern frontier, beyond the Danube, two Teutonic kingdoms 


‘did arise, those of the Gepide and of the Lombards. Had they 


lasted, the whole history of eastern Europe might have been 
changed. The part which was played by the Slave in the 
Eastern peninsula might have been played by the Teuton; 
the part which the Teuton actually did play in the West could 
hardly have been played by him in the East. 

Some of the differences between the two cases are mani- 
fested at a glance. In the West, the Empire was, at least by 
a legal fiction, transferred to a Teutonic king, who kept on 
the titles and traditions of the elder Empire, and who made 
the Old Rome, if not his practical capital, at all events his 


crowning-place. In the West too new nations arose through 
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Teutonic settlements in Roman lands, nations which kept 
their Roman speech with Teutonic infusions and modifica- 
tions. The modern Frenchman is not purely Gaulish, still 
less is he Roman or Frank; he is the Gaul modified, first by 
Roman and then by Frankish influences. It was only in a 
small part of the West, in Britain and along the line of 
the Rhine and the Danube, that the Teutonic conquerors 
really displaced the Roman inhabitants and their Roman 
language. Elsewhere, in Italy, Gaul, and Spain, they 
gradually passed, more or less thoroughly, under Roman 
influences, and adopted, with unavoidable modifications, the 
Roman speech of the lands in which they settled. No new 
nations have in the same way been formed in the East 
through the invasions of the Slaves. The Slavonic settlers 
within the Eastern Empire might profess an allegiance to the 
Empire which was sometimes practical, sometimes merely 
nominal; sometimes no such allegiance might be professed at 
all. Independent Slavonic princes might imitate imperial 
titles and imperial manners. The new settlers, whether 
subject or independent, might adopt the religion of the 
Empire, and might cultivate its language and literature along- 
side of their own. In some districts they might even lose 
their national being and speech, and be lost among some one 
or other of the earlier races of the Empire. Furthermore, men 
of Slavonic birth might enter the service of the Empire and 
rise to its highest places, the Imperial crown itself not 
excepted. All these things they did; but they did not create 
anything in the East which exactly answers to the Romance 
nations in the West. There is indeed one Romance nation in 
the East, and that Romance nation is far from being un- 
touched by Slavonic influences. But there is no nation which 
speaks a Greek or Latin tongue modified by Slavonic influ- 
ences in the same way or to the same degree in which the 
Romance tongues of the West were modified by Teutonic 
influences. The mass of the Slavonic settlers remained 
distinct from the earlier inhabitants in the form of separate 
nations. Where they do not remain as separate nations, they 
have been altogether assimilated. Servia and the other 
strictly Slavonic lands answer to Germany west of the Rhine 
and south of the Danube. But there is no country in the 
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East where the position of the Slave has been exactly what the 
position of the Teuton has been in Gaul and Spain. So 
again, though the East was ruled by whole dynasties of 
Slavonic Emperors, yet there is nothing in Byzantine history 
which at all answers to the Teutonic Emperors, Frankish and 
Saxon, in the West. Justinian was of Slavonic blood; so was 
the great Macedonian dynasty; but they were assimilated ; 
they personally became subjects of the Empire, and, when they 
had become subjects of the Empire they might, like any other 
of its subjects, become its rulers. The Empire had Slavonic 
Emperors, just as at an earlier time it had Illyrian Emperors. 
It was altogether another process when the Old Rome delibe- 
rately chose a Teutonic king to be her Emperor. The last 
thing which the New Rome would have thought of at any 
stage of its history would have been to bestow its crown on 
Bulgarian Simeon or on Servian Stephen. 

Here then are the chief points of difference between the 
position of the Teutons in the West and the position of the 
Slaves in the East. Both were conquerors; both were disciples; 
but they were conquerors and disciples of very different kinds. 
While in the West new nations were formed and the Empire 
itself passed into Teutonic hands, in the East the old and the 
new nations remained distinct, and the Empire itself went on 
in quite another sense from the way in which it went on in 
the West. We at least need not fear the charge of under- 
valuing the historical importance of the imperial idea in the 
West. Still the legal fiction by which Charles the Great suc- 
ceeded Constantine the Sixth is something quite different 
from the unbroken continuity of the imperial succession in the 
East, from Constantine to that Alexios whom the Crusaders 
hurled from the column of Theodosius. The Western succes- 
sion is made out only by assuming the Eastern succession ; 
the Eastern succession goes on without break or change. 
These are the two main differences, and their causes are not 
far to seek. We might almost sum them up in an epigram, 
and say that the difference between Eastern and Western 
Europe came out of the fact that New Rome was New Rome, 
and not Old. 

The Eastern Empire, Roman by every historical and political 
tradition, Roman by the unbroken transmission of Roman 
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dominion and ‘Roman law, was, after all, like the later 
Western Empire, Roman only by a legal fiction. Its inhabi- 
tants were Romans— by virtue of the edict of Antoninus 
Caracalla. They were not only not Romans in the same sense 
in which the people, first of Rome itself and then of all Italy, 
were Romans; they were not Romans even in the sense in 
which Gauls and Spaniards became Romans. In the West 
there was only one influence, the influence of Rome herself. 


. Where Rome conquered she civilized; those who submitted to 


her rule adopted her language and general culture. The Gaul 
and the Spaniard were not merely subjects of the Roman 
Empire; they had, as far as they could, made themselves 
Romans in speech and in feeling. This could be in the West, 
because Rome everywhere brought with her a higher civiliza- 
tion and the speech and literature of a higher civilization. 
The mere fact of the existence of the Greek nation and the 
Greek language made all this impossible in the East. To the 
Hellenic and Hellenized parts of the world, the Roman came 
as a ruler, to whose rule they might submit, in whose political 
being they might gradually merge themselves. He did not 
come as a civilizer or a teacher ; for they already had a civili- 
zation and literature older and higher than his. The nations 
of the East, the Greeks among them, gradually accepted the 
political position of Romans and learned to glory in the 
Roman name. But Roman they never could become in any 
but the merest political sense. As Latin was the official 
language of the whole Empire, it of course remained the 
official language of that part of the Empire whose seat was at 
Constantinople. For three centuries after the foundation of 
the New Rome, Latin remained the tongue of government, 
law, and warfare; and, down to the last days of the Empire, 
survivals of its use in that character still lingered on. But 
Greek was from the beginning the tongue of literature and 
religion. In the Kast, Greek altogether displaced Latin for 
all purposes, but not till it had received a large infusion of 
Latin technical terms. In the Greek of the Byzantine writers, 
Latin words, technical words of government and warfare, 
meet us in every page. Much of it reads like a piece of legal 
English crowded with technical terms in French. But it is 
only the technical terms which are Latin; the language is 
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Greek, unmixed Greek, good Greek as to most of its forms and og 
most of its constructions. The Latin words remain perfect 
strangers, used in their purely technical meaning. They are 

like the special vocabulary of any particular science; they do 

not form an infusion into the body of the language itself, like 

the Teutonic infusion in French, or the greater Romance infu- 

sion in English. The practical result of all this was that, 

while in the West the Teutonic nations were brought face to 

face with an unmixed Roman influence pervading and animat- 


ing everything, in the East the Slavonic nations came face 
to face with a divided influence, an influence partly Latin, 
partly Greek. In the West the Empire and Church both ' 
spoke one tongue. The bishop gave his blessing, the general 
gave the word of command, in the one Latin speech of Western 
| Europe. In the Hast the Empire spoke one tongue and 
the Church another: the general gave the word of command 
in the tongue of Camillus and Cesar, the bishop gave his 
) blessing in the tongue of Athanasius and John Chrysostom. 
| A divided influence like this, a power which had, as it were, 
t two minds and spoke with two tongues, could never work with ae) | 
® the same effect on its half-conquerors, half-pupils, as the un- q 
g divided Roman influence worked on the minds of the half-con- 
@ querors, half-pupils, of the Empire of the West. The nations 
e of the East bowed to the undivided influence of Greece; the 
y nations of the West bowed to the undivided influence of Rome. 
ul Gaul and Spain were Romanized ; Asia Minor was Hellenized. 
e But the power which was neither wholly Roman nor wholly 
ut Greek had not the same magic charm. The invading Slave 
of became in many ways an apt disciple of the New Rome; but 
t, he never laid aside his own speech and national being; he | 
e, could not thoroughly merge himself in a system which spoke | 
ut with an uncertain voice. He became a disciple ; but in becom- 
id ing a disciple he became also, in a way in which the Teuton 4 
or of the West never did, a rival and an enemy. i 
of But there was another cause which also hindered the i 
‘S, Slavonic settlers in the East from standing in exactly the 
re, same relation to the Empire in which the Teutonic settlers " 
sal stood in the West. This was the difference between the posi- i 
is tion of the two Imperial cities. This is a difference which, as A} 


is we before put it, involves the fact that the New Rome was the 
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New Rome; that the New Rome was called into being because 
there was a work to be done which the Old Rome had ceased 
to be capable of doing. The dominion of Rome had begun as 
the dominion of one city over subject nations. But this cha- 
racter had passed away from it long before the foundation of 
Constantinople. We have shown in other articles how the Old 


Rome was swallowed up by her own greatness, how her local — 


rule, almost her local being, ceased to exist because the whole 
West had in truth become Rome. Rome was now as much on 
the Danube, the Rhine, and the Solway, as she was on the 
Palatine and Capitoline hills. Her influence leavened all, 
quickened all; but she had herself become a shadow and a 
memory. From the third century onwards she ceased to be 
the dwelling-place of her princes; but they were Roman 
princes none the less wherever they reigned. Within her own 
peninsula, Milan and Ravenna supplanted her as seats of 
government. To reign over Rome, to visit Rome, to be 
crowned at Rome, were points of honour with her later lords ; 
but from the Illyrians to the Austrians none made hera constant 
dwelling-place. Her possession was more valuable on account 
of the magic of her name than from any real political or 
military strength that her possession conveyed. Not so with 
the New Rome. The keen eye of her founder called her into 
being to do a work which she has ever done since. As acity, 
as a fortress, asa local seat of empire, the New Rome has been 
in truth more eternal than the Old. In moral influence the 
New Rome cannot for a moment compare with the Old. She 
was the object of wonder, of reverence, of imitation, to every 
surrounding land; but she never spread herself as the Old 
Rome did over all the surrounding lands. She remained a 
ruling city, an impregnable fortress. While the Old Rome 
over and over again opened her gates to Teutonic conquerors, 


_ the New Rome never opened her gates to a Slavonic conqueror. 


Her provinces might be harried at pleasure; her empire 
might seem to be shut up within her own walls ; but within 
those walls it still abode, ready, when the favourable moment 
came, to win back again the lands which had been lost. This 
difference was the natural result of the fact that the one was 
the Old Rome and the other was the New. The dominion of 


the Old Rome had come of itself; its dominion was the effect, . 
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not of any settled plan, but of the silent working of historical 
causes. The first chief who fenced in the Palatine with a wall 
did not dream that his hill-fortress would become the head of 
the world. He did not dream that it would become the head 
of Italy, or even the head of Latium. But the prince who 
fenced in the New Rome, the prince who bade Byzantium 
grow into Constantinople, designed that his younger Rome 
should fulfil the mission that had passed away from the elder 
Rome. He designed that it should fulfil it more thoroughly 
than Milan or Trier or Nikomédeia could fulfil it. And his 
will has been carried out. He called into being a city which, 
while other cities have risen and fallen, has for fifteen hun- 
dred years, in whatever hands, remained the seat of Imperial 
rule ; a city which, as long as Europe and Asia, as long as land 
and sea, keep their places, must remain the seat of Imperial 
rule. The other capitals of Europe seem by her side things 
of yesterday, creations of accident. Some chance a few 
centuries back made them seats of government till some other 
chance may cease to make them seats of government. But 
the city of Constantine abides, and must abide. Over and over 
again has the possession of that city prolonged the duration 
of powers which must otherwise have crumbled away. In the 
hands of Roman, Frank, Greek, and Turk, her Imperial mis- 
sion has never left her. The eternity of the elder Rome is the 
eternity of a moral influence; the eternity of the younger 
Rome is the eternity of a city and fortress fixed on a spot 
which nature itself had destined to be the seat of the empire 
of two worlds. 

Of these two causes then, the unbroken life of the New 
Rome as a local seat of dominion, and the peculiar character 
of its civilization as having no national basis, as being on 
one side Roman and on another side Greek, comes the main 
difference betwee the position of the Teutons in the West and 
that of the Slaves in the East. Still, notwithstanding these 
important points of difference, the general analogy between the 
two settlements is plain on the face of it. The Teutons in the 
West, the Slaves in the East, are severally the representatives 
of the second set of Aryan settlements, those which came 
after the establishment of the Roman power. They are in 
both acses those among the Aryan nations which made their 
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way into the Empire in the endlessly varying relations of cap- 
tives, mercenaries, colonists, disciples, conquerors—in the Kast 
we must add, in a special sense, rivals. Out of their rela- 
tions to the two parts of the Empire have grown the modern 
nations in their several parts’ of the world, as distinguished 
from the older nations which were there before the establish- 
ment of the Roman power. These last still goon in the form 
of the Albanians representing the old Illyrians—of the Greeks 
representing the Greek-speaking subjects of the Empire, politi- 
cally Romanized, but only politically, and till lately keeping 
the Roman name. Lastly, there are the Roumans or Vlachs, 
thoroughly Romanized in language, and, like the Greeks, 
keeping on the Roman name in another form. These, as we 
have said, most likely represent the great Thracian race in 
the widest sense of the word. As having adopted not only the 
Roman name but the Roman language, as having been brought 
first under Roman and then under Slavonic influences, they 
answer more nearly than any other people of the Kast to the 
Romance nations of Gaul and Spain.* But, as we have seen, 
the nature of the Slavonic influence on this Romance nation 
of the East has not been exactly the same as the Teutonic in- 
fluence which has so deeply affected the Romance nations of 
the West. The keeping on of the Roman name too is another 
point of difference. No Frenchman or Spaniard calls himself 
a Roman ; he keeps either the name of his Teutonic conqueror 
or the geographical name of his country: in the West the 
Roman name, as a name of language, lingers only in an obscure 
corner of Retia, as the speech of a people who can hardly 
claim to be called a nation. And in any case this solitary 
Romance nation of the Kast, whose history is among the most 
obscure in Europe, is very far from holding a position at all 
answering to the position of the Romance nations of the West. 
On the other hand, the two other nations whom we have 
just spoken of, the Greeks and the Albanians, those which we 
may call the primitive Aryan nations of the East, those which, 

* This is well put by Diefenbach (p. 67): ‘ Sie gehért zu den romanischen 
Sprachen, und schliesst sich in vielen Eigenthtimlichkeiten niher an die italien- 
ische, weicht aber in anderen von dieser wie von den iibrigen Schwestern ab, 
so wohl in Flexionsformen wie im Wortvorrathe, in welchem die slavische 
mischung den Hauptunterschied bildet und der germanischen der Schwestern 
gegeniiber steht.’ 
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like the Roumans, were there before the Roman conquest, and 
which, unlike the Roumans, still keep the tongues which they 
spoke before the Roman conquest, are of vastly greater import- 
ance than those who answer to them in the West. They have 
in the West no better nor more important parallel than the 
mere survivals of Aryan and non-Aryan older than the Roman 
conquest to be found among the Basques and Celts of Spain, 
Gaul, and the British Islands. 

Lastly, there is in Eastern Europe one feature which more 
than all distinguishes its history from that of Western Kurope. 
This is the appearance of Turanian nations, not as mere in- 
vaders and ravagers, but as permanent settlers. We are not 
here thinking of the settlement of the Ottoman Turk; that 
has its parallel in Western Europe in the long occupation of 
Spain, the shorter occupation of Sicily, by the Saracens. A 
Mahometan occupation has a special characteras a Mahometan 
occupation. In such a case ethnical distinctions are of small 
moment compared with religious distinctions. There is no 
doubt considerable difference between occupation by the 
Semitic Saracen and occupation by the Turanian Turk. Still 
the difference between the two is as nothing compared with 
the difference between Mahometan occupation and occupation 
of any other kind. The earlier Turanian settlers showed 
themselves capable of being admitted into the European sys- 
tem. Coming in as pagan savages, there was nothing beyond 
mere difference of race and speech to hinder them from ac- 
cepting the religion and civilization of Europe. The Saracen 
and the Ottoman, not heathen savages, but representatives— 
the one the noblest, the other the vilest—of the rival religion, 
the rival quasi-civilization, of the East, could not in the like 
sort embrace the creed and civilization of Europe. The one 
was, the other is, an unnatural excrescence at the south-eastern 
and south-western corners of Europe. 

To the Slave of South-eastern Europe, as to the other nations 
of South-eastern Europe, the last Turanian invader, the Ma- 
hometan Turanian, the Turanian who came in by the road 
south of the Euxine, that is the Ottoman Turk, has ever been 
simply an alien enemy and an alien master. The enemy with 
whom there could be no community of thought or feeling, of 
creed or manners—was an enemy to be submitted to as long as 
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his power was overwhelming, but whose yoke was to be cast off 
as soon as there was strength in his victims to cast it off. The 
relations of the Southern Slaves with the earlier Turanian in- 
vaders, the heathen Turanians, the T'uranians who came in by 
the road north of the Euxine, have been of quite another 
kind. Those relations do not stand out so prominently among 
the broad facts of history, but in a certain sense they are of 
far greater historical importance. The relations between the 
Southern Slaves and these earlier Turanian settlers have 
affected the national being of both to its innermost core. 
Drive out the Ottoman, plant and build where he has laid 
waste, and there will be nothing to show that the Ottoman has 
ever been there. His five hundred years’ visit is simply, in 
diplomatic phrase, an ‘ incident,’ which, in diplomatic phrase, 
may be ‘terminated.’ The earlier Turanian settlements were 
no mere incidents, and nothing can terminate their effects. 
The lands north and south of the Lower Danube can never be 
as though Huns, Avars, Bulgarians, Magyars, a crowd of less 
famous nations which are negatively at least of the same 
family, had never pressed into them. The presence of these 
nations adds another point of difference—perhaps the most 
striking point of difference of all—between the history of 
Eastern and of Western Europe. It makes a difference between 
the position of the Slave in the East and the Teuton in the 
West, even greater than the differences which spring from their 
different relations to the Roman power and to the nations 
which were older than the Roman power. 


We now see the vast importance of that intermediate land 
which lies between the Northern and the Southern Slaves, t’ ..t 
which, as we have said, answers roughly to the kinjaum of 
Hungary and its dependencies and the Rouman yiincipality. 
It has been by this road that the Turanian nations, pressing in 
one after another from the lands north of the Euxine, have 
made their way into the heart of Europe, and have in two cases 
settled down and changed themselves into European nations. 
It is not of much moment for our purpose carefully to distin- 
guish their ethnical relations among themselves. How much is 
Turkish, how much is Finnish, how much is Mongolian, are 
points which deeply concern the scientific inquirer into the 
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races and tongues of the non-Aryan nations. For the mere 
European historian it is almost enough that they are non- 
Aryan ; for his purposes Huns, Turks, Bulgarians, Magyars, 
to say nothing of Patzinaks, Chazars, Cumans, all belong to 
one group, a group which is very clearly, if only negatively, 
defined, and which for his purposes it is convenient to call 
Turanian. The Magyars appear in the Byzantine writers as 
Turks ; modern scientific inquiry calls them Fins.* So again, 
the Bulgarians used most commonly to be set down as Turks ; 
one eminent scholar labours hard to make them Huns; now 
the belief in their Finnish origin prevails. So again, in the 
ancient writers, eastern and western, Huns and Avars, Huns 
and Bulgarians, are names which often get confounded. The 
general historian need hardly concern himself with drawing 
these distinctions, or in attempting to decide which theory is 
the most correct. For the broad purposes of European his- 
tory all these nations may be classed together. They all lie 
outside of the European and Aryan world, the world of Rome 
and of the Celtic, Teutonic, and Slavonic disciples of Rome. On 
Western Europe these nations made but little impression. 
The first inroad of the Huns led to the great movement of 
the Goths in the fourth century. That movement seemed for 
a moment as if it were going to make the Eastern peninsula 
a Teutonic land; but it ended in the Goth marching off to 
establish himself in Italy, Gaul, and Spain. All these non- 
Aryan invaders play their part in Western history, the part of 
momentary ravagers and destroyers, but only of momentary 
ravagers and destroyers. The Hun was beaten back by the 
sword of Aétius and the West-Gothic Theodoric. The Avar 
bowed, fo the power of Charles the Great. The Magyar, 
after ravasing well-nigh all Europe, was cut down by the 
sword of Henry and Otto, and was bridled by the erection 
of that Austrian mark whose dukes were one day to grow into 
his own kings. Even the Bulgarian has his share in Western 
history also; we find him, where we should not have expected 


* See especially the thirty-eighth and fortieth chapters of Constantine Por- 
phyrogenitus, De Administrando Imperio. His Turks are always Magyars, but 
he says that their earlier name was LaBaproracpador. Zeuss (710) insists em- 
phatically on the Hunnish origin of the Bulgarians. 
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to find him, as a peaceful settler in Southern Italy.* On the 


south-eastern nations, above all on the south-eastern Slaves, 
the effect of the coming of these nations has been far 
deeper. Their greatest settlement has, as we have seen, 
placed a lasting barrier between the two great divisions of 
the Slavonic race which stand so far apart on the map. 
The Magyar power, thrust in like a wedge, divides the Old 
Servia from the New, the Old Croatia from the New. But, 
more important even than this, one great division of the 
Slavonic race, the greatest division of the Slaves of south- 
eastern Europe, passing under the rule of Turanian princes 
and taking a Turanian name, have become in one age the 
most terrible of enemies to the Byzantine rulers of New 
Rome, and in another the most helpless of the victims of her 
Ottoman rulers. The Bulgarian stands out as the great 
example of the assimilation of a Turanian minority by a 
Slavonic majority. As such, his history is the most instruc- 
tive of all histories for the present moment. When the 
Turanian came as a mere heathen savage he could be Chris- 
tianized, Europeanized, assimilated by an European and 
Christian nation. When he came in a positively higher posi- 
tion, with the half-truth of Islam, with the half-civilization of 
the East, he could not be assimilated, Christianized, Euro- 
peanized ; he could only remain the alien and barbarian 
intruder which he was at his first coming. 


We may divide the Slaves of the south-eastern peninsula 
into two great classes—those which did, and those which did 
not, come into relations of ethnical connexion with the suc- 
cessive Turanian settlers. It is easier to divide the two classes 
than to give them appropriate names. The former ciass may 
with strict accuracy, if the historical origin of the name be 
remembered, be called Bulgarian. The other class we are 


* The earliest mention of the Bulgarians seems to be in the reign of 
Theodoric. Ennodios, in his Panegyric (p. 24, Paris ed. of Cassiodorus, 1589), 
speaks of the Bulgarians as overthrown by Theodoric ; they are again mentioned 
under Athalaric in Cassiodorus, var, viii. 21, Paul Warnefrid (i. 16, 17) describes 
Bulgarian wars with the Lombards ; but, in vy. 29, we read how ‘ Bulgarorum 
dux Alsico nomine en inscertum quam ab causam, a sua gente digressus, Italian 
pacifice introicus cum omni sui ducatus exercitu,’ comes to King Grimoald, 
who quarters him and his followers in the parts of Beneventum. See Muratori’s 
note. 
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tempted to call Servian, from the name of its most prominent 
member. But the Servian name cannot with any accuracy be 
extended to the Croatians, distinct as they were in the days of 
Heraclius, and distinct as they remain now. We are tempted 
todistinguish them as Illyrian Slaves ; but, if this name is used, 
it must be remembered that it is used in a purely geographical 
sense, and not as implying that the Slaves of that region stand 
in at all the same relation to the old Illyrians in which the 
Slaves of the other region undoubtedly stand to the old Bul- 
garians. In any case, it should be remembered that the 
Servian name is the genuine native name of a Slavonic people, 
while the Bulgarian name is merely the name of Turanian 
conquerors assimilated and adopted by their Slavonic subjects 
and neighbours. For that very reason the names, if used in 
this way, will have a significance; they will distinguish the 
Servian, the pure Slave—sometimes indeed politically the sub- 
ject of the Turanian Magyar, but in an ethnical point of view 
neither influencing nor influenced by him—from the Bulgarian, 
the assimilated Slave, the Slave brought into close ethnical 
connexion with the Turanian, influencing him and influenced 
by him. 


Leaving the special historians of the Slaves to trace out 
their earlier history, authentic or legendary, their first appear- 
ance as important actors in European history begins in the 
sixth century. We have a picture of them as they were then, 
in their seats beyond the Danube, painted by a writer who, in 
an age of ecclesiastical controversies and barbarian invasions, 
seems to belong to the band of historians of old Hellas. Pro- 
kopios sets before us the Slaves of his day, like many other 
nations at the same stage of their growth, as living a just and 
peaceable life among themselves, but as capable of every ex- 
cess of cruelty toward enemies in time of war. They lived ina 
rude and simple fashion, in houses far apart from one another. 
Among them the primitive democracy flourished; they had 
no single chief, but everything was settled in the assembly of 
the nation or tribe.* This, of course, marks a political stage 

* The Slaves came over and over again in the Gothic war of Prokopios. Their 
special picture is given at iii. 14. Ta yap vn raira, re kai “Avra, 
Gpyovrat mpdc avdpoc évdc, év Snpoxparia ix Proredovor, Kai dud 
abroicg THY Tpayparwu asi Ta TE Eipupopa Kai Ta éc Kowdy 
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common to Slave and Teuton, and to every branch of the Aryan 
family. It does not shut out the authority—if we may transfer 
our own Teutonic names—of the Ealderman in peace and the 
Heretoga in war. But it does shut out any one armed with the 
powers of a Byzantine or Persian despot. It may well mark 
the stage of ‘government by ealderman of tribes as dis- 
tinguished from kings of nations. But these people, among 
whom in their own homes crimes of fraud and violence were 
almost unknown, laid waste every accessible province of the 
Empire without mercy. They wasted, they destroyed, they 
carried off captives, they slew, they tortured; even the re- 
fined cruelty of the stake was not unknown among them.” 
All this went on, almost unchecked, while the armies of the 
Empire were winning back Africa and Italy. Justinian, him- 
self of Slavonic birth, saw his provinces wasted, almost up to 
the walls of Constantinople, by men whom he had perhaps 
forgotten were his own countrymen. Meanwhile he sent mer- 
cenaries of the same race, as of all other races, under a com- 
mander of their own race, to drive the Teutonic conqueror 
from Carthage and from Old Rome. If Justinian was a Slave, 
so was Belisarius ; the codifier of the Roman law, the reviver 
of the Roman military power, both came of the blood of the 
barbarians by whom the provinces and cities of the Roman 
Empire were turned into howling wildernesses and desolate 
heaps. But inroads of this kind are, with Aryan nations at 
least, the mere forerunners of permanent settlements, and we 
can hardly doubt that from this time onwards, large tracts, 
from the Danube to Peloponnésos, were permanently settled by 
the Slavonic inhabitants who hold them still. Then and now 
alike, the geographical boundary is hard to draw, and the 
political boundary, now wiped out by common slavery, was 
then hard to draw also. Which tribes asserted complete in- 


Further on he says: Iovnpoi pévrot 7) Kaxovpyor we Tvyyavovow drrec, 
GAG Kav TP OdvrKdy 

* See the account of their cruelties in Prokopios, Bell. Goth. iii. 37, 38. The 
impaling is minutely described. "Exrewoy dé robe mapatinrovrac ovre 
Sdpart obre Ty Ary GAG TNEApEVOL ioxypd- 
rara, re é¢ ra padtora Eby Big 
re é¢ avOpwrwr Ta 6H abrod¢ jéiovy. In the 
sixth century there were no British consuls in those parts, or some of them 
might have reported that the sufferers were bean-bags or curious spectators, 
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dependence, which acknowledged some relation of vassalage 
or tribute to the Empire on whose soil they had settled, were 
questions the answers to which would have changed from year 
to year, according to the fluctuations of warfare and policy. 
We should be safe in saying that, in all parts, the coast and 
the great cities remained to the Empire, while the greater 
part of the inland country was practically, if not formally, cut 
off from it. But at what exact point from the coast to draw 
the line, and what exact curves in and out that line should take, 
we must decline to pronounce then, and we must decline to 
pronounce now. It is enough to say that, from the sixth cen- 
tury, from the reign of Justinian, we may place the real 
beginning of the process by which the Slaves have become, 
in point of population and geographical extent, the greatest of 
all the races of the south-eastern peninsula. 

The Slavonic settlements of which we have just been speak- 
ing must for the present be left without a name; the name 
which became theirs in later history had not yet been borrowed 
by them. The Bulgarian has not yet begun to play his 
historic part. The forefront of Turanian invasion is now held 


by the Avar, nor is it always easy in the sixth and seventh 


centuries to distinguish the acts of the Avars from the acts of 
the Slaves.* One is tempted to think that Avars and Slaves 
must, at the beginning of the seventh century, have stood 
towards one another, less extensively and less permanently, in 
the same relation in which Bulgarians and Slaves had begun 
to stand to one another at the end of the seventh century. 
The invaders against whom Belisarius was called forth on his 


* Tn one of the passages already quoted from Prokopios there seems to be a 
tendency to imply that there was something Hunnish about the Slaves. By 
Western writers the two are not uncommonly confounded. See Schafarik, 
Slavische Alterthiimer, i, 327, 512; ii. 6, 364. Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
twice, in his twenty-ninth chapter, identifies Slaves and Avars. Adar ot Kai 
"ABapor kadovpevor. Slaves and Huns, or Avars, appear acting together in 
Theophanes, i. 360, 414, and Nicephorus Cpolitanus, 20, 40 (ed. Bonn). The 
two sets of names seem to run naturally. together in the iambics of George of 
Pisidia (Bellum Avaricum, 197),— ; 

TOAaBog yap Kai Onc Bovdryapod 
avdic rs Midog ry TKvOy 
(at this moment the Mede seems more promising than the Hun); and some 
way further on (409) he distinctly speaks of— 
DOAGBwy re Bovrydpore pepcypiva. 
No. CXXXI. 11 
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last efforts seem to have been strictly Huns, rather than either 
Avars or Bulgarians.* But in the wars of the first half of the 
seventh century the Avars filled the foremost place. And in 
the later years of the century before that, the Avars are men- 
tioned in one special conquest, which it is clear was in its 
essential character Slavonic. This is no other than that 
Slavonic occupation of Greece itself which has been the sub- 
ject of so much controversy, and a right understanding of 
which is so needful for any thorough grasp of the general re- 
lations of the south-eastern nations of Europe to one another. 


On the right understanding of this particular settlement 
depends the question, of no less importance than this, Who are 
the present inhabitants of Greece ? Let us remark in starting 
that, important and interesting as the question is as a matter of 
history, it is absolutely devoid of all practical importance. If 
there were any who fifty years ago took up the cause of Greece 
out of a mere fit of classical enthusiasm, who felt a zeal for 
men whom they believed to be descendants of old Athenians 
and Spartans which they would not have felt for men of some 
other race struggling for their faith and their freedom, with 
them we need not now argue. By such it would doubtless be 
felt both as a disappointment and as a kind of insult to be 
told that the Greeks who called forth their zeal were no Greeks 
at all, that the old Hellenic race had utterly perished, that 
those who, after bearing the name of Romans for ages, had at 
last exchanged it for that of Hellénes, were simply Slaves, 
Avars, Albanians, barbarian colonists of any kind, who had 
adopted the Greek tongue without any real Greek descent. 
To those who had taken up the Greek cause on more reason- 
able grounds, to those who would have been ready to give sym- 
pathy and aid to any struggling land and people, and to whom 
the belief that it was Hellas and the Hellénes for whom they 
were striving simply added a little touch of sentimental charm— 
to these such an announcement might bring a sentimental dis- 
pointment, but that would be all. Their support was given to 
the cause of freedom on grounds which no disappointment of 
this kind could seriously touch. Greek and Servian were 
fighting the same glorious fight at the same moment. The 


* Cf. Theophanes, i, 360, with Agathias, v. 11, 
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-eause of each was alike the cause of rightand freedom. The 

wrongs of both were equal; the struggles of both were equal. 
There was no rational ground on which the Greek could claim 
the support of Europe on which the Servian could not claim 
it equally. In the Greek struggle itself Greeks and Albanians 
won equal glory side by side. The names of Botzarés and 
Miaoulés are as worthy of honour as those of Constantine 
Kanarés and Olympian George. The cause of the south- 
eastern nations, the cause of right against wrong, of freedom 
against oppression, is one too great and holy to be in any way 
affected by the subtleties of ethnology. If we were to accept 
every detail of the famous theory of Fallmerayer,* it would 
make no difference whatever in our essential feelings both 
towards the liberated and the enslaved parts of Greece. It 
would blunt the edge of certain poetical and romantic associa- 
tions, and that would be all. 

But, if we look critically into the matter, there is nogreat need 
to be alarmed even forthose poetical and romantic associations. 
If indeed we go to look in modern Geece for pure and unmixed 
Hellénes, untainted by any drop of barbarian blood, that we 
assuredly shall not find. We shall not find unmixed Hellénes 
in Greece, any more than we shall find an unmixed population 
of any other race anywhere else. We may go a step further, 


-and say that, while no race is absolutely pure but still some 


races are purer than others, the modern Greeks, taking them 
as a whole, are certainly not among the purest. In particular 


‘districts and islands the Hellenic blood would seem to be as 


pure as any blood is anywhere. But, in the nation as a whole, 
there must be allowed to be considerable mixture ; that is to 


‘say, the Greek nation, like all other nations, has been affected, 


and largely affected, by the law of adoption. The essence, the 
kernel, of the nation, all that gives it historic life and national 
being, is, and always has been Greek. But in Greece, as in 
other lands, neighbours, colonists, conquerors, disciples, have 
been largely adopted, assimilated, in a word, Hellenized. The 
Albanian, the Slave, the Rouman, has been often adopted into 
the Hellenic body. But the very fact of his adoption proves that 


‘there was a real Hellenic body for him to be adopted into. If 


* Geschichte der Halbinsel Morea wihrend des Mittelalters. (Stuttgart und 
Tiibingen, 1830.) 
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we do not look for a purity of national descent which we shall. 
never find—if it is enough for us that the Greeks shall be as 
truly a Greek as the Englishman is an Englishman, or the 
German a German—in that case we need not be troubled by 
the fact that the Hellenic body has received several foreign in- 
fusions. And of these foreign infusions the greatest undoubt- 
edly was the result of the Slavonic occupation of Peloponnésos 
in the latter years of the sixth century. 

It must be borne in mind that, down to the Latin taking of 
Constantinople, Greece itself was, in the ideas of its rulers, one 
of the least important parts of the Empire which kept on the 
language and literature of Greece. There are no provinces 
which play a less important part in Byzantine history than 
those of old Hellas. It is an event which stands quite by it- 
self when, in the eighth century, the islanders of the Kyklades 
strove to give Constantinople an Emperor of their own choos- 
ing, an Orthodox prince instead of the Isaurian Iconoclast. It 
is therefore only from slight and incidental notices that we are 
able to put together the history of the loss and recovery of the 
greater partof Greece. These notices have been put together 
with great skill by Fallmerayer.* But it is hard to see how 
his facts bear out his conclusions. In the year 577, and again 
in 584, the Slaves, possibly under Avar leaders, made their 
way into Peloponnésos. A plague in the days of Constantine 
Kopronymos led to a further settlement, and we are told that 
the parts which they occupied were altogether cut off from the 
Empire, and that a Roman—in modern phrase a Greek—was 
hardly ever seen among them. At last, in 775, Hiréné, being 
at peace with the Saracens, sent Staurakios to subdue the 
Slaves in Hellas. He entered Peloponnésos, and brought its 
Slavonic people into at least a tributary relation to the Empire.. 
But nearly thirty years later, in 802, the Slaves had again won: 


* See his third and fourth chapters, and Finlay, ‘ Mediwval Greece and Tre- 
bizond,’ p. 14, et seqg.; Zeuss, Die Deutschen und die Nachbarstimme, 624’; 
and the chapter in Schafarik’s second volume, Die Bulgarischen Slaven. The 
most important passages have often been quoted. The date 584 comes from a 
writing of the Patriarch Nicolas, in the time of Alexios Komnénos, who speaks 
of it as xaraorpo47) rév “ABdpwy, though the colonization was certainly Slavonic.. 
See Zeuss, 625; Jireéek, 121, et seqq. But the whole theory of Fallmerayer is: 
most thoroughly and exhaustively examined by Hopf, Geschichte Griechuland,, 
and in M.-von Helatt’s new edition, 
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strength enough to attack the city of Patrai with the help of 
a Saracen fleet. And they were defeated only, in the belief 
of the time, by the personal intervention of the Apostle An- 
drew, who is spoken of in the West as the mildest of saints,* but 
who, at such a moment as this, showed himself as a mounted 
warrior, weapons in hand. From this time the peninsula must 
have been gradually Hellenized afresh. When Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus wrote, a hundred and forty years later, he 
imew of only two Slavonic tribes in Peloponnésos. In the 
course of the ninth century the Peloponnésian Slaves became 
subjects of the Empire. ‘Two tribes only, the Miléngians and 
the Ezerites, kept their freedom, on a mere payment of tribute, 
in the mountains of Taygetos and on the shore by Hellos. 
But it is quite certain that the Slaves were not utterly rooted 
out. We hear of them again in the days of the Frank con- 
quest of Morea, and they may even be traced down to the 
days just before the Turkish conquest, when Peloponnésos was 
again won back by Constantinople. In the last struggle with 
the Turk the remnant of the Peloponnésian Slaves seem to have 
been content to merge themselves in the Greeks, exactly as 
the Albanians of Greece did in the War of Independence.t 

We thus have full proof of a long Slavonic occupation of a 
great part of Greece, an occupation which cannot fail to have 
caused a considerable admixture of Slavonic blood in the 
veins of all the later inhabitants of Greece. In the eyes of 
the outer world, Peloponnésos was Sclavinia, just as Dalmatia 
was, just as Mecklenburg was.{ But we can see nothing in 
all this to justify the notion that the modern Greeks are 
nothing but Slaves who have learned Greek. Fallmerayer’s 
own story shows that, during the whole Slavonic occupation, 
ithe chief towns and the greater part of the coast were still 
held by the Empire. He enlarges almost with unction on the 
strictly Hellenic character of Monembasia. Nor does he fail 


* Saint Andrew appears in England as ‘sanctorum mitissimus.’ His warlike 
exploits at Patrai are recorded by Constantine Porphyrogenitus (De Ad. Imp. 49). 

+ See Finlay, ‘ Medieval Greece and Trebizond,’ 268, 275. The last mention 
of the Slaves in Greece is as late as the first years of the fifteenth century. 

ft ZkrAaBwia, Sclavinia, means any Slavonic land. In our own day it has 
specially settled down on the land between the Sav and the Drav. Fallmerayer 
and Finlay (19) quote a passage from the Acta Sanctorum, in which Monembasia 
‘ig said to be in ‘ Slavinica terra.’ 
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to quote the emphatic witness of the imperial geographer,. 
that the men of Maina, who kept their wild independence: 
then as they did down to our own times, were no Slaves, but 
descendants of the old Romans—stiffnecked pagans, unbap- 
tized till the days of Basil, who still cherished the worship 
of the gods of Hellas, the only people who still bear the name 
of Hellénes. Fallmerayer himself gets specially eloquent on 
this last point, enlarging on the three religions which existed 
side by side in the peninsula. While Christ and the Panagia 
were still worshipped at Patrai and Corinth, altars still 
smoked to Zeus and Apollo among the mountain holds of the 
Mainotes; and to Radagas and the other idols of the Slaves, 
in the mountain holds of the Ezerites.* All this shows that, 
while it is absurd to talk of the modern Greeks as if they were 
pure Hellénes, it is equally absurd to talk of their having no 
drop of true Hellenic blood in their veins. They are beyond 
doubt a people Hellenic in its essence, but which has assi- 
milated, first, a large Slavonic, and afterwards a large 
Albanian, infusion. That the Greeks were able to do so: 
shows that they were most likely the race strongest in: 
numbers, certainly the race strongest in all that gives 
national life and character. The history of the Slavonic 
occupation and of the Greek recovery of Peloponnésos, is 
clearly written in the local nomenclature of the land. Along-. 
side of the old Hellenic names which have lived on to our 
own day, we find a crowd of Slavonic names of smaller 
places. And we find too a more remarkable class of names 
still, names unknown in ancient times, but as truly Hellenic 
as the ancient names. These could only have been given 
in the process by which the men of the Peloponnésian cities 
again won back the Peloponnésian land. The Taygetos of 
* See Fallmerayer, 260. The passage where Constantine Porphyrogenitus 
(De Ad. Imp. ¢. 50) describes the Mainotes is most remarkable, as illustrating 
the nomenclature of the time ;—Oi rod Maine oikhropec ob« 
yevedc THY Bwy, AN’ rHv ‘Pwpaiwy, ot Kai 
TOU viv mapa ivroriwy "EN\nvic did 7d ty 
Aawic xodvorg eidwodaroac Kai THY cidWWY Kara TaXaLOde 
oirweg iri Baosiag Tod BarriVévrec 
yéeyovaotv. It must be remembered that no Christian would have called himself 
“EXAnv. Somewhat earlier (cap. 49) he had used an earlier and rarer name, 


more distinctly national in its use than either ‘Pwyaiog or"EMyv. He tells. 
how the Peloponnésian Slaves rac oixiag 
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old Lakonian geography, the stronghold of the Slavonic 
Ezerites, is known to Constantine Porphyrogenitus by the 
name of Pentedaktylos, a name than which nothing could be 
more purely Greek, but which, as the name of a Peloponnésian 
stronghold, would have been as little understood by Libanius 
as by Homer.” 


The Slavonic occupation of Peloponnésos stands as a kind 
of episode in the general history of the relations of the 
Southern Slaves towards the Empire. From the time of their 
first settlement, their history, so far as we have it, stands by 
itself, and may be followed out by itself to the end. Still it 
is part of the great settlement of the sixth century, the 
general settlement of the Slaves in the lands stretching from 
the Lower Danube to the Ionian and Aigean seas. But before 
the events which gave that settlement its special character, 
another chain of events had founded another set of Slavonic 
settlements, whose history is in some points distinct from 
theirs. After, so to speak, Bulgaria had come into being, but 
before it had become Bulgaria, the Slavonic settlements in 
Illyricum, in the narrower sense, the settlements in Servia, 
Croatia, and Dalmatia, as distinguished from those in Mesia, 
Thrace, and Macedonia, had begun. The lands in the 
triangle between the Save and the Hadriatic had been 
wasted over and over again by Slaves and Avars, when 
Heraclius bethought himself of planting a wholly new race of 
colonists on the wasted land. They were Slaves, but Slaves 
from more distant lands. They were Slavonic foes of the 
Avars, who craved help of the Roman power against the 


* Fallmerayer is rich in his lists of Slavonic names; and there is no denying 
that a large part of the nomenclature of modern Greece is Slavonic, any more 
than that a large part of the nomenclature of northern England is Danish. But 
some names, while they prove the presence of Slaves, prove something else also, 
Such a name as TkAaBoywpior, like bpayyoywpioy in later times, exactly answers 
to our own Danby and Nor[th]manton. They imply the presence of Slaves and 
Franks ; but they imply also that the general population of the country was not 
Slave or Frank. In p. 247 he compares the process by which the Slaves were 
Hellenized with the process by which the Teutonic settlers in Italy were 
Romanized, The parallel is ingenious, but fallacious, and it tells against its 
own argument. No large part of Italy was wholly settled by Teutonic colonists. 
The parallel, in short, would tend to make the Slavonic occupation of Greece 
less extensive than we have every reason to believe that it was. 
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common enemy, and whom the Roman Emperor was well 
pleased to plant in that distant corner of his nominal domi- 
nions as a bulwark against the Turanian invader. Two chief 
nations were led to change their seats for the purpose, and 
to come from the lands watered by the Elbe and the Vistula 
into the lands watered by the great tributaries of the Danube. 
Modern geography has forgotten their names in their older 
seats; but in the outlying colonies they still remain, after 
twelve hundred years’ occupation, after endless revolutions, 
changes of dynasty, changes of masters. It may surprise 
some to look for the older Servia in the land which is now 
familiar as the kingdom of Saxony. But there lies the old 
Servia or Sorabia—the spellings of all their names are 
endless—which, like most of the earlier seats of these 
migratory nations, is distinguished as the Great or the White. 
By the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus it was dis- 
tinguished as the Unbaptized. Apart from the old Serbs 
lay the old Crobatians or Croats, the people of the Old or 
White or Unbaptized Crobatia, in the south-western part 
of what afterwards was Poland.* These tribes occupied 
Illyricum by imperial authority, and for some ages they kept 
on a nominal and precarious allegiance to the Empire, in 
opposition, first to the Avar and then to the Bulgarian. And, 
as subjects and champions of the Christian Empire, some at 
least had from the beginning embraced the religion of the 
Empire. But both their Christianity and their allegiance 
seem to have sat lightly upon them. The Imperial geographer 
is driven to confess that down to the accession of his grand- 


* The geography of Constantine’s account (31) is worth noticing. ‘Ioréoy ore 
ot LépBror aBarriorwy LVipBrwv Kai dompwy 
yovra, trav Toupkiac sig tov map’ Boixe 
iv olg Kai  Ppayyia, dpoiwe cai peyadrn XpwBaria 
aBarrisroc Kai apn Elsewhere 30), ot XpwBarot 
kouy Bay:Bapsiac, évOa sisiv dpriwe oi BedoypwBara. See Scha- 
farik, ii. 242, et seqq. The BedXoyguBdror and the dozpn XpwGaria translate 
one another. It is worth noticing that the imperial geographer is led away by 
one very false bit of etymology: ry ‘Pwpyaiwy diadéxrp dSovdot 
mpooayopebovrat . . . rabrny dé THY énwyvpiay ot dia 7d SovdAor 
yevio—a Tov Baciéwe ‘Pwpaiwy. It is not always clear what language is meant 
by 7 rév ‘Pwpaiwy duadexrog: here it plainly is Latin. On this matter, and on 
the whole early history of the Serbs and Croatians, see the chapters in Scha- 
farik’s second volume, Die Serbischen Slawen and Die Chorwatischen Slawen. 
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father, not only the Slavonic settlers, but even the Dalmatian 
eoast towns became practically independent of the Empire, 
and that the greater part of the Slavonic settlers were still 
unbaptized.* It is plain however that the coast towns never 
wholly cast aside their allegiance. 

When Charles the Great spread his power over a large part 
of these Illyrian Slaves, he respected the tie which bound the 
coast cities to the rival Empire.t It was not till the reign of 
Basil the Macedonian that either Christianity or the Imperial 
power again won back any firm footing in these lands. By 
his zeal the greater part of the Illyrian Slaves were converted 
to the faith. His grandson always pointedly contrasts the 
baptized Croats and baptized Serbs, who were at least his 
own nominal vassals, with the unbaptized Croats and Serbs, 
who lived far away in their old homes. But even now the 
re-establishment of the Imperial power in these regions was 
but nominal. The cities clave to the Empire; but it was found 
expedient to allow them to pay tribute to the Slavonic chiefs 
in their neighbourhood. And one stiff-necked portion of the 
settlers altogether refused to accept either the dominion or 
the faith of the Empire. Between Spalato and Ragusa ley 
this land of the unconverted Narentines, the Pagania of 
those days. Of their possessions on the mainland one. small 
spot remains in some sort Pagania to this day. At Klek, at 
the innermost point of the deep inlet guarded by the long 
peninsula of Sabioncello, the dominion of the Turk comes 
down, in name at least, to the waters of the Hadriatic. 
And, besides their possessions on the mainland, the Pagans 
of Constantine’s day held several of the greatest of the 
Dalmatian islands. Pharos, then still Pharos, but now 
Lesina, the old Parian colony of Dionysios ;—busy Brazza, 
whose name has not changed ;—Meleda, the Dalmatian rival 


* According to Constantine (De Adm. Imp. 29), all the people of these parts 
had become practically independent, "Teydvacw pyre rp Barret 
‘Pwpaiwy pyre érépwp Tivi GAG of THY 
éBarriLovro, adda péxpe He then goes on to 
describe the missionary work of his apostolic grandfather. 

+ Einhard (Vita Karoli, 15) describes the conquests of Charles the Great in 
these regions as ‘ Utraque Pannonia, et adposita in altera Danubii ripa Datia, 
Histria quoque et Libernia atque Dalmatia, exceptis maritimis civatibus quas, ob 
amicitiam et junctum cum eo feedus, Constantinopolitanum Imperatorem habem 
permisit.’ 
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of Malta for the honour of having sheltered the Apostle, 
with her long line of coast rising from the sea, jagged like a 
comb, or like a range of barrows covering the bones of the men 
of forgotten days ;—the northern Korkyra too, black Korkyra, 
with her thick woods, so rare a crown among the Dalmatian 
coast and islands :—all these—among the loveliest regions 
of the lovely shore of the Hadriatic archipelago — formed, 
in the days of the Imperial geographer, part of the land 
whose name proclaimed that there the rule of Christ and of 
Cesar was alike unknown. On one small spot of that land 
the reproach of his day still hangs—it hangs at least while 
we write; before others can read these pages it may well be 
that not an inch of the Hadriatic coast may still deserve the 
name of Pagania. For one who has seen those lands, indeed 
for any one who, even without seeing them, has caught in 
any measure the charm of their wonderful history, the minute 
picture which the Imperial geographer draws of the Illyrian 
land, and especially of the Dalmatian shore, has a surpassing 
interest. His whole book is read with a singular feeling, one 
common indeed to the whole range of Byzantine writers, but 
which seems especially drawn forth by the writings of Con- 
stantine. There is something taking in a picture of a large 
part of Europe in days that are comparatively modern, put 
forth by an Imperial hand, in a tongue which, setting aside 
the inevitable technical terms, differs but little from the 
tongue, if not of Attic, at least of Alexandrine, times. There 
is something which is, in a manner, unexpected, when we find 
Russians and Saracens and Hungarians, though veiled under the 
name of Turks—when we read of Charles the Frank and Otto 
the Saxon, and Lewis and Hugh the kings, the piyes, of Italy— 
not for the world would the Eastern Augustus give them his own 
style of BacvXeds—spoken of in a tongue in which we are now 
accustomed to read the acts of Lysander and Alkibiadés. The 
whole takes us out of our ordinary range of thought ; it brings 
together lands, and names, and tongues, which in our ordi- 
nary range of thought are kept apart, and is a living witness. 
to the truth that their history is one. We read of Russia 
in her earliest days, in her first greatness, presently to be 
shivered by internal divisions and by Mongolian inroads. We 
see her in the days when the Slavonic subjects of Scandi- 
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navian rulers came down the Dnieper in their canoes, not then 
to set free, but to threaten, the imperial city by the Bosporos. 
Weread the long tale of Cherson, the city where Greek life and 
Greek freedom lived on so long by the northern shores of the 
Euxine; where, unknown we may well believe to most of the 
combatants on either side, the war of Sebastopol was fought 
in our days over the ruins of the most abiding of Hellenic 
commonwealths. But there is no part of his work over which 
our Imperial guide evidently lingered with greater interest 
than over his picture of the whole Illyrian land, and especially 


of the Dalmatian coast. It is inconceivable that he can ever 


have visited it for himself; we may be sure that Constantine 
Porphyrogenitus very seldom trusted himself very far from 
the walls of the New Rome. Yet he must have taken a special 
interest in the land, an interest which he did not feel when he 
wrote his strictly geographical work on the provinces of the 
Empire, but which had come upon him before he sat down to 
write the more elaborate work in which he teaches his son how 
awise Emperor ought to deal with Russians, Turks, Patzinaks, 
and Chazars. In the former work he has nothing to say about 
Dalmatia, except that it is what he oddly enough calls a part 


of Italy, and that thence came the Emperor Diocletian, the 


most unholy and impious of mankind.“ By the time he wrote 
the De Administrando Imperio he had learned something more 
of the land and of its greatest son. He dwells with evident 
pleasure on the work of his grandfather in bringing back these 
lands to some outward profession at least of Christian faith 
and Roman loyalty. It is significant that he has no Bul- 
garian chapter. The subjects of Simeon were a race beyond 
the reach of diplomatic tricks, a race on which a Macedonian 
Emperor who could not foresee the mighty deeds of his own 
grandson would not dwell with the same satisfaction with which 
he dwells on the story of Servians and Croats brought within 
the fold by the pious and politic zeal of the first Macedonian 
Emperor. We follow him along the shore ; we might almost 
use him as a guide-book. It is with a strange feeling that the 
traveller who has seen, who has perhaps almost found out for 
himself, the wonderful round church of Zara, with its mighty 


* De Adm. Imp. c. 30, at the end. We quoted this most unkind passage in 
our former article, No. 127, p. 24. 
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columns still grand amid neglect and desecration, turns 
to find a building, which many modern writers seem to have 
passed by without notice, minutely and accurately described 
by the Imperial penman nine hundred years back.* We read 
how ruined Salona gave way to Spalato, how ruined Epidau. 
ros gave way to Raousion, or Ragusa, the city of the rocks, 
We follow our guide up the inland sea of Salona to the island 
city of Tetragourium, into Trau, with the wondrous portal of 
its duomo. We sail in with him to the mouths of Cattaro, the 
Dekatera of his day. As usual, we puzzle over his etymology, 
but we acknowledge the accuracy of his description of the 
narrow sea, surrounded by the heaven-reaching mountains. 
We go with him inland to his Terbounia, now Trebinje in its 
Turkish bondage. One short chapter, drier and less instructive 
than most, wakes up a thought which, in a work written nine 
hundred years back, could only be conspicuous by its absence, 
There is not much to learn from his thirty-fifth chapter, 
devoted to the land of Diokléa. He who in other parts of 
his work traces the advance of Mahometan power in earlier 
time—he who traces back the name of Diokléa to the days 
and the works of Jovius—he who has traced the migration 
which brought the Slaves into the Illyrian land, and which 
caused the wide line to be drawn between the converted and 
unconverted Serb—could not foresee that, five hundred years 
after his day, a wild mountain within that obscure district 
of Diokléa should become the last citadel of Slavonic freedom 
and Christian faith. He could not foresee that in that land 
such a bulwark could be needed against the creed which, in 
his day was terrible on the Euphrates, but was known on the 
shores of the Hadriatic only by rare visits of plunder for 
Africa or Sicily. He who next writes the history of the land 
of Diokléa will have a longer tale to tell. Within its narrow 
bounds rises the Black Mountain, the stronghold where 
barbarian foot may never tread, before the sight of whose 
valiant sons the hosts of the barbarian quail in deadly terror, 
and leave only to the lying scribes of the vanquished Porte the 


* De Adm. Imp. c. 29, But our guide is more lucky in his architecture than 
in his etymology. What can he mean when he says, To kaorpoy ray Atadwpwy 
Karirat Ty ‘Pwpaiwy tpar, Epunvedrar Sndovdre dre 
ixrisOn, iv rd KaoTpOY ; 
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poor satisfaction of writing, in this or that note or protocol or 
circular, that they ‘regard Montenegro as an integral part of 
‘the Ottoman Empire.’ * 

Here then is one of the great divisions of the Slavonic 
settlers in the south-eastern peninsula, the division which is 
traced up to the settlements under Heraclius in the seventh 
century. These are the Slaves who form the main part of the 
population of old Illyricum. Their later history we cannot 
here trace in detail. It is enough to say, that of them came 
the Servian and Croatian kingdoms, the less famous realms 
of Rasia and Rama, the momentary Servian Empire of the 
fourteenth century, reaching from the Danube to the Corin- 
thian gulf—the later kingdom of Bosnia, and the duchy of 
Santa Saba, so well known to us for the last two years under 
the name of Herzegovina. Of them came the Slavonic sub- 
jects of Venice on her Dalmatian coast, the Sea-Vlachs, the 
Morlacchi, and the valiant men of the shore of the Bocche de 
Cattaro. Of one part of these lands the later history has been 
traced by Mr. Evans in the book whose name stands at the 
head of this article. A keen observer of all that is to be seen 
in those lands at the present moment, an observer to whom 
nothing comes amiss, from the language and physical features. 
of the people down to their pots and their musical instru- 
ments—a calm and unprejudiced observer withal, except when 
he is carried away by his fancy for tracing up the Protestant 
Reformation of Western Europe to the Manicheans of Bosnia— 
the witness of Mr. Evans to that he has himself seen and heard 
is somewhat troublesome to the sworn supporters of wrong 
and robbery. It is a witness rather difficult to be got over by 
a cringing official who writes to order as may please his ‘ supe- 
‘riors,’ and who thinks to throw dust into men’s eyes by the 
old story of calling patriotism brigandage.t But we are here 


* This most impudent falsehood appeared again in the Turkish answer to the 
Protocol in April. The constant repetition of a claim which is utterly ground- 
less, either in fact or in idea, is a good illustration of Ottoman policy. Sheer 
lying, carried on systematically by those whose foreheads and tongues are 
shameless enough for the purpose, often succeeds. At all events, no Western 
Power has had the pluck to answer the barbarian lie by an assertion of the 
integrity and independence of Montenegro. 

+t On a less grave matter it would be amusing to read the attempted answer 
of the notorious Consul Holmes to the letters describing Free Bosnia in the 
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more concerned with Mr. Evans’s historical sketch of the his- 
tory of a part of these lands, whose history is perhaps less 
known than any other. This is that of the Bosnian king. 


dom, the newest of the chief Slavonic powers in this region, 


but the last, save the unconquered remnant on the Black 
Mountain, to maintain its independence of the Ottoman in. 
vader. No history teaches more clearly how closely inter. 
woven in these lands the two notions of religion and nation- 
ality have ever been, and how completely it was owing to 
disunion, mainly to religious disunion, that these lands came 
under the power of the barbarian. The kingdom of Bosnia, 
ruled by Catholic kings and closely connected with Catholic 
Hungary, has a somewhat different history from Orthodox 
Servia, and from Bulgaria, essentially Orthodox, though its 
princes so often coquetted with the Pontiffs of the elder 
Rome. In all these lands the Bogomilian heresy was a poli- 
tical difficulty : but it was in Bosnia that it assumed especial 
importance, and was the cause of special weakness when the 
strife with the Mussulman came. The mass of the Christian 
population of Bosnia is now Orthodox; but it is the Mahome- 
tan and the Catholic who keep up the traditions of the Bosnian 
kingdom. The heart of the Orthodox Bosnian is with his 
Orthodox brethren in Servia. 


We have been carried on by the mention of Mr. Evans's 
book a few centuries further than we meant to go. But one 
or two considerations with regard to the Illyrian lands are 
strongly forced upon us by comparing their early history with 


* Manchester Guardian,’ which was read by Mr. Bourke in the House of Com- 
mons, April 9th. Mr. Holmes is assured that this and that never occurred,— 
that no one had heard of it. There is a very old story of the criminal who, in 
answer to the two or three witnesses who saw him steal the horse, was ready to 
bring a much larger number who did not see him. Mr. Holmes adds: ‘I am 
quite aware that I am represented as a “ passionate Turcophile ;’”’ but I trust 
your lordship, and my superiors in general, give me credit for speaking the truth 
to the best of my knowledge and ability; and that being the case, I can afford 
to pass over the disadvantage under which I labour, in common with the few 
who have any knowledge of affairs in Bosnia, in having to contend against the 
great majority of uninformed and prejudiced speakers and writers on the state 
of affairs in these countries.’ No doubt Lord Derby and Mr. Holmes’s superiors 
in general give him full credit for reporting exactly as they wish. The unofficial 
public may perhaps smile at Mr. Holmes’s way of speaking of a man who is s0 
greatly his superior in every other sense. 
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their present state. We are brought back to the argument 
of our former article. For a few centuries in the world’s 
history Illyricum was an united land, and, while it was an 
united land, it was a flourishing land. The history of Illyri- 
cum down to the Roman conquest sets before us a barbaric 
land famous only for robbery and piracy, fringed by a few 
Greek colonies, of late foundation and quite secondary im- 
portance, on its coasts and islands. Under the Pax Romana, 
Illyricum became one of the most flourishing regions of the 
earth. Salona stood in the first rank of European cities ; the 
Illyrian land was the land which gave the world its rulers. 
This prosperity lasted through the days of direct Roman rule, 
down to the time of the Avar and Slavonic inroads. That is 
to say, during those few centuries the body and its mouths 
were united ; the great mainland, watered by the tributaries 
of the Danube, had its natural outlet in the Dalmatian havens. 
Before and after this time the body and the mouths were 
parted asunder. Never since the sixth century, among all 
the strivings of Slave, Frank, Magyar, Venetian, Turk, French- 
man, and Austrian, amid all the tossings to and fro between 
one master and another, have these lands again been what 
they were from Augustus to Justinian, when they made a 
really united body, in which the mainland and the coast were 
not unnaturally kept asunder. The extreme point of unnatural 
division is to be found on the coast of the Bocche and at the 
foot of the Black Mountain. The Montenegrins, with their 
perfect independence—the men of the Bocche, under civilized 
but still alien rule—the men of Herzegovina, in their barbarian 
bondage, are parted from each other by nothing but the merest 
political accident. They feel as brethren; they act as brethren; 
when one of the three draws the sword, the other two draw it 


also. And be it remembered that only a few years past the 


Austrian, as well as the Turk, had to learn what the pistols 
and yataghans which hang in every man’s girdle can do in 
time of need.* This is the extreme case of unnatural dis- 


* Some account of the insurrection in the Bocche di Cattaro in 1869 will be 
found in the seventeenth chapter of Le Monténégro Contemporain, the name of 
which is placed at the head of this article. The general relations of the Mon- 
tenegrins, the Bocchesi, and the people still under the yoke in Herzegovina, will 
be well studied in Mr. Stillman’s book, the work of one who records what he 

‘himself saw, and whose Cretan experience made him better able to understand 
what he saw. 
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union ; but unnatural disunion is the fate of the whole land, 
and the cuckoo-cry about the independence and integrity of 
the Ottoman Empire means, among the other evil things 
that it means, the continuance of this disunion. The Magyar 
is perhaps chiefly led by blind hatred to the Slave; but every 
statesman of the Austro-Hungarian monarchy instinctively 
feels that the Eastern question touches him as well as the 
Turk. So far as the Eastern question is a Slavonic question, 
so far it will never be settled unless the lands under Austrian 
rule, as well as the lands under Turkish rule, are taken into 
consideration. We do not presume to say what the final 
solution ought to be, whether it is to be sought in empire or 
in federation, in founding new states or in enlarging old ones, 
It may be that two years back the self-styled Emperor, more 
truly the King of Illyria, Dalmatia, Croatia, and Slavonia, 
had the game in his own hands, if he had known how to play 
it. Instead of stooping to be the treacherous jailor of Ljube- 
bratich, Francis Joseph might well have become the liberator 
of the Slavonic lands. He might perhaps have carried out the 
dreams of Charles VI., and have exchanged his sham Imperial 
crown for a real one. The question is again further com- 
plicated by the yearning of at least a party in Italy for the 
Italian-speaking cities which fringe the Slavonic coast. We 
do not take upon ourselves to draw out a scheme, or to draw 
out a map; things turn out better when events are left to 
shape themselves. But we do lay it down as a principle, that 
no settlement of these lands will be wholesome or lasting 
which does not make the coast and the land behind it, in 
some shape or another, parts of one political whole. Above 
all things, one deed of justice should be done. It is like 
a feeling of being in prison to stand on the Black Moun- 
tain, to look down on the Bocche—to look across the narrow 
ridge that fences in the Bocche to the wide Hadriatic itself— 
and to feel that the unconquered land has no outlet to the 
sea, that it is left to the mercy of its jealous neighbours. 
Talk not of this or that paltry creek, of the navigation of this 
or that paltry stream to be ceded by or wrested from the 
Turk. Give back to the men of the Black Mountain the 
haven which they won from the common enemy of Europe 
when Englishmen and Montenegrins fought side by side. 
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The city at the bottom of the ladder must be again joined to 
the mountain plains at the top of the ladder. The men of 
the mountain and the men of the Bocche, brothers in arms 
in so many struggles, must live under a common and national 
rule. Cattaro, which Austrian and Frenchman joined to filch 
from Venice—which, when the plunderers quarrelled, the 
Austrian could not keep from the Frenchman—which the Mon- 
tenegrin won from the Frenchman with his own right hand, in 
the common cause of Kurope—which the Austrian filched 
back again, and which Russia and England stood by and saw 
him filech—the old Dekatera of Constantine, the whole shore 
of that lovely gulf and the valiant men who dwell upon it, 
must be again joined to the dominion of the only ruler whom 
they will acknowledge as a national sovereign. The men of 
the Bocche may be constrained to look to Francis Joseph of 
Vienna as an alien lord; it is Nicolas of Cettinje to whom 
alone they look as the prince of their own race. 


This may be enough to set our readers thinking and 
inquiring—an article on this scale cannot do very much 
more—with regard to that section of the Slaves who settled 
in what is now the north-eastern corner of the Ottoman 
dominions, and in the adjoining Austrian, Hungarian, and 
Montenegrin lands. Their history, as we have sketched it, 
has in some sort interrupted the history of the other great 
division of their race in the south-eastern peninsula; those 
namely who came more distinctly under Turanian influences. 
We have seen that the Slavonic settlements in Mosia, Mace- 
donia, and Greece began before the settlements in Illyricum ; * 
but it was not till shortly after the Slavonic settlement of 
Ilyricum that the event took place which gave those settle- 
ments their special character. That connexion between the 
Slaves and the Turanian nations, which took a less permanent 
shape in the case of Huns and Avars, became one of the 
great facts of history in the case of the Bulgarians. We 

* The.way in which all this land had become Slavonic nowhere comes out 
more clearly than in a few words inserted in the ‘Chrestomathia,’ or extracts 
from Strabo, in C. Miiller’s ‘Geographi Greci Minores,’ ii, 574. Niv dé racay 
‘Hrepoy cai oyeddy wai Kai Makedoviay 
viwovra. Is it too great a refinement to hint that ZeiOar TeAaBor might mean 


Slaves under Scythian, that is Bulgarian, rule? 
NO. CXXXI. 12 
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have already more than once mentioned the Bulgarian name, 
and we have declined, as not essential to our subject, to 
commit ourselves to any possible theory as to their origin, 
beyond putting them in the general class, which, for our 
purposes, we call Turanian.* Be they Huns, Turks, or Fins, 
they are in any case non-Aryan. They belong to the same 
general class as Huns, Turks, and Fins: that is, those who 
first bore the Bulgarian name belong to that class. But, | 
exactly as the name of the original Scandinavian Russians 
passed to their Slavonic subjects, and so became the name 
of one of the great divisions of the Slavonic race, so the 
name of the original Turanian Bulgarians passed from them 
to their Slavonic subjects, and became the name of another 
great division of the Slavonic race. We left the Slaves of 
Mesia and Macedonia without a name when we passed to the 
history of the Slaves of Illyricum. The Slaves of Illyricum 
had not been long in their new land before their brethren to 
the south and east of them got them a name through the 
great Turanian inroad which gave the old Bulgarian a home 
south of the Danube. Hitherto we have heard of Bulgarians, 
as of other Turanian nations, as occasional plunderers. In 679 
they crossed the great border stream, and founded a lasting 
kingdom in the land which has ever since borne their name. 
Settled in a Slavonic land, ruling over a vast majority of 
Slavonic subjects, the princes and the whole ruling order of 
the old Bulgarians were gradually lost in the general Slavonic 
mass. They adopted the Slavonic language of their subjects, 
while their subjects adopted the name of their Bulgarian 
rulers. The case is exactly analogous to a far more famous 
case in western Europe. The Romanized inhabitants of Gaul 
gradually took the name of their Frankish conquerors, while 
their Frankish conquerors gradually adopted the Latin speech 
of their subjects. Modern Bulgaria and the modern Bulgarians 
have come to bear the name by which they are now called 
through exactly the same process by which modern France and 


* Two Byzantine writers, Theophanes (i. 544, ed. Bonn) and Nicephorus 
Constantinopolitanus (38), give accounts—that in Theophanes a rather minute 
account—of the original Bulgarians. They both connect them with the Huns. 
Theophanes speaks of the seven Slavonic tribes which the Bulgarians brought 
under their power. 
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the modern French have come to bear the name which they 
now bear. The case would be very much the same if England 
were called Normandy, and her people Normans. The old 
Bulgarian land on the Volga—Great Bulgaria—kept its name 
long after the New, or Black Bulgaria, arose on the Danube.* 
The modern Bulgarians then may be distinguished from the 
Illyrian Slaves as Slaves who have been brought under a 
certain measure of Turanian influence, and who have taken 
the name of their Turanian masters. Hither this or some other 
cause has undoubtedly given the Bulgarians a nationality of 
their own, distinct from that of the other Slaves. They speak 
too, so Slavonic scholars tell us, a distinct dialect of the 
common Slavonic speech. How far its special character is 
due to Turanian influences or to Turanian infusion it is for 
Slavonic scholars to settle; but it is plain on the face of 
general history that the Bulgarians had, and still have, a 
very distinct national life of their own. Their relation to the 
Empire was wholly different to that of the Illyrian Slaves. We 
see that, down to the time of Constantine Porphyrogenitus, 
some connexion, however nominal, formal, and precarious, 
still lasted between the Empire and the Slaves of Illyricum. 
But down to that moment, the Bulgarians, whether as heathen 
Turanians or as Christian Slaves, had shown themselves in 
no character but that of the most terrible and determined 
enemies of the Empire. They were its disciples so far as to 
become its rivals; but it was only under the mighty hand of 
Constantine’s grandson that they became its subjects. 

We may safely say that to the great mass, even of intelli- 
gent and well-read Englishmen, Bulgarian history has hitherto 
been something almost utterly unknown. Some may have 
learned something about them from Gibbon and Finlay. He 
must be a careless reader of either of those historians who 
has not at least carried away the great names of Simeon and 
Samuel. He may perhaps have smiled at the zeal with which 
the newly-converted Bulgarian hastened to call his princes 
after Hebrew patriarchs and prophets; but he can hardly 


* Kadovpévyn peyadn Bovdyapia, says Theophanes. The land imme- 
diately south of the mouths of the Danube commonly goes by the name ot 
Mavroboulgaria, or Black Bulgaria ; but Fallmerayer sees in the former part ot 
the word a Slavonic name for the sea, just as in Morea. 
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have failed to carry away some remembrance of those princes 
themselves and their great deeds. Some may even have gone 
beyond their Gibbon and their Finlay to learn something from 
the original Byzantine writers themselves. Still this is not 
Bulgarian history ; it is Byzantine history, so far as Byzantine 
history has been affected by the Bulgarians. But the 
Bulgarian people have a history of their own, a history in 
every way worthy of study, and we are glad that we can point 
to a recent work in which that history can be mastered with 
pleasure and profit. This is the History of the Bulgarians, 
by Constantine Joseph Jireéek, the name of which stands at 
the head of this article. It is a thorough history of the 
Bulgarian people at every stage of their national life, save the 
very last. Published in 1876, but with its preface bearing 
date in 1875, Jiretek wrote in time to record the doings of 
Midhat when he reigned alone in Bulgaria. He was not in 
time to record those later doings of Midhat and his fellows 
which have made the world ring with the Bulgarian name. 
He gives us, in short, all Bulgarian history save the last 
chapter of all. For the last chapter of all we have to go to 
Mr. Schuyler and Mr. Gladstone. 

We have no call here to go through the whole history of 
medieval Bulgaria, any more than through the whole history 
of Servia and Bosnia. Our business now is merely to mark 
the steps by which Bulgaria took its definite place among the 
Christian and Slavonic nations of south-eastern Europe. 
For two hundred years after their settlement south of the 
Danube, the Bulgarians, at all events their princes, remained 
heathens. How far either Christianity or Islam—for Islam 
too made its way among them*—had been embraced by 
either their Turanian or their Siavonic subjects it is hard to 
say. Yet some tinge of Greek culture must have made its 
way among them even before the general conversion. A 
Greek inscription is preserved of the days of the Bulgarian 
Khan Omortag, who reigned from 815 to 836, a fierce enemy 
of the Empire, a persecutor of Christian missionaries, but who 
appears in this inscription as at least a theist. There is no sign 
of the special teaching of the Gospel or of the Koran; but 


* See Jireéek, 134. It should be remembered that the Russian Vladimir also 
mace a deliberate choice between Islam and Christianity. 
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Omortag at least calls on a single God, and, if the version of 
his interpreter be right, he calls on that God for the forgive- 
ness of his sins.~ Have we here something answering to the 
theism of the early Moguls, a theism which might well pave 
the way either for Christianity or for Islam, which in the one 
ease did pave the way for Islam, and in the other for Chris- 
tianity ? Before the century was out, Boris was a Christian 
king of a Christian people. The only question was, whether 
the new Bulgarian Church should throw in its lot with the 
Eastern or with the Western side of Christendom. 

And now, in the early years of the tenth century, comes 
one of the great figures in Bulgarian history, one of the 
figures best worth studying in the history of eastern Europe, 
one who would have doubtless found many to study him if 
he had appeared in another age and in another land. Simeon— 
the zealous Christian, the learned scholar, as deeply versed in 
old Hellenic lore as his rival at Byzantium,+ but withal the 
terrible warrior and conqueror, who spread the power of the 
Bulgarian realm far over Thrace and Macedonia, far over 
Daira at one end and Albania at the other—stands out as one 
of those princes to whom we mourn that fate denied an Einhard 
or an Asser to paint them more in detail. From his capital 
in Marcianopolis, in his day the Great Persthlaba,{ he 
ruled over the largest part of the Eastern peninsula, and 
seemed to place an impenetrable barrier between Byzantium 
and the outlying lands on the Hadriatic. The ruler of sucha 
realm was not satisfied to be a mere barbarian khan, a mere 
Slavonic king. No title was worthy of him but that which 

* This inscription is given by Jiretek (148). The latter part runs thus: 
To d& ovopa apxovrog eorny Quopray Kay. va ov Bi Bn 0 Yeog avoot avrov Lisaer. 
n:p. We can simply copy Jiretek’s version, without professing to see every 
word of the latter part in the original—‘ und der Name des Fiirsten lautet 
Omortagkan, Gott mége iben seine Siinden: lerdeiben debet wohl.’ Whatever 
the inscription may prove as to Omortag’s theology, it is almost more precious 
than the scraps of Greek in Luidprand as a witness to the pronunciation of 
Greek in those times. If either the Bishop of Cremona or the Bulgarian stone- 
cutter had known how to spell, we should have lost a great deal of knowledge. 

+ Luidprand first mentions Simeon in the Antapodosis (i. 5). ‘Simeon 
fortis bellator Bulgariis preerat, Christianus, sed vicinis Grecis valde inimicus.’ 
Afterwards (iii. 29) he says, ‘ Hune Simeonem emiargon, id est semigrecum, esse 
aiebant, eo quod a puericia Bizantii Demostenis rhetoricam Aristotelisque silo- 


gismos didicaret.’ He adds that he left his secular studies, entered a monastery, 
and then came out to reign. t See Jiretek, 165. 
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was borne by the princes who were kept, as it were, shut up in 
the New Rome. First of his race, he bore the imperial name, 
and handed on the title of Cesar, in its shortened form of 
Czar,* to a long line of Russian, Servian, and Bulgarian 
successors. 

Simeon stands by himself in his generation. The scholar- 
prince who stood beside him, and who, against his will, has 
become one of his historians, could wield the pen only and 
not the sword. ‘Two generations later, two mighty forms 
stand forth together to dispute the dominion of the south- 
eastern lands. The New Rome has awakened in one of those 
fits of renewed strength which seemed to bring back the most 
triumphant ages of the Old. The Caliph trembles on his 
throne before the approach of Niképhoros, conqueror of Crete 
and Antioch ; Russian and Bulgarian fall beneath the sword 
of John Tzimiskés. The Roman frontier again reaches the 
Danube, and the capital of Simeon is again a dependency of 
the elder Empire. But far away to the west, in the furthest 
land to which the Bulgarian power had reached, far away by 
the lake of Ochrida—in the very city whence a bitter wail is 
at this moment going up against the oppressors of our day— 
a new Bulgarian throne arose. It was the throne of a 
Bulgarian kingdom which was no longer washed by the 
Euxine, but which stretched from the Danube southward 
into Thessaly and Aitolia. The first Bulgaria had been pri- 
marily a Mesian realm; the second Bulgaria was primarily 
a Macedonian realm. Over that realm, from his seat at 
Ochrida, ruled the Czar Samuel, the hero of his race in that 
struggle of twenty years which, for Ochrida and Constanti- 
nople, ushered in the second millennium of our era. Equal 
in strength, in firmness of purpose, in military skill, the lords 
of the two rival empires, Bulgarian Samuel and Byzantine 
Basil, held one another for years together in the death-grasp. 
At last the destiny of Rome prevailed. Ochrida was but for a 
moment; but Rome, even in her translated seat, was eternal. 
The realm to which Samuel had given the name of Empire, 
became, as it had been ages before, a province of the true 
successor of the Caesars. Basil the Bulgarian-slayer, as 


* Jiretek (168) undoubtedly makes Czar—in his spelling, Car—the Slavonic 
form of Cesar, which has been doubted. 
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men called him, ruled over such a realm as Justinian himself 
had hardly ruled over—a realm cut short indeed at either 
end, but whose lord held his own peninsula with a grasp 
firmer than that of any Emperor since the Goth first crossed 
the Danube. Bulgaria was to rise again, but not the old 
Bulgaria of Simeon or of Samuel: it was a realm of far 
narrower extent, a realm in which the Rouman might claim 
his share as well as the Slave, which warred with the latter 
Frank and Greek lords of Constantinople, and which at last 
fell piecemeal into the jaws of the Turk. 

This last, a realm answering more nearly to the Bulgaria 
of the map, was the new Bulgaria of the thirteenth and 
fourteenth centuries. But the older and greater days of 
Bulgarian power have left their mark on the events and on 
the controversies of our own day. When some were amazed 
a few months back to hear of Bulgarians in other lands than 
those between Hzemus and the Danube, to those who knew 
the history of those lands the very fact of their amazement 
was a speaking memory of the days of Simeon and Samuel. 
When the modern Bulgarian claims Alexander as his country- 
man, the claim is indeed a wild one; but it is no wilder than 
the confusion which makes many Englishmen see a country- 
man in British Arthur. The realm of Alexander is now 
largely a Bulgarian land. It is Bulgarian in the sense in 
which any land is Bulgarian, a Slavonic land which took the 
name of its Bulgarian masters. And thereby hangs a con- 
troversy which, more than any other, darkens the hopes of 
the regenerate nations of south-eastern Europe. The feelings 
of race and nationality cut two ways. They have given to both 
Greek and Bulgarian a national life such as neither of them 
has had for ages ; but they have turned Greek and Bulgarian 
into rivals, almost into enemies, in the face of the common 
enemy of them and of all mankind. It is the story of inland 
Illyricum and the Dalmatian coast in a more dangerous form. 
‘Things have come back to the state in which they were before 
the Roman power. Through a vast tract of the lands washed 
by the gean and the Euxine, the Greek holds the coast ; the 
race which is not Greek holds the mass of inland territory. 
The two races are geographically intermingled in a way in 
which the frontier of Dane and German, of Briton and English- 
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man, gives us but a faint idea. But for the moment there is 
only one lesson to be taught. We would say to tlie Greek 
and to the Slave, Let your own disputes be lulled into silence 
before the great controversy which is laid on both of you. It 
matters little if this or that Greek district is joined to a Slave 
state, if this or that Slave district is joined to a Greek state, 
in face of the great work of delivering both from the common 
enemy. <A day may come, it may be near, when a greater 
controversy still will have to be decided than drawing a 
frontier line at this or that distance from Philippopolis or 
Thessalonica. The question may soon be asked whether the 
next Christian prince to be crowned within the church of 
Justinian shall be a successor of Basil or a successor of 
Samuel. We will not rule so great a point of controversy ; 
of one thing only we may be sure, that if the mighty men of 
past time could speak from their graves, Basil and Samuel 
alike would willingly place his rival on his own throne rather 
than see the heir of Othman on the throne of Constantinople, 
with Ochrida and Peristhlaba among the spots from which the 
cry goes up to heaven for deliverance from his yoke. 
E. A. Fy 
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Art. VI.—The Liberation Society. 


(1.) Report of the Executive Committee of the Society for the Liber- 
ation of Religion from State- Patronage and Control, presented 
May 1, 1877. 

(2.) Proceedings of the Triennial Conference of the Society, held 
May 1 and 2, 1877. 

(8.) Practical Suggestions relative to the Disestablishment and Dis- 

"endowment of the Church of England. Liberation Society. 
1877. 

(4.) The Property and Revenues of the English Establishment. By | 

Freperick Martin. Liberation Society. 1877. 


Ir the ‘ Liberation Society’ gains any advantage by holding 
its Triennial Conferences in the midst of the ‘ May meetings,’ 
it unquestionably loses something, from the fact that they have | 
to compete with a crowd of other meetings in securing the | 
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attention of the public, and — what is equally important — 
adequate notice from the public press. It also happened that 
this year the Conference was held at so critical a period in the 
history of the Eastern question, that the delegates in attend- 
ance had their minds quite as much occupied with Mr. Glad- 
stone’s resolutions as with the object that brought them 
together. Hence proceedings of singular interest, as well as 
of great practical importance, have made less impression than 
they would have made under other circumstances; or than 
they will yet make when, during the recess, domestic topics of 
a politico-ecclesiastical character again occupy their customary 
place in the thoughts of that portion of the English public 
which concerns itself with matters of national interest. 

That the Conference was composed of nearly 1,200 mem- 
bers ; most of them representative men, from all parts of the 
kingdom—that it comprised delegates from Liberal Associa- 
tions and Clubs, and other public bodies, to a far larger ex- 
tent than on any previous occasion—that it had to deal with 
some specially difficult questions, which might reasonably be 
expected to occasion decided differences of opinion, and that, 
nevertheless, the results arrived at were reached with an un- 
wonted degree of ease and unanimity, are facts which do not, 
taken by themselves, excite much surprise, or greatly affect the 
imagination of the reader, who reads the report of the pro- 
ceedings without being moved by the enthusiasm which actors 
in the scene found to be contagious. Moreover, this was the 
eleventh of a series of Triennial Conferences convened by the 
Society, and the skilled hands which have worked the confer- 
ential machinery have accustomed the public to expect num- 
bers and earnestness, combined with practical sagacity, anda 
wise choice of means for securing the desired result. Yet 
these Liberation Conferences are so unique in character, that 
the success with which they appear to be uniformly attended, 
instead of being looked for, as quite natural, might rather be 
regarded with a certain degree of surprise. 

The impulse which led to the formation of the Society, in 
1844, was, in the main, an impulse from the provinces. It was 
from Leicester that Mr. Miall came to London, with the ex- 
press purpose, first of establishing the ‘ Nonconformist,’ and 
then of founding the British Anti-State-Church Association— 
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the original title of the Society since known by a less antago- 
nistic, if a less exact, designation. The provincial Noncon- 
formists who commenced the movement had a distrust of their 
brother Nonconformists in the Metropolis, and there was that 
vague fear of London cliques and coteries which has not yet 
wholly disappeared. Some of the existing societies had, it was 
thought, got into ruts, in which they moved but stiffly and slowly, 
and there was a determination to retain, if it were possible, 
the pristine vigour of the new enterprize. The device hit upon 
was the holding of these Triennial Conferences—w hich differ 
from other assemblies of the like kind in this, that they are 
open to new and old comers alike, and that the recruits have 
as much power as the veterans in overhauling the Society’s 
constitution and machinery and dictating its future policy. 
Hence each Conference is a crisis in its history, and is not the 
less attended with danger because possible danger is always 
either averted, or overcome. Certainly, the arrangement is 
one which, on merely a priori grounds, might be pronounced 
to be hazardous; but we are bound to admit that, up to this 
time, the results have borne witness to the prudence, as well 
as the boldness, of these provincial projectors. That the 
Society has wholly escaped the evils they deprecated, and has 
surpassed in virtue all other public organizations, is, we sup- 
pose, more than even they would contend for ; but it may be, 
and should be, acknowledged that the Society has displayed a 
vitality, a capacity for growth, and an intense earnestness 
of purpose which has not been exceeded in the history of 
political, or ecclesiastical, agitations. 

It may almost startle some of our readers to be told that 
nearly all the founders of the Society have passed away, 
and that its working power is now wielded by those who at 
its formation were comparatively young and uninfluential. 
In that respect, the report of the proceedings of the Confer- 
ence of 1844, at which the Society was formed, is an affecting 
document. It is true that Mr. Miall, the Rev. Charles Stovel, 
the Rev. J. P. Mursell, Dr. Acworth, Mr. Hare, and a few others 
survive; though age has forced them into comparative retire- 
ment. But the names of Dr. Cox, Dr. Pye Smith, Dr. Price, 
John Burnet, Sharman Crawford, Joseph Sturge, John Childs, 
William Brock, Dr. Payne, Dr. John Brown, Dr. Young, Dr. An- 
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drew Marshall, William Robinson, Dr. Adam Thomson, Apsley 
Pellatt, and Edward Swaine, so conspicuous at the Crown and 
Anchor in 1844, have long since disappeared from the Society’s 
roll; and an examination of the lists of Committees, official 
representatives and subscribers throughout the country, would, 
no doubt, show a corresponding change all through its large 
constituency. Considering that thirty-three years have elapsed, 
that can occasion no surprise. What is more significant is 
the fact that the Society still exists, and flourishes, at the end 
of that time. For longevity has not been a characteristic of 
such institutions. Its predecessors, the Protestant Society, 
the Ecclesiastical Knowledge Society, and the Voluntary 
Church Society, were short-lived. They had sound principles, 
but, from lack of ability, or courage, or persistency, they either 
never became powerful, or had not the elements of enduring 
strength. Kven the Nonconformist Associations, which sprang 
up with such gourd - like rapidity after the passing of the 
Education Act of 1870, have, for the most part, already dis- 
appeared, or have a nominal, rather than a real existence. 
The Liberation Society, on the other hand, as it has grown 
older has also grown stronger in numbers, in pecuniary re- 
sources, and in political and moral influence; until it is ad- 
mitted to be the most powerful organization of a political 
character now existing in the country. 

| The general election of 1874 was the beginning of a period 
during which mere political Liberalism has been disheartened 
and disorganized, and yet at the recent Conference the Exe- 
cutive Committee were able to report that ‘the programme 
‘framed in 1874 has been so completely carried out, that the 
‘ Society has never been so well organized ; has never worked 
‘on a scale of such magnitude ; has never expended so much 
‘money, and has never attracted towards itself and its great 
‘object so much public attention as it has done during the 
‘past three years.’ The detailed facts which follow this 
general statement seem to us to justify the statement itself. 
The Society’s agency staff ‘consists of thirty-five persons, all 
‘more or less competent for the duties assigned to them, and 
‘so placed that they can without difficulty exert influence in 
‘almost every quarter of the kingdom.’ No fewer than two 
thousand six hundred meetings and lectures have been ar- 
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ranged for during three years, and they have ‘never been 
‘so largely attended, or have excited such interest.’ The 
Society, it is added, has also now ‘many auxiliaries, in the 
‘ form of political clubs and associations, young men’s societies 
‘and other organizations, which include Disestablishment 
‘among the questions which they periodically discuss.’ That 
the printing press has been as vigorously used as the platform, 
is evident from the fact, that between five and six millions 
of publications, of the most varied character, have been cir- 
culated during the same period. This great educational work 
appears to have been carried on with a far-reaching compre- 
hensiveness which, at the least, indicates the si: «crity of those 
who are engaged in the agitation, when they decl.re that they 
wish Disestablishment tc come about, not as the mere decision 
of a majority, or as the result of political convulsion, but as 
the expression of the settled conviction of the nation. ‘In 
‘the rural, as well as the manufacturing districts, and in small 
‘and comparatively obscure, as well as in popular and influ- 
‘ ential places,’ and ‘ wherever public opinion could be created, 
‘or directed,’ the people have been plied with facts and argu- 
ments, intended, in the first instance, to awaken and instruct, 
and ultimately to secure effective electoral and parliamentary 
action. That this, in conjunction with the Society’s other 
work, has been done at a considerable cost is but another 
proof of the hold which the movement has on the faith and 
the liberality of its supporters. While organizations formed to 
uphold the Establishment are obliged to importune their con- 
stituents for money which is not forthcoming, the Committee 
have —apparently without difficulty—raised in three years 
above £42,000, and are able calmly to express the belief that 
‘when further resources are needed they will be cheerfully 
supplied.’ 

The defenders of the system thus vigorously assailed seem 
to regard the Society and its operations with mingled horror 
and admiration. ‘It is impossible,’ said Mr. Howels Davies, 
a late Secretary of the Church Institution, ‘to tell you the 
‘enormous power wielded by the Liberation Society. Its 
‘organization is almost as perfect as organization can be.’ 
Mr. Masheder, in his ‘ Dissent and Democracy,’ was also as 
respectful as he was denunciatory in his references ; admitting 
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that ‘as at present conducted, the Association argues no con- 
‘temptible gifts of patience, industry, dexterity, and heroism. 
‘The Liberation Society is never beaten. Checked it may be, 
‘but not as yet stopped. Its organization, radiating through 
‘every corner of the kingdom, is nevertheless kept well in 
‘hand, and brought to bear upon any simple question with all 
‘the promptitude and precision of a veteran battalion.’ The 
Council of the Church Defence Institution have admitted that 
‘such an agitation, left to pursue its own way, unresisted 
‘and unchecked, must soon produce considerable effect upon 
‘the mind of the nation ;’ while ‘they have deeply to regret 
‘the inadequate means placed at their disposal for the main- 
‘tenance of a staff of lecturers to reply to those of the 
‘ Society.’ * 

We shall refer presently to the parliamentary work of the 
Society, and to the present state of public opinion on the 
question of establishments, which may fairly, though not 
wholly, be attributed to its intelligent and ceaseless advocacy 
of the principles of voluntaryism and religious equality, as 
opposed to those of coercion and state-interference. At present 
we are dealing with the Society only as a piece of political 
mechanism, constructed to effect one of the greatest and 
most serious changes in our national arrangements which has 
been projected for many generations. Viewed in that light, 
it has been characterized by singular unity of spirit and of 
purpose. No doubi, like all other bodies, it has made oc- 
casional mistakes ; but it has never seriously blundered, either 

* This is quoted from a report presented in February, 1876; but the inutility 
of such attempts to alarm and stimulate Churchmen to defend the assailed 
institution is shown by the admission of the ‘National Church’ a year later, 
when, after the London School Board Elections, it was driven to make the 
humiliating confession ‘that “‘ when organization for Church Defence is urged, 
every kind of excuse is made for inaction.” ‘‘ Church work is the best kind of 
Church Defence.” ‘Church extension is the Church’s best protection.” 
“Dissent is so strong here, that it is best not to move.’ ‘ Dissent is so weak 
there, that it can do no harm.’’ Such are the excuses made to avoid active 
organization for Church Defence. They are made, we doubt not, in all honesty 
and earnestness, but they have a most disastrous effect on the Church’s work. 
Political Dissent is strong in certain localities because it is so admirably 
organized. It carries School Board Election after School Board Election 
against the Church because of this. The Church has the majority, but in such 
matters it is an unorganized mob, and defeat is certain when such a body is 
opposed to a well-drilled and well-led little army,’ 
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in its aims or tactics, or been obliged to change its course 
to escape absolute failure. Any one who now studies the 
proceedings of the Conference of 1844, at which the Society 
was formed, will be struck with the fact that nearly every- 
thing which has been done since has been on the lines there 
laid down. Mr. Miall was entitled to say in his twenty-one 
years’ retrospect, in 1865 :— 


‘ As illustrating the constructive ability and sagacity of the first Con- 
ference, the framework of the Society’s constitution, which it then 
put together, remains substantially the same to thisday. It has secured 
unity of movement, without cramping the expansiveness of its own 
motive power. It is as thoroughly adapted to the conditions of the 
present time, as it was to those which marked its origin. Of course 
considerable alterations have been made, from time to time, in the details 
of organization carried out under its rule and sanction—alterations 
suggested by experience, and sometimes rendered necessary by the 
change of circumstances, or by the cropping up of new wants. But 
none of the methods deemed suitable for organizing the constituent 
elements of the Society, or of so combining them as to obtain the largest 
amount of available moral force with the least waste of exertion, time, 
and money, have been found incompatible with the broad features of the 
constitution itself.’ 


That is as true in 1877 as it was in 1865. The Society’s 
name has been changed, and the principle on which it is 
based is no longer formulated in its Constitution ; but these 
are changes in form, rather than in substance. When, at 
the instance of the Duke of Marlborough, and to prevent the 
abolition of Church Rates, the House of Lords appointed a 
Select Committee, and had before it representatives of the 
Society, a good deal was said about the disclosures then made, 
as though there had been extracted from the leaders of a 
conspiracy admissions of designs which had been carefully 
concealed. The ‘Eureka!’ of the Duke and his allies was 
but a confession of previous ignorance; for had they turned 
to the paper on the precise meaning of the phrase ‘The 
‘separation of Church and State and the legal changes 
‘ which such separation involves,’ read at the first Conference, 
they would have found everything which was aimed at as 
plainly set forth as it is in any document issued by the 
Society to-day. Even the ‘spoliation’ part of the programme, 
which was supposed to have been ‘unmasked’ years after- 
wards, is distinctly included in the resolution of the Con- 
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ference that, in contending for a separation of Church and 
State, it contemplated an ultimate appeal to Parliament for 
‘the enactment of laws entirely abolishing exactions in 
‘support of any form of religious faith or worship, and 
‘restoring into the hands of Parliament (with due regard to 
‘the life interests of actual beneficiaries, and to the equitable 
‘claims of all other parties), for application to purposes strictly 
‘national and purely secular, all lands, buildings, and other 
‘ property, at any time granted by Parliament for the support 
‘of religious faith, or worship, in any form, or for the exclusive 
‘use of men, or bodies of men, professing or maintaining any 
‘description of religious faith or worship.’ 

There never was commenced any public movement to which 
the term ‘root and branch’ could be applied with greater 
accuracy than to this. Its promoters seem to have been 
resolyed—at whatever cost—to lay a foundation broad and 
deep enough to sustain the weight of the edifice which they 
hoped might ultimately be reared upon it. They expounded 
and advocated the principle of voluntaryism with a complete- 
ness, as well as a fervour, which left no doubt as to the 
object at which they aimed. They believed firmly, and there- 
fore they spoke clearly and strongly. In that respect there 
has been no such thing as development in connection with the 
Society’s history ; its position to-day being, in regard to prin- 
ciples and purpose, precisely what it was in 1844. In that 
may be found one of the sources of its subsequent success. 
And another is to be found in the consciousness of its founders 
that they were engaging in an enterprize beset with difficulties, 
and which must, of necessity, be protracted, as well as ar- 
duous. Instead of entering upon it with ‘a light heart,’ they 
seemed to be oppressed with a sense of the magnitude of the 
task they were voluntarily undertaking. It was declared that 


‘No one capable of looking at the question at issue, between the con- 
formists and the dissenters of these realms, in all its vast dimensions, but 
must feel that the Anti-State-Church Association is proposing to grapple 
with a giant form, with a mightier system than any against which the 
forces of the friends of freedom have ever yet contended. The reforms 
which philanthropy or the love of civil freedom have hitherto accom- 
plished, are trifling achievements, when compared with that which we 
are daring to contemplate. . . . It would be well for the idle loiterer, the 
enthusiastic adventurer, and the random skirmisher, to count the cost 
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before they enter on the proposed campaign, and to save themselves by 
an early retreat from the disgrace which certainly awaits them. Conquest 
i may attend us earlier than the nature of the case would seem to betoken, 
( ‘“ for the shields of the earth belong unto God;”’ but it is he who thinks 
i} more of duty than of reward, who works from an assurance of right 
i rather than from a feverish care for the result, who will most effectually 
i promote the hour of triumph, and whose joy will be deepest when that 
i triumph shall come.’* 


q That was the spirit in which the originators of the Society 
a | commenced their work, and it has not disappeared with 
brighter times and more hopeful prospects. Possibly, the 
rank and file of the Liberation party may, at the present time, 
be over sanguine; but, in that respect, they are not following 
the example of their leaders. They, we observe, in all their 
reports and other documents, keep carefully in view the great- 
ness, and the difficulty, of what has yet to be effected, and 
insist on the necessity for unrelaxed effort, and sleepless vigi- 
lance, until nothing more remains to be accomplished. They 
! lead an army which has never been demoralized either by 
ql defeat, or victory, and their evident anxiety is to preserve its 
traditions unbroken until it may be honourably disbanded. 
The Society’s operations have been characterized by other 
features which not only go far to account for the influence it 
has acquired, but which reflect honour on those who have 
carried on the movement during its successive stages. With 
perfect frankness, tenacity of purpose, and unwearied patience 
there has been combined a determination to do two things, 
both of which are far more easily desired than attained. 
One is, to discriminate between Churches as such and their 
position as established Churches, and to preserve absolute 
neutrality in regard to their doctrines and formularies and to 
questions of purely ecclesiastical concern. In that respect 
even the most sensitive Churchman must admit that the So- 
ciety’s pledges have been faithfully kept. Individual speakers 
may have occasionally transgressed; but every official act 
has recognized the necessity for dealing only with the Church 
in its relations to the State; to the avoidance of questions 
of theology, ritual, or discipline. So far, indeed, has {this 
policy of neutrality been carried, that the creeds and formu- 
laries of the Church of England are less severely criticized 


* Paper by the Rev. J. P. Mursell, read at the Conference, 1844. 
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by Nonconformists to-day than they were forty years ago. 
At that time the basis of Nonconformity was to be found, 
not so much in the establishment of the Church of England 
by law, as m the unscriptural character of certain portions 
of the Prayer-Book, and the tendency of the whole Church 
of England system to foster worldliness and religious laxity. 
The Liberation Society has occupied a comparatively new 
ground of attack ; while the old ground has been—we do not 
think wisely—almost abandoned by those who were still free to 
speak as Protestant Nonconformists, as well as opponents of 
Church Establishments. 
When, in the paper from which we have already quoted, 
Mr. Mursell insisted that the efforts on which the members ‘of 
_the Conference were entering ‘should be carried out in a 
‘candid and charitable temper,’ and that ‘the temper and 
‘the language of violence should be equally repudiated,’ he, 
no doubt, was conscious that during the continuance of such a 
struggle there would be many temptations to descend from 
the high ground of principle to the low level of personalities, 
to indulge in ‘ heedless rhetoric’ rather than to aim at studied 
exactness, and to use strong, or acrimonious, language, in- 
stead of relying upon the power of persuasion or of logic. 
And that during thirty-three years, and in countless speeches 
and newspaper articles, the temptation has never been too 
strong to be overcome is, we suppose, more than the most con- 
fident Liberator would affirm. When, ten years ago, Mr. 
Miall defended himself against attacks based on disjointed 
and dishonest quotations from the ‘Nonconformist’s Sketch- 
‘ Book,’ by pointing out that many of the statements contained 
in that volume, however correct they might have been at the 
time they were written, had long since ceased to apply, he 
had the manly candour to acknowledge that— 
‘Were he called upon in his maturer age by sense of duty to go over 
afresh the same lines of thought, his disposition would incline him to bear 
himself more gently, and in a somewhat more modest, kindly, charitable 
spirit, than he did when he was a controversial novice. In regard to both 
taste and temper, there are many phrases and several passages in the 
book which he could wish had never been written, and more particularly 


those which apply to large bodies of men rather than to the systems with 
which they are associated.’ * 


* Preface to second edition of the ‘ Nonconformist’s Sketch-Book.’ 
NO, CXXXI. 13 
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There are others who, at times, may have similarly erred. 
Irresponsible speakers may have said harsh or extravagant 
things which should not have been said ; or indulged in ill- 
advised sarcasm or humour; or fallen into mistakes in regard 
to persons, or to events. But, looking at the controversy as 
a whole, we think it may be allowed that it has been charac- 
terized by an honourable endeavour to adhere to the rules of 
Christian courtesy, and to avoid practices which disgrace dis- 
putants and sometimes do irreparable injury to their cause. 
From the time when Mr. Miall expounded the principles of 
‘ Christian willinghood’ with a lucidity, an elevation of spirit 
and a felicity of illustration which have never been surpassed, 
and ‘John Burnet’ enforced them, now with lambent humour, 
and then with impressive earnestness, down to to-day, when 
Messrs. Dale and Rogers, with many others who might be 
named, are doing the same work, but under altered condi- 
tions, the Society has always been served on the platform by 
men of whose advocacy it might well be proud. They have not 
striven to blacken the characters of those who have been op- 
posed to them. It is not they who have reviled, or lampooned, 
the bishops, or spoken of any section of the clergy with 
seurrility or contempt. They have, at least, tried to dis- 
tinguish between good men and a bad system. They have 
always expressed good will to the Episcopal Church, as a 
Church, in spite of the evils from which it suffers, as a result 
of its establishment. They have so far preferred to appeal to 
the higher, instead of to the lower sentiments of the people 
as to have exposed themselves to the criticism that they are 
abstract reasoners, rather than practical peliticians, and to 
the charge of concealing their views on Disendowment ; be- 
cause they have not brought into prominence the financial 
aspects of Disestablishment. These, we know, may be re- 
garded as mere assertions, unaccompanied by proofs. They 
may, however, be subjected to a very simple test. Great 
political changes in England are no more effected by reckless 
and unscrupulous agitation than they are by unconstitutional 
violence. If half the charges made against the methods of 
the Liberation Society by its more reckless critics were well 
founded, it would have died long ago; instead of inspiring 
the upholders of Establishments with daily increasing’ fear. 
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It may be that, before the end comes, other forces may 
enter the field, and should it come as the result of popular 
passion, rather than of the conviction of the more religious 
and thoughtful classes of the community, the members of the 
Church of England may then better appreciate than they now 
do the spirit and the mode in which it has been dealt with by 
the now dreaded and denounced Liberation Society. 

We have spoken of the steadiness with which it has pur- 
sued its object, and the adaptation of its earliest machinery 


to ends which, while always the same, might yet be promoted 


by varying means. It is at the same time true that a very 
eonsiderable change has taken place in the relation which the 
Society sustains to the object it has to accomplish, and that it 
has to deal with new circumstances, calculated to test to the 
utmost the practical wisdom of those who direct its affairs. 
However largely it may be composed of Nonconformists, the 
Society is not technically, and it expressly declares itself not 
to be, a dissenting Society. It is, however, deserving of notice 
how different in this respect, at the outset, was the language of 
its originators from that which is employed to-day. It was 
to Dissenters that the ‘ Nonconformist ’ made its earliest and 
most passionate appeals. They were reproached with evading 
their high mission, and thrusting into obscurity their great 
principles, and were urged ‘ with all earnestness to gird and 
‘discipline themselves for a final grapple with ecclesiastical 
‘tyranny.’ The body of dissenting ministers in particular 
were solemnly ‘arraigned at the bar of truth,’ as those who 
were specially guilty of unfaithfulness,* and of neglect of ‘ all 
“the mighty interests at issue.’ To our younger readers this 
‘may seem extravagant, as well as unjust ; so wholly changed 
is the attitude of Nonconformity in relation to this matter.t 

* See ‘Group the First,’ in the ‘ Nonconformist’s Sketch-Book.’ 

+ How greatly changed, may be judged from the following passage from the 
“Church Quarterly Review ’ for January 7, 1877 :—‘ We do not believe that any 
Dissenter will deny that in the Liberation Society and its operations we have 
before us at once the quintessence and the expression of existing Nonconformity. 
If you want to understand the drift of any Dissenting movement or operation 
you must take up your position at the Liberation Society’s standpoint, and 
then you will see things in their organic connection, and in their true perspec- 
tive. The Liberation Society’s office is to all the public movements of Dissent 
what Moltke’s cabinet was during the Prusso-Austrian war. You do not know 


what any ove ation really means, unless you look at it from its true centre.’ 
13 * 
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Those were days when there was some ground for the now 
silly distinction drawn between ‘religious’ and ‘ political’ 
Dissenters ; since there were then multitudes of Dissenters 
who eschewed political action on behalf of their distinctive 
principles, or resorted to it only to preserve, or to extend, their 
personal rights. Aggressive action for the separation of 
Church and State—the phrase Disestablishment had not then 
been coined—was openly deprecated by leading Dissenters 
and by dissenting journals. When Earl Grey was waited on 
by a dissenting deputation, anxious for the removal of par- 
ticular grievances, he pointedly asked whether the list was 
complete, and whether they would really be satisfied with 
anything short of the dissolution of the union between Church 
and State? ‘No,’ was the reply of some, and ‘ Yes,’ that of 
others; and the minister could not refrain from adverse com- 
ment on their want of unanimity in regard to a point of such 
cardinal importance. It required the rod of the Factories 
Education Bill, as well as the flogging of the ‘ Nonconformist,’ 
to bring the Anti-State-Church Association into existence, and, 
when formed, it had to fight against Nonconformist dislike, 
as well as Nonconformist apathy. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that, at the first Conference, Dissenters alone should 
be addressed in the language of expostulation and entreaty. 
‘Let us, Dissenters of Great Britain, lay aside all pusillanimous scruples 
—all sloth, mistrust, and delay ; let us merge every jealousy, rise above all 
denominational differences, and give ourselves as a united band to this 


sublime and divine attempt; and may God Almighty endow us with 
manifold wisdom, and teach our hands to war and our fingers to fight !’ * 


It is not for the sake of reviving unpleasant recollections 
that we recall these incidents ; but to account for the fact that 
the Society during its earlier years pursued a line of action, 
and adopted phraseology, which, it must be admitted, was 
calculated to produce the impression on the public mind that 
it lacked the breadth, and the freedom from sectarianism, 
which were needful for a movement having in view the aboli- 
tion of national establishments of religion. ‘They spent 
‘upwards of six years in collecting, instructing, disciplining 
‘and organizing their own forces, and in creating and ascer- 
‘taining that amount of moral preparedness which would 


* Paper by the Rev. J. P. Mursell. 
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“warrant a serious encounter.’* It was necessary preliminary 
-work, but, like the early struggles of some individual lives, it 
left behind it traces which only time could obliterate. ‘ Neces- 
sity,’ said Mr. Miall, in addressing a Conference in Man- 
chester, in 1874, 


‘‘we need not shrink from admitting, drove us, in the earlier and more 
preparatory stage of our efforts, to cultivate mainly, if not exclusively, 
that part of the ground our work was intended to cover, in which the 
non-established denominations were most interested, and the instruments 
we have employed, and the forces of which we have availed ourselves, 
have had a principal reference to the narrower limits of the enterprize we 
had in hand. But we have honestly striven all along, to broaden, as 
opportunity served, the character and scope of our proceedings, to lift our 
movement out of denominational grooves, and to make it representative 
of a truly national spirit.’ 


It was on that occasion that Mr. Miall used a phrase which 
has been misunderstood in some quarters. The progress of 


‘the movement, together with some recent events, had, he said, 


made it clear that ‘ the time had fully come for us to change our 
‘front.’ But he added—what has been overlooked—‘ or, more 
‘accurately speaking, to square the methods we employ with 
‘the outline we drew for ourselves when, some thirty years 
‘ago, we settled the constitution of the Liberation Society.’ 
This meaning was made clear by the entire drift of his argu- 
ment. The time had arrived when, if the work in hand was 
to make further progress, and come to a successful end, the 
national, as distinguished from the purely religious, aspects of 
the subject must be pressed upon public notice—when it must 
be made more plain than before, that, not the members of reli- 
gious denominations alone, but all classes, had an interest in 


abolishing so obstructive, and so divisive, an institution as a 


Church Hstablishment. And, if the change were to be 


effected at all, it must be by the concurrent will of a sufficient 


body of electors. 


‘ By all the legitimate agencies within our reach for informing, instruct- 
ing, convincing, and moving the popular mind, we must set ourselves with 
unflagging determination to make all grades of the people of this country, 
understand, feel, and identify with their own interests, those phases of 
the question which are of practical importance to every one of them, 


* Mr, Miall’s ‘ Twenty-one years’ retrospect.’ 
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because of the subtle but enormous force they bring to bear upon the 
character, the weal, and the progress of the nation. We are now called 
upon so far to increase the measure of force we have already succeeded in 
evoking and organizing, as may suffice to determine the direction and the- 
channel in which the whole seething mass of excited public opinion on 
Church matters will ultimately precipitate itself. And hence arises the 
duty of so dealing with the question as that it may presently take shape: 
as a people’s question—a question paramount in the election of members 
of Parliament; powerful enough to stamp its own image and superscrip- 
tion upon the policy of political parties, and to assert its claims in the con- 
struction of future governments.’* 


It is evident that the duty here enjoined involves no aban- 
donment of original intentions, or in any way diminishes the 
force of those religious, and therefore higher, motives which, 
at the outset, inspired the entire movement. It does involve 
co-operation with new allies; appeals to classes previously 
but little considered, and the use of new, but not on that ac- 
count objectionable, weapons. The position, of course, has 
its difficulties; but they are difficulties which must be faced. 
They are, indeed, only such as have had to be encountered in 
connection with many other agitations for effecting great 
legislative changes. The extinction of slavery, Catholic 
Emancipation, the destruction of the Corn Law monopoly, and 
the abolition of the Irish Church Establishment were brought 
about by the combination of men who differed as much in 
their motives, as in their religious views and moral characters. 
And as the conflict in such cases approaches its termination, 
it, of necessity, becomes more and’ more intensely practical 
and exclusively political. The Executive of the Liberation 
Society have the handling of a great machine, which, having 
done all the earlier work assigned to it, must now stand still. 
unless it deals with the work that is left. As it was said by 
Burke that the one object of the British Constitution was to 
put twelve men in a jury-box, to decide on questions affecting 
life, liberty, and property, so the one purpose of the Libera- 
tion Society must now be to fill the ballot-box with votes for 
parliamentary candidates pledged to the disestablishment of 
the English and Scottish Churches. 

There has been another change in the Society’s mode of 
procedure which, if not of great practical importance, may- 


* Paper on ‘The national aspects of disestablishment,’ by Mr. Miall, 1874.. 
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be regarded with curious interest. The first chapter of the 
‘Nonconformist’s Sketch-Book’ was entitled ‘The grievance 
‘error,’ and, comparing their previous with their recent 
political efforts, it declared that ‘ Dissenters are without union ; 
‘they have lost heart, the prestige of their power is gone.’ 
Their movements were ‘not what they once were, well-planned 
‘and skilfully-conducted enterprizes. They are more like insur- 
‘rections—fitful, sudden, partial in extent, easily suppressed, 
‘productive of no benefit.’ The secret of their humiliating 
position was asserted to be that their proceedings were based 
on no intelligible principle. ‘They put forward the redress 
‘of “practical grievances” as their bond of union.’ The 
mistake, it was added, was, perhaps, natural, but it was fatal. 
‘From the moment this system of tactics was adopted, 
‘energy began to decline, zeal to grow cold, and disunion to 
‘appear.’ As may be supposed, the institution which was the 
outcome of this faithful, if severe, exposure of dissenting 
weakness adopted, at the outset, a policy of an exactly opposite 
kind. Instead of trying to remove ‘superficial grievances,’ it 
resolved to grapple ‘ with the vital and deep-seated origin of 
‘them all.’ Hence its self-imposed mission was, for some time, 
one of instruction only. Its action was controversial, rather 
than political. It bore with the minor grievances, and it was 
not yet strong enough to go to Parliament to attack the major 
grievance. Its one parliamentary effort in those early days 
was directed to the withdrawal of the English Regium Donum 
—which was assailed, not as a dissenting grievance, but as an 
occasion of opprobrium. Dr. Pye Smith, one of the distributors 
of that poor dole to dissenting ministers, could conscientiously 
defend the grant; but it had, at least, the look of inconsist- 
ency, and it was contended that they who objected to state- 
grants for religious purposes to others must go into the contest 
with absolutely clean hands, and so, to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil, the Government of the day was at length induced 
to withdraw the annual vote; though the Irish donwm was 
continued until it went with the grant to Maynooth and the 
Trish Establishment. 

Seven years of steady advocacy of the abstract principle of 
voluntaryism effected such a change in public sentiment as 
justified a change in the policy originally pursued. Accord- 
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ingly, in 1858 it was resolved to deal with the question in the 
concrete, as well as in the abstract, and to bring opinion to 
bear upon particular measures, by means of which the Society’s 
object might be more or less advanced. Then it was that it 
took up the Church Rate question, which had before been in 
the hands of others, and worked it, both in the parishes and in 
Parliament, with a degree of ardour and energy which, at first 
sight, seemed hardly consistent with the denunciations of 
‘ erievance-mongering ’ that a few years before had created no 
little bitterness of feeling. 

There are, however, two ways of agitating for the removal 
of dissenting grievances, and the Society’s was not the old 
method, but one of its own. The grievances were attacked, 
not so much because of the hardships they inflicted on Dis- 
senters, but as parts of a great system out of which they grew. 
The greater ulterior aims were not kept in the background, for 
the sake of realizing the smaller and immediate ones. The 
Society preferred being beaten for a time—as it often was—to 
succeeding by means of reticence and compromise. The agi- 
tation was always made subservient to a larger purpose ; the 
grievances assailed being used as pegs on which to hang far- 
reaching arguments, and as platforms on which it was possible 
to secure a hearing for truths which ‘practical’ people might 
otherwise have disregarded. The parochial warfare against 
Church Rates was, in this respect, utilized to such an extent, 
that there were opponents of the exaction who would have 
tolerated its existence for some time longer ; so admirable a 
training-ground had the parish vestry become for the drilling 
and disciplining of the Society’s forces. We, however, believe 
that it has never been open to the charge of maintaining a 
running sore for the sake of weakening the Establishment. On 
the contrary, while it has tried to turn each successive agitation 
to the best account while it lasted, there has always been a 
readiness to get rid of the subject-matter of complaint, com- 
bined with a determination to break new ground without delay. 

If this policy be tested by results, the most practical of 
Nonconformists must admit its success. Certainly the last 
quarter of a century will rank with any preceding period in 
the removal of offensive restrictions, and the abolition of 
unjust exactions, springing from the existence of Church 
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Establishments. The abolition of the Regium Donum in 
England and Ireland—of compulsory Church Rates in the 
former, and of ‘Ministers’ Money’ in the latter—of the 
Maynooth Grant, and of the Edinburgh Annuity Tax, 
belong to one class of achievements, in which also may be 
reckoned this—that it has become a settled principle, by 
which each successive Government is guided, that not an addi- 
tional shilling of public money is to be voted for ecclesiastical 
purposes. The admission of Jews to Parliament has broken 
down the last of the fences which kept men out of Parliament 
on ecclesiastical grounds. There have also been removed 
from the Statute-book a whole batch of oaths and declarations, 
which either shut out Protestant and Roman Catholie 
Dissenters from legal and municipal offices, or else admitted 
them on terms hurtful to self-respect. The Burial laws have 
been greatly improved, by securing to Dissenters in parochial 
cemeteries rights denied to them in parochial churchyards ; 
and now both public and legislative opinion seems to be on 
the point of throwing open the churchyards.on-equal terns 
to all parties. If, as must be admitted, the tortunes’ of. the 
friends of religious equality have ‘been szeatty chequered’ it 
regard to primary education; so that that topic, at lekst, 
recalls much that is vexatious and disappointing, it may be 
remembered that, as regards the higher forms of education, 
there has been almost continuous and certainly very decided 
progress. The Endowed Schools Acts are faulty enough ; but 
they are based on fair and liberal principles, which only 
require to be extended and impartially applied, by Commis- 
sioners single-minded on behalf of education and inexorably 
just. The struggle for the abolition of ecclesiastical tests at 
the national universities forms one of the brightest chapters 
in the history of the Liberation movement. When, in 1854, 
Mr. Heywood proposed to insert in an Oxford University Bill 
clauses admitting Dissenters to the University, he had to 
fight Lord John Russell and the other official Liberals. He 
triumphed notwithstanding, and in the Lords, as well as the 
Commons; and Mr. Molesworth, in his history of the time, 
admits that ‘this result was in a great measure due to the 
‘efforts of Dissenters in the constituencies, under the guidance 
‘of the Liberation Society.” Since then a better understand- 
* History of England, by the Rey. W. N. Molesworth. 
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ing has existed between those who should in this matter 
always have been allies; though it must be admitted that the 
official leaders have throughout lagged behind their followers.* 
To that is to be attributed the incompleteness of the Univer- 
sity Tests Abolition Act of 1871. The Liberal Government. 
of that day lacked the courage to complete their work, 
and so the clerical restrictions on college headships and 
fellowships remained. That many of them have since been 
abolished we owe to the action of the Colleges themselves ; 
and as the present government has refused to abolish the 
clerical headships and fellowships by the Universities Bill 
of 1877, there may still be, in some cases, long waiting before. 
the principle admitted by the legislature will be completely 
carried out. Nevertheless, it must be admitted that a great 
stride has been taken towards the attainment of absolute 
religious equality at the Universities, and we rejoice to believe 
that the results have thus far been in a high degree satis- 
factory, not to Nonconformists only, but to all who are 
interested | in the Universities as places for the advancement 
of. searning among the people. 

It ig, however, on, the, of the Episcopal 
Church in Ireland that‘fhe friends of the Liberation Society 
find their strongest ground for congratulation—first, because: 
it has demonstrated—what was once denied—that it is possible 
to disestablish a Church, and without either tumult or dis- 
organization; and, next, because, so far as Ireland is concerned, 
the Society’s work is finally completed. Mr. Gladstone has. 
been justly lauded for the courage, and the statesmanship, 
which he displayed in every step connected with the passing 
of the great measure of 1869. But—as he would himself, 
no doubt, admit—he was the labourer who came into the vine- 
yard at the eleventh hour. The unjust institution had been 
assailed, time after time, by others, both within and without 


* We are sorry to find further evidence of this fact in the hesitating and pro- 
clerical speech of Mr. Gladstone, on Mr. Goschen’s clause for the abolition of 
clerical fellowships, in the debate of the 4th of June last. In this respect it 
was a striking contrast to those of Mr. Goschen, Mr. Trevelyan, Mr. Osborne 
Morgan, and others, 

+ The ‘ Liberator’ (Feb. 1877) states that in the seventeen years from 1860 to 
1877 eleven Senior Wranglers haye not been members of the Church of England, 
and it gives their names. 
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the walls cf Parliament, and Mr. Miall, Mr. Dillwyn, and Sir 
John Gray had moved resolutions as decisive, though not as 
successful, as the memorable resolutions of Mr. Gladstone. 
The Liberation Society had also, a year prior to 1868, sent’ its 
Secretary to Ireland, to prepare for an alliance between Irish 
Liberals and English Liberators which should be the pre- 
cursor of the fall of the Irish Establishment. When the 
time came—as it did after Mr. Gladstone’s memorable de- 
claration—the final blow was struck with a precision, and an 
energy, which produced the most decisive results. The fact 
was acknowledged by the late Lord Derby, in his speech 
on the second reading of the Irish Church Bill in the Lords, 
when he said :— 


‘My lords, I say that this bill, in a great measure, proceeds from a 
measure prepared under the auspices of the Liberation Society, and in- 
troduced into the other House by Mr. Miall. This bill has been carried 
in the Commons by the combination of a variety of interests. The 
Liberation Society I place in the very first rank ; for I think that, what- 
ever may be the ignorance of the Government on the subject, they can- 
not be ignorant of this,—that to the unceasing efforts of the Liberation 
Society is owing a considerable portion of the very large amount of sup- 
port they received throughout the country during the recent elections.’* 


That the financial features and results of the Irish Church 
Act have occasioned some disappointment, as well as much. 
irritation, is not due to the Society which so largely contri- 
buted to its success. For it has since transpired that its 
leaders, having carefully studied the subject for themselves, 
submitted to their friends in office a statement of the principles. 
which, in their judgment, should be observed in any measure 
of disestablishment. Subsequently, we are told, ‘they had the 
‘satisfaction of finding that the bill submitted to Parliament, 
‘so far as it related to disestablishment, was substantially in 
‘accordance with their views. In regard to disendowment, the 
‘Trish Church Act, as originally framed, and still more in the 
‘ shape in which it passed, afforded them far less satisfaction ; 


* Similar testimony was borne by the National Association of Ireland, when, 
after the passing of the Act, it resolved :—‘ That we entertain the liveliest grati- 
tude to the English voluntaries, who, in connection with the Liberation Society, 
have promoted our cause in Great Britain, by a series of most able appeals to 
the public mind, continued during several years.’ 


+ 


November, 1874. 
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‘involving, as in their judgment it did, some impolitic conces- 
‘sions to the members, and especially to the clergy, of the dis- 
“established Church.’”* 

It will not be wise to play into the hands of opponents by 
overrating the shortcomings, or even the vicious principles, 
of the Irish Church Act. When it was passed we were, as 
Mr. Miall has truly said, ‘all novices—ruling statesmen, as 
‘well as official Liberationists. The object aimed at was a 
‘novel one; the methods by which it was sought to be arrived 
‘at were untried; the disposition of the public will was towards 
‘tenderness, indulgence, and generosity in the practical ad- 
‘justment of the various interests involved; and a great deal 
“was done to soften the severer features of the experiment, 
‘which, perhaps, actual results have not justified. We have 
“ampler as well as sounder, materials for judgment now.’ t 
Nor should it be forgotten that the Act has, to a very large 
extent, accomplished its object in tranquillizing Ireland ; 
while the Episcopal Church has passed through the crisis of 
disestablishment in safety, and gives promise of a vigorous 
and prosperous future. 

Had Ireland been the only spot in the Queen’s dominions in 
which a Church had been disestablished, success there might 
have been ascribed to the abnormal circumstances of that 
country; but, in fact, the wave of disestablishment has 
reached other, and the most distant, parts of the empire. The 
colonies have been in advance of the mother country in regard 
to this question. The Clergy Reserves in Canada were secu- 
larized many years since ; and in all the Australian colonies, 
at the Cape, in Jamaica and other West India colonies, state- 
grants for religious purposes have been abolished, either by 
the action of the colonial assemblies, or—in the case of crown- 
governed colonies—by that of the home government. ‘ Volun- 
‘taryism,’ said ‘The Times’ a few years ago, ‘ seems to prevail 
‘everywhere except at home.’ Now its influence is rapidly 
becoming as paramount here as in the colonies, or in America. 

A difference of opinion may exist as to the precise value to 
be attached to the past work of the Liberation Society; but 


* Report of the Executive Committee, presented May 1, 1877. 
+ Paper on the national aspects of Disestablishment, read at Manchester, 
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there can be none as to the changed state of public opinion in 
regard to its principles and object. ‘One discouraging feature 
‘in connection with the great purpose of the Conference’ of 
1844 was ‘the apathy of the dissenters of England,’ and, 
‘next to this lassitude within their own borders,’ was ‘ a dense 
‘mass of ignorance without.’ That ignorance was described 
as ‘ overspreading large districts,’ and as existing ‘in almost 
‘every parish,’ and with it was naturally associated absolute 
indifference. These complaints, at least, cannot be repeated 
now. Dissent is alive, united and comparatively well orga- 
nized, as regards its distinctive principles, as well as its 
directly religious work. It watches with keen interest every 
new development within the Establishment, and has a more 
comprehensive knowledge of what transpires in the Episcopal 
Church than is possessed by many of its own members. All 
Episcopalians who think, and especially all who have to lead 
others, are as penetrated with a sense of the needs, and of the 
certainty, of great organic changes in the administration of 
the Church’s affairs, as any outside assailants, or critics. 
Unrest, profound dissatisfaction and vague fears exist every- 
where throughout its ranks. It would, we believe, be so even 
if no Liberation Society existed; because the new life now 
existing within the Church of England would alone render 
intolerable the restraints, and the antiquated anomalies, of an 
Establishment. But the difficulty of merely reforming that 
Establishment is immensely increased, if it is not altogether 
insuperable, when a great political force bars the way to re- 
construction, on the lines of the ancient establishment, and 
insists that the required reformation shall be the work of 
disestablished Churchmen, and not of Governments and Parlia- 
ments. Efforts are made by the bishops, with the Primate at 
their head, and by others, to conceal anxiety and to repress 
fear ; but their very efforts show how little real belief there is in 
the assertion that the Established Church was never so deeply 
rooted in the affections of the people, and that it may serenely 
watch the movements of clamouring, but impotent, opponents. 
Disestablishment is the Banquo’s ghost which rises at every 
ecclesiastical gathering, and haunts Churchmen in almost 
every department of Church life. Episcopal and Archidiaconal 
charges, Church Congresses, diocesan Synods, clerical sermons 
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and speeches, all have upon them the shadow of impending 
change; while the mass of the public—usually unconcerned 
about merely ecclesiastical matters—catches the excitement, 
‘and prepares itself for the eventualities to which it may lead. 
Clearly, the separation of Church and State is not one of those 
ideas of which it can be said that ‘distance lends enchant- 
«ment to the view;’ seeing that nearness and familiarity have 
such a reconciling effect upon large numbers of Churchmen, 
that they may apply to disestablishment Pope’s language in 
regard to vice, and describe it as 
‘A monster of such frightful mien, 
As to be hated needs but to be seen; 
Yet, seen too oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.’ 

The time was when individual clergymen, or laymen, dis- 
satisfied with the existing relations of the Church of England 
to the State could satisfy their consciences only by secession. 
Now they remain; but constitute themselves a propaganda 
within the Church for the advocacy of principles akin to, if 
not identical with, those of the Liberation Society. The 
‘English Church Union;’ the ‘ Layman’s Association for the 
“restoration of Church rights;’ the ‘Church of England 
‘Working Men’s Society,’ practically, if not theoretically, are 
aiming at the liberation of the Church from state-control ; 
though they may not have resolved to relinquish the state- 
support of which the control is the corollary. The ‘Church 
‘League for the separation of Church and State’ goes boldly 
beyond the point at which the other bodies at present stop ; 
and besides declaring that by the existing state of things ‘ the 
‘dignity of Christ’s Church and our loyalty to the Lord Him- 
‘self is imperilled,’*—in the person of Mr. Mackonochie, 
one of its founders—asserts that ‘the demand for disestablish- 
ment must bea demand at least as earnest for disendowment;’ 
and that ‘it is not for the Church to make her choice between 
‘the ease of Goshen and the toil and barrenness of the 
‘desert. Her Master has chosen for her.’t 

It is really on this question of disendowment that the main 
‘ * See tract, ‘A plea for the separation of Church and State in England.’ 


t ‘Disestablishment and Disendowment.’ By the Rev. A. H. Mackonochie. 
‘Nineteenth Century,’ June, 1877. 
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interest of the controversy is now centring. If the endow- 
ments now held by the Episcopal Church were to disappear 
in the night, the question of disestablishment would be 
virtually settled in the morning. The State-control is more 
or less repudiated by all but Erastians, who like it for the 
reasons which make it hateful to others. Mere state-prestige 
is now held to be of but little worth in comparison with 
the godliness, the zeal, and the liberality which in these 
days are felt to be the best characteristics of a church. But 
tithes, parsonages, and glebe-lands, cathedrals and churches, 
and ‘property scattered everywhere, creating thousands of 
vested interests, and affecting English social life in number- 
less perceptible and imperceptible ways — these are solid 
realities, not to be parted with lightly, on the one hand, and 
not to be disposed of by argument, or denunciation, on the 
other. If the Churchman is appalled at the thought of 
losing them, the statesman equally shrinks from the resump- 
tion by the State of this vast heritage; because he does not 
see the parts which justice and generosity are respectively to 
play in the great process of disendowment. The point at which 
compensation is to stop, lest consideration for individuals 
should do injustice to the nation—the position which the 


‘Church, as distinguished from the clergy, is to occupy in 


regard to the property which may be allowed to remain in 


-episcopalian hands—the fear lest politicians should be over- 


mastered by well-endowed, but not state-governed, ecclesias- 
ticals—these and similar difficulties make many of those 
who have ceased to defend an Establishment by argument 
hesitate to commit themselves to the steps necessary to 
terminate its existence. The Liberation Society has felt the 
pressure of this fact, and has acceded to the request of many 
of its supporters to be furnished with a statement of the legal 
changes involved in disestablishment, and, more especially, 


of the principles which should be adopted in effecting the 


process of disendowment. That request was preferred at a 


‘Conference at Manchester in November, 1875, and was not 


complied with until May, 1877. The Special Committee ap- 
pointed for the purpose has, therefore, had ample—we do 
not say too much—time for deliberation, and there is evidence 
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As the result of the Committee’s labours, and of the inves- 


- tigations which they entrusted to others, there have been 
- issued two documents, which, we venture to predict, will 


attract more notice, and will be more closely examined, than 
any which have been sent out from the Society’s depot. The 
first is an inquiry into ‘The property and revenues of the 
‘English Establishment,’ by Mr. Frederick Martin, the author 
of the well-known publication the ‘ Statesman’s Year Book.’ 


.The ground had previously been well trodden by the Society, 


in some valuable pamphlets of an historical and statistical 
character ; but, in view of the task undertaken by the Special 
Committee, it was resolved to inquire de novo, and, to afford 
some pledge of a desire to secure impartiality, as well as 
accuracy, the investigation was entrusted, ‘not to one of the 
‘Society’s staff, but to a professional statist, not only of 
‘admitted competency, but unbiassed—so far as was known— 
‘in favour of its object.’ The instructions given to Mr. 
Martin are now made public, and, acting on the spirit of 
those instructions, the author states that his work has 
been ‘purely and entirely statistical, and influenced by no 
‘partizan views whatever, as regards the great questions 
‘involved in the establishment of the Church of England.’ 
The -result has been the production of a work, very 
moderate indeed in bulk, but packed full of information, most 
carefully arranged, and affording ample proof of the skill 
and industry with which the inquiry has been conducted. It. 
is in no sense a disquisition: it is a text-book of facts and 
figures, which will, no doubt, supply materials for many a 
speech, lecture, and article for some months to come. The , 
incomes of the Bishops—the revenues and expenditure of the 
Cathedral establishments—the number and incomes of the 
parochial clergy—the churches, parsonages, glebes, lands, 


‘and other endowments of the Church—the history and work-. 


ing of Queen Anne’s Bounty and the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sion are dealt with in succession; and as the sources from 
which the facts are drawn are all carefully set forth, it is open 


. to any one, who has the means of doing so, to ascertain for 


himself whether the conclusions arrived at can be impeached 
on the score of inaccuracy, or on any other reasonable ground. 
The facts as summarized, with bare simplicity, are profoundly 
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suggestive. ‘Near a million acres of land, for the most 
‘part rich and fertile, are owned by the Church. Sixteen 
‘thousand stately religious edifices, with a score and a half of 
‘majestic cathedrals among them, are dotted all over the king- 
‘dom, and attached to them are ten thousand glebe houses, 
‘for the exclusive use of the ministers of the Established 
‘Church. Their total incomes amount to at least seven mil- 
‘lions.’ The details are in many cases more striking than 
the general statements—some are highly curious, and others 
are absolutely startling; while the whole combined throw a 
strong light on the past failings, and the present anomalies, 
of the Church as by law established. 

It will, however, be to the ‘ Practical suggestions relative to 
‘the disestablishment and disendowment of the Church of 
‘England,’ also presented to the recent Conference by the 
Special Committee, that many readers will turn with the 
greatest interest and eagerness. They knew already that the 
Church was richly endowed, and their anxiety is to learn how 
it may be disendowed, without doing injury to individuals, 
and without creating new sources of disembarrassment to the 
State. 

In one of our numbers * last year we ventured, in anticipa- 
tion of these Suggestions, to throw out some hints as to the 
spirit in which any intended scheme should be conceived, and 
as to the leading principles on which it should be based. 
Comparing the Suggestions with our own views, we are glad 
to find so large an amount of substantial agreement, and, 
quite apart from the particular proposals now made, we are 
able to speak in terms of unreserved approval of their general 
tenour. Evidently, this Special Committee determined to look 
the difficulties of the case fairly in the face, and they have 
shown a desire to be moderate and conciliatory, as well as 
strictly equitable. Even those who dissent from the recom- 
mendations offered will allow that they are offered with a 
degree of modesty, and an absence of dogmatism, which are 
deserving of strong commendation. 


‘It would be presumption to express a confident opinion on points © 
which have hitherto been so little considered by the public, that they pre- 


* Article on ‘ Disestablishment and Disendowment.’ October, 1876. 
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sent themselves in various ways to various minds. It is not the business 
of any organization to prepare a Disestablishment Bill—that is a task 
which, necessarily, must be devolved on a Government. An a priori 
measure, framed in advance of the times, and with reference only to 
abstract principles, would possess a certain degree of speculative interest, 
but would not commend itself to the judgment of practical politicians. 
As time elapses, and public knowledge and interest increase, and opinion 
takes a more definite shape, new methods, or modifications of old methods, 
will suggest themselves; difficulties formerly thought insuperable may 
vanish, and changes once regarded as hazardous will be readily assented 
to. . . . These suggestions do not profess to be more than hints to aid in 
the public discussion of a great public question. They are a contribution 
towards the stock of ideas out of which there will ultimately be evolved a 
complete scheme, which will commend itself to the judgment of the 
nation.’ 


These preliminary statements, though they willnot, and should 
not, disarm criticism, bespeak for the Suggestions themselves 
candid, as well as careful consideration. They will, no doubt, 
be received in some quarters scoffingly, or with anger ; but, if 
we are not mistaken, they will give a new direction to the 
thoughts of many of our fellow-countrymen, who have asso- 
ciated disestablishment only with vague ideas and exaggerated 
apprehensions. 

We do not intend at the present time to discuss these pro- 
posals in detail; but there are salient points which deserve 
special notice. Good service is rendered by the pains taken 
to point out the satisfactory features of the Irish Church Act 
as regards disestablishment, and its defects in regard to dis- 
endowment. The expediency of fixing a definite period for 
disestablishment—as was done by the Irish Act—is insisted 


upon with great cogency; as is also the necessity for dealing, 


in the matter of compensation, with individual claimants, and 
not with the Church, or any ‘Church Body.’ Another recom- 
mendation of great importance is, that the clergy should be 
released from their present obligations, and be compensated 
with a regard to that fact, and to their ages at the time of 
disestablishment. It is also shown how the principle of com- 
mutation may be acted upon without the scandals which 
were created by the Irish Act. A section of great interest is 
that which draws a distinction—a practical, rather than a 
logical distinction—between the ancient and modern churches 


—the latter dating from the first of the Church Building Acts, 
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passed in 1818. It is suggested that the former should be 
vested in parochial boards, and the latter, together with the 
modern endowments, should be handed over to the existing 
eongregations. This last proposal may, perhaps, be regarded 
as the crux of the entire scheme; since it is an attempt to 
satisfy public feeling without, at the same time, creating a 
new church largely endowed, but free from state-restrictions. 
The objection that it is impracticable, by reason of the im- 
possibility of defining a congregation, is anticipated, and 
modes of overcoming the difficulty are pointed out. Very 
wisely, we think, the question, ‘What would you do with the 
surplus?’ is not answered—at least in the sense in which 
many would have wished it answered. 


‘It is not incumbent on those who advocate Disestablishment and Dis- 
endowment to prescribe the purposes to which the released funds shall 
be appropriated. Those who agree as to the first, may naturally differ as 
to the second. As a matter of fact, while the Irish Church has been dis- 
established, the Legislature has yet to determine what use shall be made 
of the surplus. <A particular disposition of it was proposed ; but it ocea- 
‘sioned diversity of opinion, and was wisely abandoned. When the English 
‘Church is disestablished there may be no considerable surplus available 
for years to come. When that surplus becomes a reality, instead of 
existing in imagination only, the nation will decide on its appropriation 
with reference to the wants and feelings of the period, and is not likely 
to be bound by proposals made years before. The surplus may be devoted 
to education—to the maintenance of the poor—to effecting great sanitary 
improvements—to the reduction of the national debt, or to other objects 
of a secular character, whieh would be beneficial to the whole nation. It 
may, however, be suggested that, inasmuch as a large portion of the pro- 
perty now devoted to ecclesiastical purposes belongs to the parishes, such 
portions of it as Parliament may from time to time determine should be 
applied to local objects, and be administered by municipal and other local 
authorities.’ 


These reasons fairly illustrate the practical wisdom, and the 
soberness of judgment, by which the Suggestions, as a whole, 
are characterized. When the recess comes—especially if the 
Eastern question ceases to be one of such absorbing interest— 
they will, we have no doubt, be sternly scrutinized by those 
whose interests, or supposed interests, they so closely affect. 
The men who have prepared them are too well seasoned to 
shrink from criticism, or from obloquy. They are prepared 
14 
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for both, and are also prepared for diversities of opinion, even 
among those with whom they are one in sympathy and aim. 
They also believe that ‘a conflict of opinion on such points. 
‘need not be deprecated. It is one of the means by which 
‘substantial agreement may be eventually secured. The 
‘movement against Church Establishments has always been 
‘carried on in the light of day; and it is because the indivi- 
‘dual judgments of the advocates of religious equality has: 
‘been allowed full play that they constitute, at the present 
‘moment, a disciplined and confessedly formidable force.’ * 

Of the probable effect of these Suggestions on the minds of 
those who as yet are not converted, or are but half-converted, 
to the idea of disestablishment we shall say nothing. But we 
may earnestly commend to their consideration, and, indeed, 
that of the whole community, the weighty, and the noble, 
utterance of the late revered Dean Alford, when the crisis 
which now seems to be approaching was comparatively dis- 
tant. 

‘It would be a poor compliment to the sagacity of our readers 
‘to remind them, that no difficulty in detail can set aside an 
‘obligation of duty. There can be no doubt that the carrying 
‘out of disestablishment will be accompanied by enormous 
‘difficulties ; difficulties of which only mature consideration, 
‘and ample discussion, can possibly bring about the solution. 
‘ After the principle is conceded by our Legislature, long years 
‘may be spent in arranging satisfactorily the conditions of 
‘the parting covenant. It is a matter in which nothing should 
‘be done hastily or unadvisedly. And as nothing should be 
‘thus done, so nothing will be. It is very easy, it is the more 
‘telling mode of thought and speech, to distrust, to discredit, 
‘to instil alarm and apprehension ; but we confess to have 
‘arrived at the more difficult and less popular mode, that of 
‘trusting, and resting tranquil. The course of English history 
“has shown that every step in our advancing series has been 
‘more for good, and less for evil than any of us anticipated ; 
‘that when we seemed beset with difficulties, and our way 
‘hopelessly intricate, the national conscience struck a clear 
*eourse, and our apprehended loss became our undeniable 
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“gain. Therefore I believe we may set our minds perfectly at 
“ease, with regard to any fear of injustice towards the Anglican 
‘Church. The nation is not capable of committing it. 
“We shall most effectually defend our Church, and “the truth 
“of which we hold her to be the guardian, by being best pre- 
“pared for the change, and readiest cheerfully to ‘act on the 
‘manifested course of God’s providence. . . . If we generously 
“advance into the forefront of the change, and show ourselves 
“worthy to guide the English Church in this crisis of her for- 
“tunes, I know of no Church in the world that might win for 
‘herself a prouder position :—I know of no opportunity in the 
‘history of any Church, so pregnant with good, and so pro- 
“mising of Christian progress.’ * 


The Society suffers from the retirement of its able and saga- 
elous Secretary, to whom its singular harmony, efficiency, and 
growth for the last thirty years have been very largely owing. 
Perhaps no man more suitable for the difficult work to be 
done, and for the susceptible feelings and interests to be har- 
monized, could have been found. The Society has been sin- 
gularly happy in its Secretary. Those who know its working 
the most intimately testify the most emphatically to the rare 
combination in him of various qualities which have fitted him 
to deal with both interests and men very diverse in character. 
Happily for the Society, Mr. Williams’s large experience, wise 


counsels, and great energies will not be lost to it. As Chair- 


man of the Parliamentary and Electoral Committee, Deputy- 


‘Chairman of the Executive Committee, and as general 


superintendent of its official staff, he will still render it 


service, and give valuable aid to his successor. 


* ‘Essays and Addresses.’ 1869, 
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CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE. 


HISTORY, BIOGRAPHY, AND TRAVELS. 


Travels in the Slavonic Provinces of Turkey in Europe. By 


G. Murr Mackenzie and A. P. Irsy. With a Preface by 


the Right Hon. W. E. Guapstoxzr, M.P. Two Vols.. 


Second Edition, Revised. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


If Miss Irby may be said to have sacrificed a little in artistic arrange- 
ment in this new edition, by putting the accounts of her later experiences 
before those of the former, she has gained, and only gained, in view of im- 
mediate impression, which was, no doubt, what she had chiefly in view in 
revising and adding. The bulk of the book was written after a journey 
undertaken by her and Miss Muir Mackenzie (since deceased) in 1863, at a 
time when such a journey demanded exceptional courage and judgment 
in two English ladies to carry out. From Salonica (which is described 
with careful attention to detail, yet without wearisomeness) the travellers 


went to Monastir, the ancient capital of Bulgaria, their impressions of 


that city being vividly recorded; then they proceeded by Prilip and 
Skopia, on the border-land between Bulgaria and Albania, to Prishtina, 
the capital of Old Servia; then they passed on to Ipek and Servia on 
the Adriatic, and through Bosnia, coming backwards by Montenegro and 
Albania, of which they saw much. The account of these countries at a 
time when as yet no general interest had been attracted to them is cal- 
culated to carry with it a weight of conviction such as no later account 
could be presumed to carry. Miss Irby and Miss Muir Mackenzie were 
so struck by what they witnessed, that they resolved to devote them- 
selves to the cause of education in Bosnia and Herzegovina ; and almost 
since then, up to the present moment, Miss Irby has nobly laboured 
at her self-imposed task with a devotion which cannot fail to cause her 
hereafter to be named with the most distinguished philanthropists. The 
testimony of the two ladies is that wherever they went the Christians 
were literally trodden under foot by the ‘renegade’ Mussulman popula- 
tion, and so impoverished by over-taxation and oppression that they could 
scarcely live. Education was thus neglected, social improvement gen- 
erally out of the question. The matter for surprise everywhere was that 
the people preserved any self-respect at all, or continued to maintain 
spirit to struggle on. It is not impossible that if Mr. Gladstone’s words 


in the preface to this book were not supported in detail by chapters. 


written and published ten years ago, they would by many be held to be 
the utterance of a man who could not help colouring facts by party 
feeling. Mr. Gladstone says: ‘I attach, however, not a less but a 
‘greater importance to the less exciting picture which is drawn in the 


Solder part of the work. By the simple painstaking communication of’ 
‘the particulars supplied from daily experience, it presents to us,in com-- 
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* paratively quict landscape, rayah life, under Turkish mastery, in the 
‘best condition it could attain, after many long years of peace for the 
‘empire abroad, and of reforms promised at home, with facilities for 
‘effecting them such as are not likely to return. And what was rayah 
‘life under these happier circumstances? It was a life never knowing 
‘real security or peace, except when the government and its agents were 
‘happily out of view; a life which never had any of the benefits of law, 
‘save when the agents of the law were absent; a life in which no object 
‘that was valued could be exposed; a life which left to the Christian 
‘nothing except what his Mohammedan master did not chance to want ; 
‘a life in which wife and daughter, the appointed sources of the sweetest 
‘consolation, were the standing occasions of sharpest anxiety ; a life 
‘debased by cringing, poisoned by fear, destructive of manhood, shorn of 
‘all the freedom which is the indispensable condition of all nobleness in 
‘man, and shorn too of every hope, except such as might lie in an escape 
‘from it to some foreign land, or in the dream of a future redemption, 
‘which we may think to be now probably at hand.’ 

The individual cases of cruelty and almost unparalleled suffering which 
are recorded in this book would suffice to fill another book, even were 
they closely and skilfully summarized. One instance may be given. 
Two boys—a Christian and a Mohammedan—had fought and injured 
each other. After some time the Mohammedan boy unfortunately died, 
and the Christian was sentenced to death. Some of those who petitioned 
for his release were punisked and exiled, and the boy was executed under 
circumstances of peculiar cruelty. Miss Irby says: ‘No wonder the 
‘ Bulgarian feels that, so long as the Turk rules the country, resistance 
*to abuse of power is vain.’ It is a painful account, and when the reader 
returns from the perusal of the old matter to that of the new, which con- 
stitutes the first three chapters, he reaches the legitimate crisis and com- 
pletion of the record. These three chapters are headed respectively, 
‘Bosnia in 1875,’ ‘Journey in Bosnia in August, 1875,’ and ‘ Bosnia in 
‘1876-7.’ The population of Bosnia and the Herzegovina in 1875, Miss 
Ivby gives, from Turkish official sources, as follows :— 


Christians of the Orthodox Eastern Church ............... 575,756 
3,000 

1,215,846 


But she remarks that the number of Mussulmans is much exaggerated. 
The people were so depressed that the country was running to waste— 
plums forming the only article of trade. In 1850-1 an end was put to 
the feudal system. The Mussulman begs, or landed proprietors, were 


' reduced to equality with other Mussulmans, and a class of taxgatherers, 


who have set a firm heel on the necks of the people, created. Many of 
these begs, whose forefathers had adopted Mohammedanism simply from 
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motives of self-interest, were not indisposed to embrace Christianity, 
some of the old Christian customs having all along been preserved by 
them. Notwithstanding that the cultivator pays to the beg about one- 
third of the produce, Miss Irby says that the relationship is not generally 
other than friendly. The Christian rayah was often much better off when 
more directly under the beg, than he is now under the temporary official, 
whose sole advantage lies in pocketing all that he can for himself. The 
tax in lieu of military service, which is levied equally from the poor and 
the rich, presses with terrible severity on the industrious classes; for if 
a male child has been born but a few hours before the arrival of the tax- 
gatherer, twenty-eight piastres must be paidfor him. This is but a feeble 
indication of one form of oppression. For an account of the modes by 
which, in 1875, the Mussulmans began to hunt down and to kill the 
Christians, our readers must turn to Miss Irby’s second and third chap- 
ters, which simply describe a carnival of cruelty and horror, under 
which fair regions were almost depopulated. Her book—admirably 
clear, simple, and unsensational as it is—can have but one effect on 
readers generally. In spite of the apologies that have been made for 
Turkey, it must impress them with a profound conviction that the Otto- 
man rule has been the source of such evils and iniquities in Europe as 
justify to the full the appellation of ‘The Unspeakable Turk.’ Miss Irby’s 
book is certainly one of the most valuable contributions that has been 
made to our knowledge of Eastern Europe. 


Turkey in Europe. By James Baxer, M.A., Lieut.-Colonel. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 


Colonel Baker evidently aims at supplying a qualifying influence to a 
good deal which has recently been spoken and written about Turkey and 
Russia and their relations ; and in some respects he has a right to speak 
and a claim to be heard. Like Mr. Wallace, he has made a personal ac- 
quaintance with the country he describes. He is, in fact, a landed pro- 
prietor in Turkey. He is also, like Mr. Wallace, a keen observer, and 
describes what he has actually witnessed; but we hardly think he is much 
to be trusted in many of his judgments and inferences. First, as to some 
of his facts. He tells us ‘that he has travelled on horseback for more 
‘than a thousand miles in Turkey in Europe, besides many hundreds 
‘of miles in boats and steamers, and that he has resided in the country 
‘ for nearly three years.’ He has paid particular attention to the industries 
of the country, the agriculture especially. His statistics may be reliable, 
but on these points we cannot afford space to follow him. He also gives 
very exact figures respecting the strength of the army and the navy, 
from which it would appear that Turkey is far from weak—at all events 
on paper. The levée en masse is estimated at 250,000 men, the cavalry at 
80,000, and the whole available force in the event of war, 660,550 men, 
51,000 horses, and 624 guns. The navy he regards as the third in Europe, 
and it contains, he says, some of the first ironclads afloat. The fleet is 
manned by 28,500 sailors and 3,600 marines. The Turks are held to pre- 
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sent the finest material for soldiers in the world, as they are sober, obedient, 
intelligent. The one defect is the officers. It indicates no very satisfactory 
condition of finances thatthe pay of the privates is in some cases in arrear 
for upwards of two years, though that circumstance is surely an additional 
testimony to their docility. Colonel Baker is emphatic in declaring that 
the late Bulgarian revolt was fostered by Russia for her own purposes ; and 
he is eager to give the impression that the Turkish government, though in 
many ways susceptible of improvement, is in not a few points superior to 
that of Russia, which has all along been busily plotting to weaken the 
power of the Porte. In speaking of the Bulgarian revolt, he takes oc- 
easion to say: ‘ There is no palliation for the horrible cruelties that were 
“committed within the knowledge and sometimes even by the orders of 
‘the Ottoman authorities; but to fasten such cruelty as an attribute 
“peculiar to the Turkish character, is wrong. Such barbarities have been 
‘rivalled in former times by Christians on the same ground, and in the 
‘present day by Russians in Central Asia. The orders for the Bulgarian 
‘atrocities are merely instances of the cruel side of human nature, bereft 
‘by panic of its better half—mercy; and, as such, bear no comparison 
‘with those of Russia, which were the result of cool and premeditated 
‘action. He very earnestly protests against the excitement which has 
been aroused and the hatred to Turkey that has been excited by citing ex- 
ceptional cases as though they were common, and thus writes :— 

‘ Agitation is like froth—it can always be produced by sufticient friction, 
‘and under any circumstances. Charges of misgovernment could always 
‘be worked up against Turkey, or any other country. If foreigners were 
‘to read and believe the accounts of some of the gatherings and speeches 
‘at the Hyde Park meetings, they would think that the English govern- 
‘ment was one of the most tyrannical in Europe. How easy, therefore, 
‘to get up a “case” against Turkey. But how cautious we ought to be 
‘in believing all we hear, Every robbery and every murder that occurs 
‘in Turkey is immediately seized upon and bruited about to the discredit 
‘of the government. What false impressions might be given by a florid 
‘colouring to six months of our police reports in England! or supposing 
‘the admirable accounts of the “casual ward,” which appeared in the 
“«*¢ Pall Mall Gazette ” a few years ago, were now recounted as happening in 
‘Turkey, what a storm of indignation would be raised, and what strong 
‘language would be used against that country. I do not for a moment 
“pretend that Turkish administration is all that can be desired—I think I 
‘have shown that it is very far from it—but it is certainly not anything 
“like as bad as it is usually painted.’ 

Colonel Baker’s sketch of events since 1812 has a certain interest ; 
‘but his endeavour to exhibit a systematic course of diplomatic plotting 
on the part of Russia, and a cunning endeavour to arouse the subjects of 
Turkey against her, must be taken cwm grano salis. It does not strike 
us that he has been so successful as he fancies in finding proof of a system 
of tampering with the Bulgarians ever since 1777, in the reign of Catherine 
the Second, who, ‘in her dreams of the conquest of the country, christened 
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‘one of her sons Alexander and the other Constantine. But it was at the 
‘peace of Bucharest, in 1812,’ he says, ‘that Russia gained her power of" 
‘using intrigue with effect. By this treaty a right of protectorate was. 
* given to Russia over the Greek Church in certain parts of the Turkish 
‘Empire ; and as the Bulgarians, who formed the bulk of the population, . 
‘were under the control of that Church, it is easy to see what a good base 
* of operation was thereby obtained. Indirectly it made Russia an element 
‘in the government of Turkey.’ 

With reference to strategical policy, Colonel Baker’s opinion is that the: 
best line of defence for Turkey would be south of the Balkan, because 
she would be thus in communication with her capital, her arsenals, and 
have a way open to the sea, while the Russian forces would be more than 
three hundred miles from their base, the Balkan range lying right athwart 
their line of communication. 

Of Colonel Baker’s judgments and inferences, we almost think that 
the less said the better. We do not expect that a man of any logical 
faculty, or the least knowledge of political economy, would deem it a 
very satisfactory way of proving that a system of taxation is good by 
urging that the oppression results only from the mode of collecting the 
taxes, this mode of collection leading to the sale and resale of the taxes, 
till more than half goes into the pockets of speculators. Worse still, 
Colonel Baker admits that the administration is so corrupt that no other: 
method would answer, and that other methods have been tried and failed. 
Colonel Baker is quite as inconclusive and helplessly contradictory on 
other points. It is absurd to try to justify and whitewash Turkish mal- 
government and tyranny—a tyranny that lies in the very nature of the 
government—through an endeavour to parallel the cases by cases cited 
from Russia and other countries. In spite of what we think is, now and 
then, a half conscious confusion, Colonel Baker has himself written the- 
most efficient charge against Turkey in acknowledging his fears of the im- 
probability of reform in taxation and other departments of administration,. 
and we did not expect him—a partisan—to confront fairly the charges: 
of atrocity and cruelty which have been so amply testified by other wit- 
nesses. Colonel Baker’s book, in one word, is a significant, but not 
successful, specimen of special-pleading—no more. 
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Across Central America. By J. W. Bopuam-Wuetuam. Hurst 
and Blackett. 


Mr. Whetham crossed Guatemala, entering it at San Jose, on the 
Pacific side, and leaving it at Cannen, on the southern side of the Gulf of 
Mexico. But very little is known of the country which he traversed; and 
as he has a quick observant eye, and a sparkling pen, his record of his 
journey has a good deal of varied interest. The blended elements of’ 
Indian and Spanish population and memorials, the ruins of cities, 
churches, monoliths finely engraved with hieroglyphies, &c., will interest 
the antiquarian ; the intelligent account of birds, trees, and shrubs will 
interest the scientist; while the keen observation of men and things in 
general will be interesting to ordinary readers. 
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Guatemala is not without its political difficulties, although Mr. Whetham 
seems to think the President Barrios is the right man in the right place. 
From the excommunication launched against him by the Bishop of Teya, 
it is evidently war to the knife between the civil government and the 
Roman Catholic clergy, who are the implacable foes of liberty everywhere. 
The battle is just now waged all the world over, and there can be to it 
but one issue. The account which Mr. Whetham gives of the mines of 
Alotepeque seems to justify the judgment of the mining expert that ‘the 
‘heaviest deposits of gold, silver, and many other valuable metals, are 
‘neither in California nor in Mexico, but will eventually be laid open in 
‘the mountains of Central America.’ From the instances given by the 
author, pp. 210, 211, justice seems somewhat difficult to obtain, but the 
people seem powerful, and the state of the country under the President 
has greatly improved. 

Mr. Whetham has given us a bright, interesting, and instructive book. 
We have noticed in it more printers’ errors than there ought to be. 


Seonee; or, Camp Life on the Saptura Range. A Tale of Indian 
Adventure. By Roperr Armirace Srernpate, F.R.G.S. 
Illustrated by the Author. With a Map. Sampson Low 
and Co. 


This is a tale of hunting experiences, and it is one of great literary 
merit and of exciting interest. Seonee is in Central India, a little north 
of Nagpoor, and is about the latitude of Calcutta. It is an upland district 
of about four thousand square miles. The town of Seonee is about two 
thousand feet above the sea, and the plateau is nowhere less than one 
thousand feet. It is a tiger district, and large game is plentiful. Both 
the flora and the fauna, indeed, are very rich, and the author, who is 
apparently an accomplished naturalist, gives a full description of them, 
especially in his appendix. Fordham, an accomplished officer and an 
experienced hunter, is joined at his station by Milford, a young soldier 
from India, and the book consists of a series of hunting adventures and 
station experiences, interspersed with anecdotes of native shikarees, and 
legends of Mussulman and Hindoo life and religion. These are admirably 
told. The book is written with considerable ability, and gives vivid 
pictures of Indian life. It ends with a chapter of soldiering during the 
Mutiny, and with the death of Fordham in battle. It is one of the most 
interesting books that have recently fallen into our hands. 


Miejour ; or, Provencal Legend, Life, Language, and Literature 
in the land of the Felibre. By J. Duncan Crate, D.D- 
J. Nisbet and Co. 


This volume is as sunny as the Iiviera, and it varies the prospect and 
interest of the reader after the fashion of the far-famed Cornice road. 
Neither continuous narrative nor very definite plan disfigures the charm 
of these reminiscences. Dr. Craig suggests his movements from Cannes. 
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to Mentone, from the Estrettes to St. Marguerite, and as he moves we hear 
the soft and lovely dialects of the Provencal, its proverbs, its romantic 


achievements, and its bursts of song; through his pages we detect the 


murmur of the woods and of the sea, the fragrance of myrtle and orange, 
and can watch the feluccas sweeping across the blue bays to the feet of 
the Maritime Alps. Some of the stories of the road are thrilling, and re- 
veal great dramatic foree—we refer particularly to that of Raoul de 
Ravenel, and his encounters with desperadoes escaped from Toulon, and 
his courtship of a lovely English girl. Much curious information is given 
about the language, literature, and legends of Provence. It is extraordinary 
that the district and the tongue should be without a vernacular version 


-of the Old and New Testaments. Dr. Craig gives translations into one or 
-other of these dialects of the parables or other words of our Lord, and of 


well-known English hymns, and he displays much ingenuity in his trans- 
lation of numerous Provencal ballads into English. The term Felibre 
has no real meaning, and was arbitrarily chosen by a coterie of Provencal 
poets and men of letters, as a name to describe their effort to preserve, 
augment, and exalt their own literature. Dr. Craig has subjoined instruc- 
tive chapters on the origin, divisions, and contents of the noble Provencal 
language, and some biographical sketches of the great Troubadours. The 
fault of the volume is its extreme discursiveness, and a disposition to drag 
into the narrative, and often in a most incongruous fashion, improving re- 
fiections and Evangelical sentiments. The ‘ Miejour’ will be, however, a 
charming volume for the tourist and holiday rambler. 


Cameos “from English History: the Wars of the Roses. By 
the Author of ‘The Heir of Redclyffe.’ Third Series. 
Macmillan and Co. 


The graceful series of historical sketches which we have here well 
deserve the descriptive title the author has applied to them. They are 
true cameos; and the reader, while attracted by their inherent interest, 
must admire their individual artistic completeness and finish. Although 
most of the subjects of these sketches illustrate the wars of York and 
Lancaster, and the settlement of England immediately afterwards, they 
-are not all taken from that period, nor are they all confined to England. 
The first, and one of the best of the series, for example, is a very admir- 
-able sketch of James I. of Scotland, ‘the noblest of the Stewarts ;’ and 
in its few pages the writer gives a more perfect description of the cha- 
-racter of that unfortunate monarch than many would give in three 
‘times the space. Besides the purely English cameos illustrative of 
the Wars of the Roses, we have several that illustrate the general state 
of Europe at the time of the revival of learning. The book may be 
safely commended to young people as a pleasant and picturesque mode of 
familiarizing their minds with the leading actors in many great historical 
‘dramas at what may be called the birth-period of modern society. 
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The Life of Napoleon III. Derived from State Records, from 
Unpublished Family Correspondence, and from Personal 
Testimony. By Buancnarp Jerroup. Vol. III. Long- 
mans, Green, and Co. 


The difficulties of Mr. Jerrold’s very arduous task increase upon him. His. 


first volume was comparatively easy work. It was the narration of a youth- 


ful history of great romance and the delineation of a youthful character of 


great promise and interest. The subsequent two volumes, especially the 
third, hardly sustain this interest. And yet it is the history of Louis 
Napoleon’s election to the Presidency and of his assumption of the 
Imperial Crown. It closes with his marriage, which followed soon after 
the latter event. But these are the most implicated passages in Louis 
Napoleon’s history, and as Mr. Jerrold has accepted a brief on his behalf, 
he is bound to make out the best case possible on every point. Hence, 
from beginning to end, the volume is a criticism and an apology rather 
than a narrative. The narrative that there isis of the complicate intrigues 
of various political parties which led, first to the Presidency and then to 
the Empire, so that the general reader gets first greatly confused and then 
very weary. A somewhat extensive acquaintance with French political 
parties indeed is necessary in order to an intelligent perusal of the volume. 
Mr. Jerrold has not been able to mass his facts into aspects of character 
nor to fuse them into narrative history. He deals with them seriatim, 
criticizes them keenly, adduces all the exculpation of Louis Napoleon that 
is possible, and not infrequently abuses the plaintiff. He gravely 
asperses men like Thiers, Changarnier, Victor Hugo, and even De 
Tocqueville ; while Mr. Kinglake’s history, and also that of M. Delord, are 
denounced in unmeasured terms; and it may freely be admitted that 
they are equally polemical on.the other side. We are not sufficiently 
acquainted with the intrigues of French politics of 1848 and the following 
year to adjudicate between the plaintiffs and the accused, nor until the 
vast amount of personal and secret memoirs and documents known to 
exist, and to which Mr. Jerrold alludes, is given to the world can History 
herself pronounce the verdict. While therefore we refrain from saying 
how far the counter charges against the men we have named —charges of 
unscrupulous selfishness, and treachery in some instances, as, for example, 
in M. Thiers and General Changarnier—are true, we may freely admit 
that Mr. Jerrold has adduced some evidence in extenuation; although 
it scarcely diminishes the crime of December 2nd, that less blood was 
shed than in 1848 or by the Commune in 1871. The wholesale depor- 
tations to Cayenne and other places were terrible. Nor is it a justi- 
fication of the coup d'état that Napoleon struck to avoid being struck. 
Its only justification, which we do not think made out, is that he struck 
to save France. Napoleon was ambitious and unscrupulous, and all Mr. 
Jerrold’s elaborate efforts fail to relieve him of these sins. At the same 
time he was sagacious, and did much for the temporal prosperity of France. 
How utterly, far more even than Louis Philippe, he corrupted her moral 
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life, and finally laid her prostrate by his vain selfishness, we shall 
have to note when the fourth volume appears. This volume is to be 
accepted as the utmost that ability and the amplest information can 
do to show cause why the judgment which Europe has pronounced 
upon the coup d'état should not be reversed upon appeal. It is humi- 
liating to see an Englishman thus committing himself to an indiscriminate 
eulogy of some of the worst crimes of Cesarism. 


Charlotte Bronté. A Monograph. By T. Wemyss Ren. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Any new light on a personality so intense and interesting as Charlotte 
Brontié would be right weleome. As Mr. Reid points out, Mrs. Gaskell 
laboured under certain disadvantages when she wrote the ‘ Memoir,’ too 
many of the persons directly affected by a full revelation being then 
living to allow her to write with the complete freedom that is desirable in 
dealing with such a life. Especially was it impossible to do this while 
Mr. Bronté lived. And yet she wrote so freely as to involve herself in 
various difficulties. Mr. Reid’s main point, however, is that Mrs. Gaskell 
not only wrote under certain felt restrictions, but that she framed a 
stringent theory of her subject’s character, and was too intent on making 
all the facts and documents bend to it. Mr. Reid therefore presents us 
with a selection from her letters to a school companion, to most of 
which Mrs. Gaskell did not refer at all, and from some of which she gave 
mere extracts. He connects these by narrative and running commentary 
of his own. Mr. Reid has done his work with fine sympathy, care, and 
enthusiasm, though with sometimes just that slight tendency to over- 
celebration which it is so hard to escape from in such work. His mono- 
graph is most attractive and readable throughout, and the public is 
under no slight obligations to him for it. 

But we do not feel that his new documents so entirely bear out his 
theory as we were led to expect. There can be no doubt that the peculiar 
influences amongst which the Bronti's passed their childish days left 
effects which remained to the end, imparting to all three a strange reserve 
and morbidity. The vain, selfish father, taking his meals alone; the 
children left to their own resources, with no sympathetic touch of an 
elder to draw them out of themselves; the school-life at Cowan Bridge 
and other places, which confirmed the shy shrinking from their associates ; 
and latterly the cramped painful life lived in the society of their father 
and Branwell, the clever wreck—all were to the natures of the Bronti‘s, 
and especially to that of Charlotte, like some rough surface chafing sensi- 
tive exposed flesh, while yet there was a sense of relief in the secret ex- 
perience derived from each fresh exposure. Into her art she faithfully 
translated her life; but in her art—in the bulk of ‘ Jane Eyre,’ the ‘ Pro- 
‘fessor,’ and ‘ Villette ’"—do we not see this self-controlled determination 
to face unshrinkingly the almost morbid contact of the sensitive nerves 
with that which re-excites them ? Along with all the shy shrinking from 
contact with strangers or the outside world, are we not now and then 
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-oppressed with the too naked revelations which Charlotte Bronté afforded 
of her own morbid experiences ? The fascination of her stories, the sus- 
tained calmness of them—which mirrored her own calm and self-control 
—result chiefly from this; and the criticism which was untowardly 
directed against ‘Jane Eyre,’ from the moral side, does have some basis 
when restated from the artistic side. The experience is still too near, too 
intense, and as yet unveiled by the action of a strong and healthy imagi- 
nation. In speaking of ‘ Villette,’ Mr. Reid says that every sentence was 
wrung from her as though it had been a drop of blood, and the book was 
built up, bit by bit, amid paroxysms of positive anguish, occasioned in 
part by her own physical weakness and suffering, but still more by the 
torture through which her mind passed as she pictured scene after scene 
from the darkest chapter in her own life for the benefit of those for whom 
she wrote. This condition, did we find no trace of it in the writing itself, 
would be a powerful testimony to her dramatic genius; but it colours, 
directly or indirectly, the product, and imparts a certain subjective uni- 
formity of tone, and a painfulness of feeling which fascinates but does 
not satisfy. And Mr. Reid says elsewhere, somewhat qualifying the 
very claims he puts forth for her healthy sympathies, that she found re- 
lief from her own sorrows in ‘ discussing the characters and lots of others, 
and expended as ‘much pain and time in analyzing the inner lives of 
‘her friends as our sham Byrons are wont to expend upon the study of 
‘their own feelings and emotions.’ But analysis of the inner lives of 
friends, as we understand it, is a different thing from full healthy sym- 
pathy with them and allowance for them; and, indeed, one of the most 
characteristic things in the book is the confession Miss Bronté makes, 
‘that she cannot reveal herself fully to her friend, even while she invites 
that friend to be frank and confiding to her; a point which has special 
and emphatic revelation in the fact that she corrected the ‘ proofs’ of 
**Jane Eyre’ while sitting at the table with this very friend, and never 
told her what they were. It says much for this friend that she under- 
stood Miss Brontié well enough not to be offended by partial confidences. 
To speak of the various manifestations of this same feeling in Emily and 
Anne, as shown in the manner in which that bite from the mad dog was 
-dealt with, and the way in which the intimations of death were braved 
-off till within an hour or two of the last moments, would take us too far 
afield at present. Mr. Reid adds a very intelligent piece of criticism in 
‘the shape of a chapter on ‘The Bronti' Novels,’ and in this chapter he 
quotes, from Charlotte’s brief memoir of her sisters, her opinion on Anne’s 
**Tenant of Wildfell Hall.’ Charlotte writes: ‘The motives which dictated 
‘this choice [of subject] were pure, but, I think, slightly morbid. She had 
~*in the course of her life been called on to contemplate, near at hand, and 
‘ for a long time, the terrible effects of talents misused and faculties abused ; 
‘hers was naturally a sensitive, reserved, and dejected nature ; what she 
**saw sank very deeply into her mind and did her harm. She brooded 
‘over it till she believed it to be a duty to reproduce evcry detail (of 
‘course with fictitious characters, incidents, and situations), as a warning 
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‘to others.’ And in this we think we see, only in an exaggerated form, a 
morbid influence perceptible even in the best work of Charlotte, although 
modified in some degree by a stronger imagination and a more powerful’ 
artistic faculty. We can only say further that no more interesting theme 
could be presented to the literary psychologist than this of the Brontés’, 
and that, if Mr. Reid has not quite completely said the last words on it, 
he has provided valuable materials, and given not a few admirable sug-. 
gestions in that direction. 


Ninety Years of Work and Play. Sketches from the Public: 
and Private Career of John Christian Schetky, late 
Painter in Ordinary to her Majesty. By his Daveurer.. 
William Blackwood and Sons. 


The name of John Schetky is almost unknown to this generation. To- 
those familiar with the world of art he will be remembered as a marine artist 
of considerable ability, whose drawings were frequently seen upon the 
walls of the Royal Academy, and are found in many private galleries and 
portfolios. He was first, for six years, a teacher of drawing in Oxford, 
where he laid the foundation of some valuable friendships. Then he was, 
in 1808, elected to the Military College at Sandhurst, a post which he occu- 
pied for three years, the college instructions being carried on at Great 
Marlow. Thence he was transferred to the drawing department of the 
Royal Naval College at Portsmouth, where he remained nearly twenty-six 
years. In 1815 he was appointed Painter in Water Colours to William 
Duke of Clarence, an appointment continued when William ascended the 
throne, and which he continued to fill under the Queen, by whom he was 
held in very high esteem, until his death in January, 1874, in his ninety-- 
sixth year, he having been born in August, 1778. The memoir is very 
interesting, full of reminiscences of eminent persons in literature, art, 
politics, and social life. Schetky was on terms of friendship with men 
like Scott and Turner, the Duke of Rutland, and many others, by whom 
for his personal excellences and his various gifts, not of painting only, 
but also of music, he was held in high and cordial esteem. The book is 


strictly one of reminiscence, pleasant to read from its contacts with notable: 


events and eminent men, as also from the indications of a fine, genial, 
affectionate nature, faithful in private friendship and tender in household 
love. 


Reminiscences of Levi Coffin. Sampson Low and Co. 


This is a volume of very unusual interest. Mr. Coffin was the reputed 


president of the Underground Railway, in the old slavery days. He re-- 


sided chiefly at Newport, Kentucky, and had a considerable establishment 
as a linseed oil manufacturer; but, as he says, ‘I was never too busy to 


‘engage in Underground Railroad affairs.’ A confederation of Friends, of ' 


which society Mr. Coffin was a member, engaged to forward fugitive slaves 


to Canada, which they did by innumerable expedients. Their agency was. 
notorious, and it is marvellous how they continued with impunity to. 
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conduct it. One is struck especially by the quiet self-control and tact, 
almost amounting to genius, with which Mr. Coffin baffled violent and 
unscrupulous slave-hunters. The volume is little more than a collection 
of stories of fugitive slaves—some of them most exciting and romantic. 
It will hardly be put down, by any one who begins it, until it is 
finished. No words are too strong to describe the noble and perilous be- 
nevolence of Mr. Coffin and his friends. It is almost worth the endurance 
of such a curse as slavery to have developed such philanthropic and 
Christian qualities as were seen in many of the American abolitionists, 


who, by public advocacy and practical deed, helped the slave at the peril 
of life itself. 


Recollections of the Irish Church. By Ricuarp Srousm 
Brooxs, D.D., late Rector of Wyton, Hunts. Macinillan 
and Co. 


Dr. Brooke, on the verge of octogenarianism, indulges in an o!.} man’s 
gossiping recollections of men and things in connection with the Irish 
Episcopal Church, as he knew it in his earlier days; and a very pleasant 
‘gossip’ he is. His reminiscences are entirely ‘ promiscuous like :’ they 
are without order or purpose—like good fireside chat, which they resemble 
more than most collections of their kind; but we read on with unfailing 
interest as he tells us anecdotes and describes characteristics of famous 
pulpit orators and eminent prelates. The only possible way of reviewing 
such a book would be to cull from its rich stores of anecdote. We must 
content ourselves with a very hearty commendation of it. Dr. Brooke, 
like most old men, is a laudator temporis acti. He thinks that the 
former times were better than these—that preachers were more eloquent, 
prelates more gentlemanly and scholarly, and the Church established far 
better than the Church disestablished. He has strong anathemas to hurl at 
all who sacrilegiously touched her. All this we good-naturedly allow for in 
him, and venturing to form judgments diametrically opposed to his, we still 
heartily enjoy his gossip. 


Autobiography of the Rev. William Arnot, Minister of the Free 
High Church, Edinburgh, and Memoir by his Daughter, 
Mrs. A. Fieminc. James Nisbet and Co. 


William Arnot was a man of original character, with great strength of 
purpose and yet a pecular sweetness and imaginative fervour, which had 
a large share in making him influential. He himself always said, with 
gratefulness, that the hard labour and rough circumstances of early life had 
done something to squeeze the ‘womanliness’ out of him ; but it really 
remained hidden, and, like a hidden spring, gave a freshness and beauty 
to his character. His father was a small farmer in Perthshire, a man of 
such unimpeachable integrity, that his landlord, Lord Ruthven, on the 
occasion of some dispute, wrote simply to his steward, ‘I believe whatever 
‘this man says.’ The children had soon to help their father by wkat little 
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they could do, and William, before he was ten, ‘ herded’ the cows for half 
the year, when he should have been at school; but these seasons of lone- 
liness induced a deep love of nature, and supplied him in later years 
with such a fund of illustration as school could not have given him. At 
sixteen he was out at service as a ploughman on a neighbouring farm, 
with great effort keeping himself apart from the coarseness around him. 
Then he was apprenticed to Lord Ruthven’s gardener, and only began 
his studies for the ministry after he had reached manhood. He worked 
part of the year and studied the rest. He was a powerful preacher, af- 
fecting no eloquence, yet often attaining it, through sheer earnestness 
and happy direct illustration. His heart was in his work, and he was at 
once wide in his sympathies and warmly attached to varied characters. 
Dr. Candlish, on his death-bed, spoke of Arnot as a brother. His auto- 
biography is most interesting, as exhibiting his mental growth, and it is 
full of racy remarks on the characters of his native parish. But the other 
part of the work is loosely done, and presents but a faint image of a man 
of whom much might have been made if he had been lucky in his bio- 
grapher; for the lesson of self-help would have been set forth alongside 
such purity and unselfishness as it is but seldom associated with. He 
was a fellow-student of Dr. James Hamilton of Regent Square, and 
wrote his biography. He published many other sermons and essays. 


The Life of Robert Frampton, Bishop of Gloucester. Deprived, 
as a Non-juror, 1689. Edited by T. Simpson Evans, M.A., 
Vicar of Shoreditch. Longmans, Green, and Co. 


This is the publication of a manuscript memoir found in a chest of 
drawers originally belonging to Bishop Frampton, and which about fifty 
years ago came into the possession of the editor. Mr. Evans has long 
intended to publish it, but has been hindered by pressing occupations. 
Now, approaching the age of fourscore, he has found time to give it to the 
world. It was written by a contemporary and admirer of the bishop, and 
is very eulogistic of his piety and his great power as a preacher. Mr. 
Evans tells us that there is scarcely a fact mentioned which is not verified 
by contemporary evidence. 

Bishop Frampton is a curious study to us of the present generation. 
Some of the existing bishops of the Episcopal Church startle us by their 
archaic assumptions. We might perhaps find among them one or two 
who would contend for the Divine right of Anglican bishops, and who 
would avow the theological dogmas of Rome with an uncompromising 
hostility to the Papacy, but we fancy none of them would contend as 
Frampton did for the Divine right of kings. Frampton was originally a 
schoolmaster, and in the wars of the Commonwealth he was actively 
militant. A man of fine physique, he performed several acts of military 
prowess. He was a devout and able man, and had the courage of his con- 
Victions, and his bold and faithful preaching exposed him to peril, even 
from Charles II. and James II. After the Restoration he became Bishop 
of Gloucester. He was a sturdy Anglican, a good hater of Rome, and a 
godly man. The memoir is of peculiar interest. 
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The Story of the Jubilee Singers, with their Songs. Edited by J. B. 
L. Marsg. Seventh edition. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The Jubilee 
Singers have just returned from a successful visit to Holland, which has 
produced for the Fisk University £2000, clear of all expenses. This volume 
is the fifty-fourth thousand of their story. It contains eight additional 
pieces, one or two of which are very effective, all the more so from their 
somewhat wild aim at meanings. The singers are to be congratulated on 
their notable success. They have by their song called into existence a 
large and invaluable institution for the benefit of their race-——Through 
Brittany. By Karuartne 8. Macquorp, Author of ‘Through Nor- 
‘mandy.’ Illustrated by Thomas R. Macquoid. (Daldy, Isbister, and 
Co.) Mrs. Macquoid brings to her description of Brittany the. same cha- 
racteristics that were so conspicuous in ‘ Through Normandy.’ There is 
nothing whatever of the guide-book, save in some lists of journeys and inns, 
&e., which are packed into a few pages. It is in reality an excellent 
summary of antiquities, of historical reminiscences, of gossip, of anec- 
dote, and of description, all treated in that graceful and unaffected style 
which only full acquaintance and a genuine enthusiasm can command. 
Over and above these qualities, Mrs. Macquoid’s fine sympathy with the 
peculiar manners and ways of the people should be noted. She, more 
than most travellers, manages to cast aside those insular and exacting 
airs which are so associated with English visitors as to have become 
proverbial. We should not omit to add, however, that this volume only 
concerns itself with South Brittany, which, on the whole, presents more 
conspicuous points than does the north, save on the coast. Mr. T. R. 
Macquoid is generally successful in his illustrations, but a few of those in 
this volume are not minute and careful, as we should expect from him, 
but broad and bold in general effect. Noticeable amongst these are the 
frontispiece, ‘Old Houses, Quimper,’ and ‘Ste. Barbe.’ We are sure 
that to not a few this book will be very welcome as reviving old 
memories, and to others as exciting pleasant expectations.——A Year’s 
Housekeeping in Africa. By Lavy Barxer, Author of ‘ Station Life in 
‘New Zealand, &c. (Macmillan and Co.) This book is better than its 
title. It embraces more than housekeeping could in any way be made 
to cover. It contains a series of chapters in Lady Barker’s peculiarly 
lively style, giving an account of domestic and social life in Natal, de- 
scribing the ways and manners of the strangely mixed races, and present- 
ing many pieces of picturesque and forcible description. Lady Barker is 
a cosmopolitan, and can make herself almost anywhere at home. She 
celebrates the devotion and affection of the Kafirs for the English, and 
often speaks of her own indebtedness to their care and attention. Some 
of the pen-and-ink sketches are laughable enough, and Lady Barker does 
not miss the comical side of the native character ; but she sees beneath 
the surface, and can do justice generally to the ‘ poor creatures’ amongst 
whom she found herself. The careful reader will gather from this book 
a pretty accurate idea of what life in South Africa is, and will also pre- 
bably acknowledge that his sympathies have been expanded in the read- 
ing.——Africa, and the Brussels Conference. By 
5* 
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Bawnine, member of the Conference. Translated by RicharD 
Mayor, F.S.A. (Sampson Low and Co.) This is a valuable little work. 
It is an admirable summary of African discovery, and it discusses the 
practicablity of a combination of agencies for civilizing and evangelizing 
Africa, and in a way so feasible that men like Sir Bartle Frere, Colonel 
Grant, and Sir Henry Rawlinson, have given in their adhesion. The 
problem, however, is whether, after all, such work is not best done by 
separate enterprizes. The whole condition of Africa is here pre- 
sented in a summary and interesting way, which makes this little book a 
valuable handbook to all who feel interested in it.——Charley Ross: 
the Story of his Abduction, and the Incidents of the Search for his 
Recovery. By his Father, Curistian K. Ross, Philadelphia. With 
Portraits and Illustrations. (Hodder and Stoughton.) The abduction 
of Charley Ross attracted much attention in both the United States 
and England, and is a curious episode in modern civilization. Thou- 
sands of persons entered with active sympathy into the efforts of the 
police to discover the abductors. The child has never been discovered, 
although, after twenty-three letters had been received from them, the 
perpetrators of the crime were identified in the perpetration of a 
burglary—one of them being shot dead and the other mortally wounded. 
Mosher, the man shot dead, alone knew the place where the child was 
concealed, and it has not since been discovered. The story is very inter- 
esting and touching, and is told with a good deal of circumstantial 
minuteness. The hope of the father is that the particulars narrated 
may yet help in the discovery of the child.—Hnglish History for the 
Use of Public Schools. By the Rev. J. Franck Bricur. (Rivingtons.) 
Popular History of France. By Exvizanrtu M. Sewetu. (Longmans and 
Co.) We class these two books together, as being both more or less of 
compilations. The first-named is the latest addition to the excellent his- 
torical series now being published by Messrs. Rivingtons, and is exclusively 
devoted to Constitutional Monarchy, Period 3, from William and Mary, 
1689, to William IV., 1837. It is amply supplied with maps and plans. The 
table of contents, chronologically arranged, and the index, are of the most 
detailed character, and the work is written in a spirit of admirable impar- 
tiality—a task not always easy in dealing with events and controversies 
many of which are closely connected with the ‘ burning questions’ of our 
own day. Miss (or Mrs. ?) Sewell has given us something better than a 
mere school book in her History of France from the earliest days to the 
time of Louis XIV. She has succeeded in interweaving picturesque de- 
tails as well as giving important general outlines, and we believe her 
work will thereby excite vivid interest in the minds of her readers. She 
acknowledges obligations to Michelet, whom she has not only followed, but 
from whom she has received inspiration ; and, indeed, many parts of her 
work, as she frankly admits, are a free translation from that distinguished 
writer.——Manual of the Constitution of the United States. By J. W. 
Anprews, DD., LL.D., President of Marietta College, Cincinnati. (Wilson, 
Hinkle, and Co.) This work does not aim at being more than a manual of 
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the Constitution of the United States. It is much more practical than 
speculative, for the design of the writer was to provide instruction for the 
American youth in the duties, rights, and obligations of citizenship. It 
grew out of the experiences and necessities of the class-room, and will be 
found specially well adapted as a text-book for advanced students of the con- 
stitutional history of America, for we have here the condensation of a 
series of lectures ; and the book is published in the avowed hope of reliev- 
ing other instructors from the labour which personal investigation of the 
topics with which he had to deal entailed upon Professor Andrews. While 
we cannot rate the book very highly on its exclusively literary merits, it 
will be found valuable for the information collected within its boards 
about the individual colonies in their governmental relations previous to 
the Declaration of Independence. The discussions on territorial govern- 
ments, on the admission of new states, and on the practical operation of the 
Constitution, are clear and pointed, and we doubt not that the book will 
supply a real want in the United States, though it is not likely to have an 
extensive circulation outside of them. 


POLITICS, SCIENCE, AND ART. 


Commentaries on the Liberty of the Subject, and the Laws of 
England relating to the Security of the Person. By Jas. 
Paterson, Esq., M.A., Barrister-at-Law, &c. Two Vols. 
Macmillan and Co. 


Without classing this laborious work—containing as it does a vast 
amount of most useful information—with the books which Charles Lamb 
said were ‘no books,’ it is not of that peculiar order tou which can be 
attributed a high place in literature. Yet, as we liave hinted, it is a work 
of great value. As the writer reminds us in his preface, it is now more 
than a century since Blackstone published those Commentaries on the 
Laws of England which have been the standard work on the subject since, 
and which, in name at least, is familiar as household words to all English- 
men. Whether or not these Commentaries are disfigured by the defects 
in method and treatment which he more than suggests, it is certain that 
the lapse of time, and the innumerable changes that have taken place 
since they were written, require that at least the work should be supple- 
mented now. Mr. Paterson has aimed at supplying this want, and at the 
same time to some extent supplanting Blackstone. The Liberty of the 
Subject is the common centre round which he has gathered his comments, 
that being the essential object which the laws of England aim at securing. 
Consequently the book assumes the form and dimensions of a treatise on 
the laws of England; but the author claims for it that it follows an 
entirely new arrangement, as his main object has been to illustrate the 
leading principles and practices which intelligent citizens at all times 
search for in these laws. While the book is necessarily, therefore, one of 
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multitudinons details, these are connected together by the common prin- 
ciple which they elucidate and around which they.are gathered. The two 
volumes before us are written with competent learning, and displys 
great industry. They contain a general introduction to the subject of 
Law, discussions of the current divisions and definitions, and the author 
claims that he has arranged them after a more natural, and therefore 
more truly scientific, method than has hitherto been followed. He sets 
forth, not merely all that the law can do to protect the person against 
every wrongful interference, but the worst also that can be done to the 
persons of those who occasion such interference under the law of England, 
as it has been developed up till the present time. We do not think Mr. 
Paterson’s work will, to the legal student, supplant, but it will worthily 
supplement, Blackstone’s Commentaries, and that is no slight task to have 
successfully accomplished. 


Some Articles on the Depreciation of Silver, and on Topics 
connected with it. . By the late Waurer Bacrnor. Re- 
printed from the ‘ Economist.’ H. 8. King and Co. 


These articles are of special interest as being the last productions from 
the pen of the gifted and lamented Mr. Bagehot. He himself had 
collected them from the ‘ Economist,’ in which they originally appeared, 
and had written the preface, which was sent to the printer about the 
beginning of March last. A note appended to the preface says it is 
believed that Mr. Bagehot at one time intended making additions, but 
that no memoranda have been left explanatory of his last designs. In 
the mean time we must accept the work, as it is here given us, as Mr. 
Bagehot’s last; and the apology he puts forward in the preface for 
not presenting the contents in a more systematic form, having ‘ no time or 
‘strength at my disposal for such a task,’ shows that he designed to make 
it public precisely in the form in which we now have it. To readers of 
the ‘ Economist’ the articles will be familiar as containing clear exposi- 
tions of his views on the great silver question; and additional value is 
lent to the work by the reprint of the evidence Mr. Bagehot gave last 
spring before Mr. Goschen’s committee on the depreciation of silver. 
Mr. Bagehot held that the rapid fall of silver last year was only a 
momentary accident in a new aud weak market, and not the permanent 
effect oflasting causes. The truth of this judgment has since been proved 
by the rise which has brought the metal up almost to the old level. He 
also maintained that the cheapness of silver stimulated the demand for 
the metal in countries which used it as currency, and that the increased 
supply has been carried off by the fresh demand. Having attempted to 
prove these conclusions in the articles in the ‘ Economist,’ Mr. Bagehot 
concluded that it would be absurd to make any permanent change in our 
Indian currency or taxation while all the facts on which such changes 
would be founded are altering so much and so rapidly. So far as facts 
yet go he evidently inclined to the belief thatthe relative permanent value 
of silver was not likely to suffer any very great.change. This little book 
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thus contains a theory regarding the present supplies and the future 
demand for silver, as to which there are great differences of opinion. 
We cannot here discuss the question ; but (as need scarcely be said) the 
reader interested in such matters will find the views which Mr. Bagehot 
held expounded with all that directness and conspicuous lucidity of which 
he was a master, and with thorough amplitude of information. 


American Addresses, with a Lecture on the Study of Biology. 
By Tuomas H. Huxtey. Macmillan and Co. 


This interesting and instructive volume has all the clearness and the 
earnestness of honest conviction that characterize the writings of its emi- 
nent author. The first part consists of three lectures, all devoted to the 
important question of Evolution, of the truth of which, as our readers are 
probably aware, Professor Huxley avows himself firmly convinced. He 
says there are three, and but three, hypotheses by which we can account 
for the phenomena of nature ; (1) that the universe has always existed in 
what may be broadly termed its present condition; (2) that it has had a 
limited duration, and came into existence at some period without any pre- 
ceding condition from which it could naturally have proceeded ; (3) that 
the present state of things has been evolved by a natural process from a 
succession of antecedent states. The second, of course, is virtually the 
doctrine of creation from chaos, which the Mosaic cosmogony teaches in 
common with the Greek. It lays down a succession of days (or periods) 
in which the main features of organic life came upon our globe, the sixth 
day giving existence to four-footed terrestrial animals, and, lastly, to man. 
The third hypothesis is that of continuity of type with successive modifi- 
cations of form caused by adaptation to circumstances ; and this in so 
large and general a sense that, although our knowledge, from geology, of 
the extinct forms of the old world is necessarily extremely imperfect, it 
nevertheless affords us, as the author considers, sufficient data to show 
that this is, and always has been, the great law of creation. 

Professor Huxley maintains the truth of the last proposition by a 
negation of the first two. Circumstantial evidence, he says, is abso- 
lutely incompatible with the first theory. ‘ We can say with certainty that 
‘the present condition of things has existed for a comparatively short 
‘period, and that, so far as animal and vegetable nature are concerned, it 
‘has been preceded by a different condition. We can pursue this evidence 
‘until we reach the lowest of the stratified rocks, in which we lose the 
‘ indications of life altogether’ (p. 17). 

The second theory (which the author limits strictly to the historical 
question of time, to the exclusion of the disputed question of mode, either 
natural or supernatural) he regards as equally opposed to plain fact, Birds 
appearing on the fifth day (or period), and terrestrial creatures, other than 
birds, on the sixth, cannot, in the present state of knowledge, be made to 
square with the evidence of geology, which shows us that terrestrial 
animals exist in lower strata than any form of bird. If this account were 
true, he says (p. 25), ‘ we ought to have abundant evidence of the existence 
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‘of birds in the Carboniferous, the Devonian, and the Silurian rocks.’ 
But not a trace of birds makes its appearance until the Odlitic, or perhaps 
the New Red Sandstone formation. 

In the second lecture, the origin of birds from saurians (lizards of the 
crocodile type) is most learnedly maintained and illustrated. Conceive a 
long-necked Plesiosawrus, in its wallowings along a rocky shore, learning 
to erect itself on its hinder paddles, and then to take a spring; then the 
membranous wing of the huge bat-like pterodactyle, which was literally a 
fiying lizard, to be developed, as in the flying fish and the flying squirrel ; 
then scales to be replaced by some lighter covering, tirst, perhaps, a coarse 
hairy coat like that of the emu, then feathers adapted for flight. There 
is nothing impossible in all this. There are abundant analogies that 
might be cited in favour of such a hypothesis ; nay, more, there are actual 
fossils of Ornithoscelida, which go far to prove that the above sketch has 
more of history in it than of hypothesis. 

In Lecture iii. Professor Huxley illustrates his view of evolution by a 
most interesting exposition of the natural history of the horse. Fossil 
forms are known which have a triple hoof, and in our existing horse ves- 
tiges exist in the leg bones showing indications of such a formation. Quite 
recently a living horse was shown which had two side-hoofs on one leg,— 
areturn to the primitive type, by a principle known as atavism, or reversion. 
yg Professor Huxley thinks it probable that we must look to America, rather 

* g than to Europe, for the original seat of the equine series. Yet, at the 

4 i Spanish conquest of Mexico the animal had so completely died out, that 
ee the Mexicans were amazed at the sight of a horse and his rider, and no 


traces of the existence of the horse were then found in any part of the 
t Amerian continent. Nevertheless, the Greek and the Roman names 
WD for the animal, which were connected with the Sanscrit a¢va, ‘ the quick,’ 
point to its existence in prehistoric times in the far East. 

The volume concludes with an address, delivered at Baltimore, on Uni- 
versity education, and a lecture on the study of Biology, or the science of 
living things. In the latter, which is a very able essay, he reiterates his 
conviction that man is but a member of one common plan and a modifi- 
cation of one great fundamental unity. Evolution, he considers—given 
time and the necessary conditions, external and internal, to affect it-- 
will explain everything. ‘In fact,’ he says, ‘the whole evidence is in 
‘favour of evolution, and there is none against it.’ 

This sentence is remarkable as coming from such an authority. And 
though it is contested and denied by so many, we cannot close our eyes 


3 : to the fact that the doctrine is rapidly gaining acceptance with men of the 
i] i highest scientific attainments. 
Le The Effects of Cross and Self-Fertilization in the Vegetable 


Kingdom. By Cuartes Darwin, M.A., F.R.S., &c. John 
Murray. 


However prodigal Nature may be of her bounties, she keeps securely 
locked in her bosom the secrets of their production, and it requires all 
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the patience and skill of science rigorously applied to forge a key which 
will unlock the casket. In this quest there are few happy surprises in 
store for the worker, and he alone can hope for success who, like Mr. 
Darwin, devotes years of zealous and painstaking inquiry and experiment 
to find a way to the labyrinth where, in glorious simplicity, the goddess 
sits enthroned on law. How easily deceived we often are when we think 
we have arrived at the solution of our problem, and find that some smallest 
thread of the silken clue which was to lead us to success has been faulty 
and has given way, and our work must recommence; that some ap- 
parently most trivial aperture in the fortress of our experiments has escaped 
us, and the whole fabric of observation we have laboriously built up crum- 
bles to pieces under cur hands. Generalizations on the matters treated of by 
the author are easily made, but successive proofs of undue haste, leading 
to erroneous conclusions, have led inquirers to pause and prefer, at least 
for the present, the accumulation of facts to the enunciation of opinions. 
How easily mistakes may be made by the most experienced is shown ina 
matter upon which Mr. Darwin himself ventured at the commencement 
of this year to express a decided opinion, namely, that the almost univer- 
sal absence of holly berries in the late season was the result of an unusual 
absence of bees in the preceding spring ; but the testimony of many acute 
observers convinced the author that he was in error, and that the spring 
frosts having caused the dropping of the flower before the setting of the 
fruit was the vera causa of the deplored absence of our usual Christmas 
decoration. For eleven years, we are told in this charming volume, has 
Mr. Darwin pursued his investigations into the modes of fertilization of 
plants, but as yet little more than the alphabet of the subject has been 
learned, and there are few principles which can be considered as abso- 
lutely determined. ‘There are many observers doing good work in this 
subject, one of the most vital interest to mankind—for to determine the cir- 
cumstances which tend to plenty and what aids development, whether in 
animal or vegetable life, is at the very pinnacle of human achievement. 
In order to give a slight sketch of what is the work which is now being 
laboriously carried on in many parts of Europe, we may arrange all 
flowering plants under three classes. And first we have those plants 
called Diceciows, on which the flowers are all of one sex. A notable 
example is furnished by the common aucuba—the spotted laurel so 
generally cultivated. For many years these plants have been grown and 
become naturalized in our gardens, both in town and country, but only 
the female had been introduced, and it is only within the last few years that 
the enterprizing traveller Fortune has enriched us with the male 
shrub, and already we have not only numberless varieties {of the once 
uniiorm evergreen, but in all our gardens the brilliant green and 
white of the leaves is embellished by the bunches of scarlet berries which 
add a thousand new graces to our old favourite. Monecious plants are 
those which have male and female flowers; but these are distinct on the 
same plant, as we see on the charmingly variegated-leaved begonias, or in 
the tuberous-rooted varieties of the same plant, with their exquisitely 
coloured, drooping, and semi-closed bell-shaped flowers. These are easily 
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distinguished as to their sex even by the casual observer, without the neces- 
sity of examining stamens or pistils, by the three-lobed seed capsule at 


the base of the female flower. In the last division the flowers are her- 


maphrodite, that is, each flower contains all the organs necessary for the 
reproduction of the species. Who has not been tempted by the lovely 
golden-rayed lily of Japan, the Liliwm awratum of late introduction, to 
stoop to conquer that the glorious perfume might be fully inhaled? But 
we should hardly say stoop: this might have been true when we com- 
menced the growth, and were content, in the heated atmosphere of a stove 
or the closest corner of the greenhouse, with four to five of the silver and 
gold treasures suspended on delicate stems; while now, in the open ground, 
eighty to one hundred blooms, on stout rods ten to twelve feet high, re- 
ward our nearer approach to nature. From the midst of the partially 
recurved corolla hangs down a long stem or pistil, covered at the point 
or base with a syrupy fluid, and lower down five stamens with hinged 
anthers surround the central female organ. These anthers are covered with 
brown dust or pollen grains, ready to transfer itself to our cheeks as we 
intrude too closely, and unconsciously imitate the insect, which, in its 
quest for nectar at the base of the flower, gets its wings or body all 
powdered over with spores or dust, which is to act as the fertilizer in the 
next plant visited. Of this class there is a large proportion of plants 
which require no external influence in order to mature their seed—they 
are in fact self-fertilizers—whereas in the two other classes, the male and 
female flowers being either distinct on the same plant or on different 
plants, some agency of transport is necessary to convey the pollen from 
the anther of the stamens to the style of the pistil. It will be at 
once evident that a flower may be fertilized either by its own pollen or 
by pollen from some other flower—the first is distinguished by being 
called self-fertilization, and the latter by the term cross-fertilization. 
From very early times this mode of fertilizing flowers was practised, 
but without any knowledge on the part of the operators of the reasons for 
the proceeding; and the Egyptians, while they by this mode procured 
fruit on their date-trees, used the process in some cases most absurdly, 
showing that the true principle of action was entirely unknown, and that 
what they did was entirely empirical. The author says: ‘It often occurred 
‘to me that it would be advisable to try whether seedlings from cross- 
‘fertilized flowers were in any way superior to those from self-fertilized 
‘flowers. But as no instance was known with animals of any evil 
‘appearing in a single generation from the closest possible interbreeding, 
‘that is between brothers and sisters, I thought that the same rule would 
‘hold good with plants; and that it would be necessary, at the sacrifice 
‘of too much time, to self-fertilize and intercross plants during several 
‘successive generations, in order to arrive at any result. I ought to have 
* reflected that such elaborate provisions favouring cross-fertilization, as. 
‘we see in innumerable plants, would not have been acquired for the sake 
‘of gaining a distant and slight advantage, or of avoiding a distant and 
‘slight evil. Moreover, the fertilization of a flower by its own pollen 
‘corresponds to a closer form of interbreeding than is possible with 
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‘ordinary bisexual animals, so that an earlier result might have been 
‘expected. I was at last led to make the experiments recorded in the 
‘present volume from the following circumstance: For the sake of 
‘determining certain points with respect to inheritance, and without any 
‘thought of the effects of close interbreeding, I raised close together two 
‘large beds of self-fertilized and crossed seedlings from the same plant. of 
‘Linaria vulgaris. To my surprise the crossed plants, when fully grown, 
‘were plainly taller and more vigorous than the self-fertilized ones. 
‘Bees incessantly visit the flowers of this linaria, and carry pollen from 
‘one to the other; and if insects are excluded, the flowers produce 
‘extremely few seeds, so that the wild plants from which my seedlings 
‘were raised must have been intercrossed during all previous generations. 
‘It seemed, therefore, quite incredible that the difference between the 
‘two beds of seedlings could have been due to a single act of self-fertiliza- 
‘tion, and I attributed the result to the self-fertilized seeds not having 
‘been well ripened, improbable as it was that all should have been in this 
‘state, or to some other accidental and inexplicable cause. During the 
‘next year I raised for the same purpose as before two large beds close 
‘together of self-fertilized and crossed seedlings from the carnation, 
‘Dianthus caryophyllus. This plant, like the linaria, is almost sterile 
‘if insects are excluded; and we may draw the same inference as before, 
‘namely, that the parent plants must have been intercrossed during every 
‘—or almost every—previous generation. Nevertheless, the self-fertilized 
‘seedlings were plainly inferior in height and vigour to the crossed. My 
‘attention was now thoroughly aroused, for I could hardly doubt that the 
‘difference between the two beds was due to the one set being the off- 
‘spring of crossed, and the other of self-fertilized flowers. Accordingly I 
‘selected, almost by hazard, two other plants which happened to be in 
‘flower in the greenhouse, namely, Mimulus luteus and Ipomea 
‘ purpurea, both of which, unlike the linaria and dianthus, are highly 
‘self-fertile if insects are excluded. Some flowers on a single plant 
‘of both species were fertilized with their own pollen, and others were 
‘ crossed with pollen from a distinct individual, both plants being protected 
‘by a net from insects. The crossed and self-fertilized seeds thus 
‘ produced were sown on opposite sides of the same pots and treated in 
‘all respects alike, and the plants when fully grown were measured and 
‘compared. With both species, as in the cases of the linaria and 
‘dianthus, the crossed seedlings were conspicuously superior in height 
‘and in other ways to the self-fertilized. I therefore determined to begin 
‘a long series of experiments with various plants, and these were 
* continued for the following eleven years; and we shall see that in a large 
‘majority of cases the crossed beat the self-fertilized plants. Several 
‘ of the exceptional cases, moreover, in which the crossed plants were not 
‘victorious, can be explained. My experiments were tried in the 
‘following manner: A single plant, if it produced a sufficiency of flowers, 
‘or two or three plants, were placed under a net stretched on a frame, 
‘and large enough to cover the plant (together with the pot, when one 
* was used) without touching it. This latter point is important, for if the 
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‘flowers touch the net they may be cross-fertilized by bees, as I have 
‘known to happen; and when the net is wet, the pollen may be injured. 
‘I used at first “‘ white cotton net,” with very fine meshes, but afterwards 
‘a kind of net with meshes one-tenth of an inch in diameter; and this J 
‘found by experience effectually excluded all insects excepting thrips, 
‘which no net will exclude. On the plants thus protected several flowers 
‘were marked, and were fertilized with their own pollen, and an equal 
‘number at the same time crossed with pollen from a distinct plant.’ 

The author details a long series of experiments, which, in his opinion, 
go to prove that cross-fertilization induces finer and better plants, and 
he gives the result of those experiments on the Convolvulus major, the 
foxgloves, some of the thymes, the violet, and the common cabbage, as 
favouring his conclusions ; while the common pea, the canna, or Indian 
shot, and some others gave results in favour of the self-fertilized plants. 
He goes on to say: ‘Species were selected for experiment belonging to 
‘widely distinct families, inhabiting various countries. In some few cases 
‘several genera belonging to the same family were tried, and these are 
‘grouped together ; but the families themselves have been arranged not in 
‘any natural order, but in that which was the most convenient for my 
‘purpose. The experiments have been fully given, as the results appear 


_ §to me of sufficient value to justify the details. Plants bearing hermaphro- 


‘dite flowers can be interbred more closely than is possible with bisexual 
‘animals, and are therefore well fitted to throw light on the nature and 
‘extent of the good effects of crossing, and on the evil effects of close 
‘interbreeding or self-fertilization. The most important conclusion at 
‘which I have arrived is that the mere act of crossing by itself does no 
‘good. The good depends on the individuals which are crossed differing 
‘slightly in constitution owing to their progenitors having been subjected 
‘ during several generations to slightly different conditions, or to what we 
‘call in our ignorance spontaneous variation. This conclusion, as we shall 
‘hereafter see, is closely connected with various important physiological 
‘ problems, such as the benefit derived from slight changes in the condi- 
‘tions of life, and thus stands in the closest connection with life itself. It 
‘throws light on the origin of the two sexes, and on their separation or 
‘union in the same individual, and, lastly, on the whole subject of hy- 
‘bridism, which is one of the greatest obstacles to the general acceptance 
‘and progress of the great principle of evolution.’ 

Mr. Darwin gives two lists of plants, the first of which he says are sterile, 
or nearly so, when insects are excluded, and the other of plants which, 
when protected from insects, proved to be fertile ; but much careful watch- 
ing is still needful before we can determine these points, and numerous in- 
quirers are conducting most careful researches, and, what is much better, 
noting in their native habitats the growth of plants under various conditions, 
in order to settle points in plant history which we must as yet consider 
as unproved, and upon which it would be most unwise to arrive at any 
definite conclusions. The results obtained by the test of weighing the 
seeds obtained from cross and self-fertilized flowers were in favour of the 
latter in eight cases out of sixteen; two were equal, and six were below 
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the weight of the crossed flowers ; but it was found that in general the 
plants raised from these self-fertilized seeds were very inferior in height 
and in other respects to those raised from the crossed seeds. With regard 
to the relative period of germination of crossed and self-fertilized seeds, 
Mr. Darwin says that many more observations are necessary before 
anything can be decided. After treating of the chief characters of flowers, 
especially with relation to the attractions they offer to insects in bright 
colours, and the exceptional cases of obscure colours, dark streaks or 
marks, as guides to the nectar and the storage of nectar, the different 
character of flowers as to being closed or open, and the hygrometric 
change of the petals, the author refers tothe difficult subject of the 
apparently useless profusion of pollen grains. He says: ‘In order to 
‘compensate for the loss of pollen in so many ways the anthers produce a 
‘far larger amount than is necessary for the fertilization of the same flower. 
‘T know this from my own experiments on spomeea, given in the Introduc- 
‘tion ; and it is still more plainly shown by the astonishingly small quantity 
‘ produced by cleistogene flowers, which lose none of their pollen, in compari- 
‘son with that produced by tiie open flowers borne by the same plants ; and 
‘yet this small quantity suffices for the fertilization of all their numerous 
‘sceds.’ Mr. Hassel took pains in estimating the number of pollen- 
grains produced by a flower of the dandelion (Leontodon), and found 
the number to be 248,600, and in a peony 3,654,000 grains. The editor of 
the ‘ Botanical Register’ counted the ovules in the flowers of Wistaria 
sinensis, and carefully estimated the number of pollen-grains, and he 
found that for each ovule there were 7000 grains. With Mirabilis, three 
or four of the very large pollen-grains are sufficient to fertilize an ovule 

but I do not know how many grains a flower produces. With Hibiscus, 
Kélreuter found that sixty grains were necessary to fertilize all the 
ovules of a flower, and he calculated that 4863 grains were produced by 
a single flower, or 81 times too many. With Gewmwurbanum, however, 
according to Giirtner, the pollen is only ten times too much. As we 
thus see that the open state of all ordinary flowers, and the consequent 
loss of much pollen, necessitate the development of so prodigious an 
excess of this precious substance, why, it may be asked, are flowers 
always left open? As many plants exist throughout the vegetable king- 
dom which bear cleistogene flowers, there can hardly be a doubt that 
all open flowers might easily have been converted into closed ones. The 
graduated steps by which this process could have been effected may be 
seen at the present time in Lathyrus Nissolia, Biophytum sensitivum, 
and several other plants. The answer to the above question obviously 
is that with permanently closed flowers there could be no cross-fertiliza- 
tion. In spite of our limited space we must give a short extract of great 
interest. ‘The extraordinary industry of bees and the number of flowers 
‘which they visit within a short time, so that each flower is visited re- 
‘peatedly, must greatly increase the chance of each receiving pollen 
‘from a distinct plant. When the nectar is in any way hidden, bees 
¢ cannot tell without inserting their proboscides whether it has lately been 
‘exhausted by other bees, and this, as remarked in a former chapter, 
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‘forces them to visit many more flowers than they otherwise would. But 
‘they endeavour to. lose as little time as they can: thus in flowers 
‘ having several nectaries, if they find one dry they do not try the others, 
‘but, as I have often observed, pass on to another flower. They work so 
‘ industriously and effectually that, even in the case of social plants, of 
‘which hundreds of thousands grow together, as with the several kinds 
‘of heath, every single flower is visited, of which evidence will presently 
‘be given. They lose no time, and fly very quickly from plant to plant, 
‘but I do not know the rate at which hive-bees fly. Humble-bees fly at 
‘the rate of ten miles an hour, as I was able to ascertain in the case of 
‘two males, from their curious habit of calling at certain fixed points, 
‘which made it easy to measure the time taken in passing from one 
‘place to another. With respect to the number of flowers which bees 
‘visit in a given time, I observed that in exactly one minute a humble- 
‘ bee visited twenty-four of the closed flowers of the Linaria cymbalaria; 
‘another bee visited in the same time twenty-two flowers of the Sym- 
‘phoria racemosa; and another seventeen flowers on two plants of a 
‘delphinium. In the course of fifteen minutes a single flower on the 
‘summit of a plant of cenothera was visited eight times by several 
‘humble-bees, and I followed the last of these bees whilst it visited in 
‘the course of a few additional minutes every plant of the same species 
‘in a large flower-garden. In nineteen minutes every flower on a small 
‘plant of Nemophila insignis was visited twice. In one minute six flowers 
‘of a campanula were entered by a pollen-collecting hive-bee; and bees 
‘ when thus employed work slower than when sucking nectar. Lastly, seven 
‘ flower-stalks on a Dictamnus Fraxinella were observed on the 15th of 
‘June, 1841, during ten minutes; they were visited by thirteen humble- 
‘bees, each of which entered many flowers. On the 22nd the 
‘same flower stalks were visited within the same time by eleven humble- 
‘bees. This plant bore altogether 280 flowers, and from the above date, 
‘taking into consideration how late in the evening humble-bees work, each 
‘flower must have been visited at least thirty times daily, and the same 
‘flower keeps open during several days. The frequency of the visits of 
‘bees is also sometimes shown by the manner in which the petals are 
‘scratched by their hooked carsi. I have seen large beds of mimulus, 
‘stachys, and lathyrus, with the beauty of their flowers thus sadly de- 
faced.’ 

The general results of Mr. Darwin’s experiments are set forth in 
p- 486: ‘ The first and most important of the conclusions which may be 
‘ drawn from the observations given in this volume, is that cross-fertiliza- 
‘tion is generally beneficial, and self-fertilization injurious. This is shown 
‘by the difference in height, weight, constitutional vigour, and fertility of 
‘the offspring from closed and from self-fertilized flowers, and in the num- 
‘ber of seeds produced by the parent-plants. With respect to the second of 
‘these two propositions, namely, that self-fertilization is generally in- 
‘jurious, we have abundant evidence. The structure of the flowers in 
‘such plants as Lobelia ramosa, Digitalis purpurea, &c., renders the aid 
‘of insects almost indispensable for their fertilization; and bearing in 
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‘mind the prepotency of pollen from a distinct individual, over that from 
‘the same individual, such plants will almost certainly have been crossed 
‘during many, or all, previous generations. So it must be, owing merely 
‘to the prepotency of foreign pollen, with cabbages and various other 
‘plants, the varieties of which almost invariably intercross when grown 
‘together.’ 

‘That wonderfully accurate observer, Sprengel, who first showed how 
‘important a part insects play in the fertilization of flowers, called his book 
‘«“The Secret of Nature Displayed:” yet he only occasionally saw that 
‘the object for which so many curious and beautiful adaptations have 
‘been acquired was the cross-fertilization of distinct plants; and he 
‘knew nothing of the benefits which the offspring thus receive in growth, 
‘vigour, and fertility. But the veil of secrecy is as yet far from being 
‘lifted ; nor will it be until we can say why it is beneficial that the usual 
‘elements should be differentiated to a certain extent, and why, if the 
‘differentiation be carried still further, injury follows. It is an extraor- 
‘dinary fact, that with many species, flowers fertilized with their own 
‘pollen are either absolutely, or in some degree, sterile ; if fertilized with 
‘pollen from another flower on the same plant, they are sometimes, 
‘though rarely, a little more fertile; if fertilized with pollen from another 
‘individual or variety of the same species, they are fully fertile; but if 
‘with pollen from a distinct species, they are sterile in all possible degrees, 
‘until utter sterility is reached. We thus have a long series with absolute 
‘sterility at the two ends,—at one end to the sexual elements not having 
‘been sufficiently differentiated, and at the other end to their having been 
‘differentiated in too great a degree, or in some peculiar manner’ (p. 461). 

That these inquiries are of great importance is shown by practical 
results already obtained from the knowledge we have gained that the 
reason why many imported plants in various districts utterly fail to be pro- 
pagated arises from the absence of insects as fertilizers suited to the 
form of the flower, but in the great majority of cases, as yet, from un- 
ascertained causes. Inquiries like those of the author, tending to more 
exact knowledge of means by which the best species of useful plants may 
be obtained, become of more than national importance, and we commend 
to all interested in plant culture the interesting researches which Mr. 
Darwin in this volume has admirably detailed. 


Winds of Doctrine: being an Examination of the Modern 
Theories of Automatism and Evolution. By Caries 
Exam, M.D., Author of ‘A Physician’s Problems,’ &e. 
Smith, Elder, and Co. 

It often strikes those who bring only mother wit to the examination of 
the modern theories of evolution and automatism that great is the 
credulity of our men of science in rearing hypotheses of wide scope and 
bearing upon the most paltry foundations. The amount of evidence 
which as yet has been brought forward in their support is of the 
minutest character. The scientific imagination has framed hypotheses 
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of the origin of the universe out of the flimsiest materials. Dr. Elam, 
in the little book before us, proves this in a way that brings home its 
truth to the most unsophisticated reader. The substance of the work 
was written shortly after the meeting of the British Asscciation in 1874, 
and therefore with special reference to Dr. Tyndall’s celebrated address. 
Dr. Elam meets the evolutionist on his own ground, and his thorough 
mastery of his subject enables him to indicate the fundamental fallacies 
and contradictions to be found in the views of some of our greatest 
so-called ‘ scientists.” The work is meant to be popular. It is written 
in a clear and pointed style, and may be specially recommended to those 
who have not the time to master larger works, Dr. Elam is always 
scrupulously fair to his opponents, but he does not stand in awe of great 
names; and on the ground not merely of the miserable results that 
must flow to humanity from an acceptance of the doctrines of evolu- 
tionary materialism, but from the very nature of its own principles, he 
shows clearly that it is utterly untenable, and is contrary to sound 
reasoning as well as in conflict with common sense. 
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The Life Assurer’s Handbook, and Key to Life Assurance. 
Second Series. Revised and Enlarged by the Enprror of 
‘The Bullionist.’ Effingham Wilson. 


The credentials of a life insurance office are the facts of its history. 
The author of this valuable little work could have adopted no better 
means of instructing and guiding the public than by thus bringing to- 
gether the facts of the financial history and position of the chief life insur- 
ance companies. Obviously he could not pronounce verdicts, nor in any 
effective way indulge in criticism. But he could carefully collect and 
arrange facts, so as to enable the public to form their own judgments. 
This he has done. The financial history of each company is narrated—its 
capital, its profits, its dividends, and its methods of management, are 
stated. We have complete financial data, upon which reliance can be 
placed, and which will enable him who reads to run. 

A very valuakle preface of forty pages traces the general history and 
discusses the principles of life assurance. There is no exact test of 
soundness; but companies that have proved by successful management 
and accumulated capital that their principles and administrations are 
sound, will commend themselves. No company is included in this work 
‘which, by its character and history, may not be trusted to fulfil its bar- 
‘gains ; but it would be alike presumptuous and intrusive on our part to 
‘essay to give certificates of solvency to our life assurance associations 
‘one by one.’ 

We cannot attempt to cull from the facts here recorded concerning 
some sixty assurance companies. We can only say, to all whom it may 
concern, that they will find here a vast accumulation of important infor- 
mation which they will not elsewhere obtain, and that best kind of guid- 
ance which enables men to form their own judgments. 
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The Policy of England in Relation to India and the East — or 
Alexandria, Ispahan, Herat. By J. A. Partripce. (Sampson Low and 
Co.) Mr. Partridge urges, with an energy that is apparently untroubled 
by misgivings, that England should solve the Eastern difficulty by taking 
possession where her interests are involved; for example, of the places 
mentioned on his title-page. His ideas are distinctly formed, and he can 
give reasons for their advocacy; but he will not thereby command assent 
from many statesmen. The policy of England is to restrict, and not 
increase her possessions.——The Influence of Fire-arms upon Tactics. 
Historical and Critical Investigations by an Officer of Superior Rank. 
Translated from the German by Capt. E. H. Wickuam, R.A. (Henry 
8. King and Co.) This is another of the quasi-official works which. 
comment upon the war of 1870, and which of themselves form a small 
military library. The author traces the influence of cannon in super- 
seding cavalry by modern infantry, and of small arms as for awhile: 
predominating over cannon and determining the methods of battle; then 
again the reascendency of cannon in the war of 1870, owing to the 
perfection of modern gunnery. The work is therefore historical, only 
one-third of it being devoted to the Franco-Prussian war. We must 
leave military authorities to judge the value of its criticisms. The 
volume will be valued as a 7’sumé of knowledge concerning the branch 
of the ars of war of which it treats. 
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Renaissance in Italy. Vol. Il. The Revival of Learning. Vol. 
III. The Fine Arts. By Jonx Apiycrox Symonps, Author 
of ‘ An Introduction to the Study of Dante,’ &c. Smith,. 
Elder, and Co. 


The successive instalments of Mr. Symonds’s great work on the Renais- 
sance in Italy bring into greater distinctness the scope and precise cha- 
racter of his plan. He has in no mean sense given us a philosophy 
of the birth-time of modern civilization—a philosophy of the history 
of one of the most important periods of the world’s history, illustrated by 
examples. We had occasion formerly, in following his sketches of the 
despotic rulers who were the patrons of philosophy and art in Italy, to: 
indicate the close connection there was between them and the higher 
culture to which they ministered. In the second of his volumes Mr. 
Symonds gives a series of sketches illustrative of Humanism. He has 
borne in mind, in dealing with each branch of his subject—the Age of the- 
Despots, the Revival of Learning, and the Fine Arts (which occupies 
the third volume),—that what he had to do was not so much to write 
over again a history of any one of these, but to treat each of them in 
its relation to the Renaissance in Italy. He has subordinated each section 
of his theme to the general culture of a great historical period. Another: 
volume, devoted to Italian Literature, is in contemplation, and is int2nded 
NO. CXXXI. 16 
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to complete the work. In the volumes before us we have, then, first a 
study of Humanism in relation to the Renaissance, and therefore as the 
precondition of the modern spirit; and secondly, a study of the Fine Arts in 
thesame connection. Each volume has thus illustrated an important branch 
of the subject—the first showing the precise relation of polities; the second, 
of the revived scholarship of this period ; and the third of the fine arts, to 
the Renaissance. Finally, in the fourth volume, we shall have literature 
exhibited in the same aspects. Mr. Symonds thus traces out a number 
of separate currents, which all combined their influences {n making the 
Renaissance the birth-time of modern life and thought, although, strangely 
enough, each of the separate movements ended in the collapse and death 
of that to which it was bound most heedfully to minister. Thus politics 
culminated in a despotism that overthrew liberty; the classical revival 
ended in the triumph of mere pedantry and formalism, destroying the 
very life-breath of intellectual thought ; and even art dwindled down from 
its first glory to insignificance and feebleness. 

Humanism, the history of which occupies the first of the two volumes 
now before us, is shown by Mr. Symonds to have been ‘a necessary 
‘moment’ in the evolution of the modern world, which had to be passed 
through in order that a higher phase might be afterwards attained. Thus, 
as an able reviewer of the work has remarked, it was the appointed 
function of Humanism to nourish the growth of secular thought, much as 
the blood of martyrs is said to have enriched the soil of the Church. Its 
death was the life of the Renaissance, although Italy itself died in the 
process. The sacred torch of truth, as Mr. Symonds says, was passed on 
to another race. Just as Greece stretched forth her hand to Italy, Italy 
consigned the sacred fire to modern Europe ; the people of the North pass 
on the flame to America, to India, and the Australasian Isles. What, 
then, this second volume undertakes to show is—and what it succeeds in 
making plain by means of eloquent exposition, which rests upon various 
and adequate knowledge — how Italy through the Humanists reappro- 
priated the thought of the classical writers of Greece and Rome, without 
which modern thought could have taken no new start, without which the 
chasm separating the new and the old worlds could never have been 
bridged, and therefore there could have been no fusion of past and present, 
which alone can supply the startiug-point for future progress. Mr. Symonds, 
while appreciative of the graces and usefulness of the Humanists, does not 
shut his eyes to their faults—in the sphere of ethics, in their preference 
of style and form to substance, and in many other ways. They were 
semi-pagans in their moral and spiritual culture, and they were tempted 
by, and too frequently succumbed to, the spirit of pure pedantry, which, 
in its idolatry of form, necessarily often landed in mere mannerism. 
Nevertheless, their work has been a priceless boon to the world, for with- 
out it the modern spirit would not have blossomed and fructified. To 
them we owe our education at universities and public schools, and thus 
they not only moulded the spirit, but supplied the very substance and 
essence of our spiritual life and of our civilization. 

We have not space to dwell upon Mr. Symonds’s last volume, on the 
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Fine Arts, which, in some respects, is the best of the three. Without 
writing a history of Italian art, he shows what it did for the Renaissance, 
and how the two were inter-related. In this field, indeed, the triumphs 
of the Renaissance were the most conspicuous and brilliant. During the 
last thirty years of the fifteenth century, and the first half of the six- 
teenth, there were the great painters who have made Italian art. The 
characteristics and the principal works of each are passed in review, 
not in order merely to artistic criticism, but to show the part they 
played in the conflict between the Christian and Pagan ideas, which 
was the very essence of the period. We cannot follow our author 
through the details, or even glance at his fruitful illustrations. We shall 
look forward to his fourth volume with expectancy, for his work will, 
when completed, be one of the most valuable contributions to modern 
literature which have recently been given to the world. 


The New Republic. Two Vols. Chatto and Windus. 


The one fault of this very clever jew desprit is that the satire is too 
closely dependent on mere parody, which imparts sometimes too direct 
‘a personal reference. This once said, there is nothing but to enjoy the 
refined fun, and sometimes earnest pleasantry, with which the book 
abounds. The machinery adopted is of the simplest. A party of friends 
are invited to spend the day at a very recherche villa, built by a dilettante, 
now deceased, but whose nephew is as much a man of taste as to have a 
touch of pride in maintaining it. It is not difficult to discover who is the 
original of Mr. Herbert, with his high ideal of art; or of Mr. Luke, with 
his refined cynical touches and love of culture solely for its sweetness : 
or of Dr. Jenkinson, with his rationalistie power of explaining away, on 
their historical side at all events, the very realities he recreates to himself 
and reverences; or Mr. Stockton, with his faith in science and investiga- 
tion. We are not quite so sure of the ladies, but they afford an admir- 
able relief, and sometimes say things that are full of individuality and 
character. The members of this party arrange to discuss at dinner such 
topics as the ‘Aim of Life,’ and vary their more set discussions by 
listening to sermons from Dr. Jenkinson, or readings of poetry by Mr. 
Luke. The sermon delivered by Dr. Jenkinson in the theatre strikes 
us as extremely clever, but hardly allowable. We enjoy more fully the 
bits of poetry and the epigrams of Mr. Luke. This writer is not only 
familiar with society and its ways, he not only possesses large knowledge, 
but he has the faculty of a sparkling epigrammatic style, and the 
careful reader will find in the midst of his fun and satire some very 
beautiful thoughts, gathered into felicitous and striking language; for 
it is abundantly evident that, though he has in this case contented 
himself with such a light and airy medium, he has speculated on theories 
of society and of art, and on many other things; and is, in a word, ‘a 
‘thinker.’ While, therefore, the book may be recommended to the general 
reader as a desirable alterative from the ordinary novel, it is sure to be 
relished by the mun who is given up to more severe studies, since the 
writer, it is evident, has looked in many directions before he could have 
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written this book. In spite of some faults, both of taste and of style, it is: 


original and suggestive, and we shall, no doubt, meet with the author 
again in other fields. 


Letters of the late Thomas Erskine, of Linlathen. Edited by 
Witt1am Hanya, D.D. Edinburgh. David Douglas. 


Those who have read Bishop Ewing’s sketch of Thomas Erskine in tho 
‘ Present-day Papers’ will know pretty well what to expect in this volume.. 
Dr. Hanna has prefaced the letters by a very interesting memoir, which 
enables us more fully to appreciate Mr. Erskine’s character by exhibiting 
to us the process by which he was prepared for his theological position. 
While a student of law, he was seized with doubts, which led him to a full 
and thorough investigation of the evidences of the Christian religion. This. 
investigation was satisfactory, but in a fashion that revealed to Mr. Erskine 
the defects in the theology of his own country. He succeeded to an estate 
while still young, and relinquished the practice of the law, in which he had 
fair promise of success. His long life thereafter was devoted to the endeavour 
to disseminate wider and more attractive ideas of the Divine Fatherhood 
than he held were embodied in the Calvinistic Confession of the Scottish 
Church. So early as 1821 he was teaching such doctrines by published 
writings, and there can be no doubt that to his influence mainly is due the 
wonderful change which, in relation to their creed, has come over the 
Scottish Churches in more recent years. The gist of his teaching was that 
the human ideal of fatherhood puts to shame the Calvinistic idea of Divine 
Fatherhood. No good parent punishes a child, save with some idea of 
teaching or correcting it—how much more a heavenly Father. All trials 
and pains were but means of discipline, and whether the discipline imme- 


diately had its result or not, its purpose was the same—Love. God’s 


purposes were purposes of love towards mankind, and they could suffer nc 
defeat through individual perversity. Hence his religious philosophy 
resolved itself into universalism, with a basis of mysticism. It was a fre-- 
quent expression with him that he had been both in heaven and in hell, 
and that the eternal life was possible now, that it might be lived for an 
hour or a day. It was the access of the Divine Will in man’s will, the self- 
surrender to the good and holy. Mr. Maurice traced the development of 
his theological system to the perusal of one of Mr. Erskine’s earlier books ; 
Dr. Norman Macleod imbibed his influence indirectly rather than person- 
ally through his kinsman, Dr. Macleod Campbell, who was one of Mr. 
Erskine’s early friends, and it is apparent in his writings. Myr. Erskine 
took a very active part in the trial which ended in Dr. Macleod Campbell's 
deposition from the ministry of the Scottish Church, and this circumstance 
leads Dr. Hanna quite naturally to reprint in his biographical sketch the 
most touching address delivered to that memorable assembly by the elder 
Dr. Campbell on his son’s behalf, in which he said that the Church might 
depose, but that he should never be other than proud of being the father 
of so holy a sor. Mr. Erskine’s life was one of steady devotion to God’s 
service. It was his delight to surround himself with thoughtful and 
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earnest men, and to converse on higher themes, not limiting himself to 
those of his own way of thinking. When he travelled, as he frequently 
-did, on the Continent, he found out the select spirits and took counsel with 
them. Inthis way he became the friend of Merle D’Aubigné and others, 
as he was the friend of men like Dr. Chalmers and Thomas Carlyle at 
home. And he did not let the good occasion pass, being always ‘ ready to 
‘communicate.’ It was a source of great satisfaction to him to write to 
-such friends on the topics that engaged his mind. Hence this large col- 
lection of letters —letters full of thought, earnestness, knowledge of 
‘Scripture, and holy influence. Though Mr. Erskine’s writings, in spite 
of his great powers in certain directions, are not likely to become popular, 
they will command a select circle who will cherish them; and these letters, 
more perhajs than any other publication, because they so transparently 
reveal a bisve, beautiful, and truly religious spirit. But we should be 
wrong if we gave it to be understood that there is no variety in these 
letters. Mr. Erskine now and then shows himself keenly observant both 
of men and of national characteristics, and sometimes makes very incisive 
remarks on public questions, especially in one instance on the Church of 
England, 
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Lectures on Poetry, delivered at Oxford. By Sir Francis 
Hastines Doyte, Bart., Professor of Poetry in the Uni- 
versity. Second Series. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Sir Francis Doyle, in this second series, will not disappoint those who 
were attracted to his former volume. He is catholic in taste, full of in- 
sight, derived from a genuine if subdued enthusiasm, and though not 
harshly systematic or sustained, he throws sympathetic gleams of light 
over poets of most diverse tendency. Very subtle are some of his remarks 
on Wordsworth, though it strikes us that more might have been made of 
the narrowing effect of unrelieved nature-study and solitary meditation 
in rendering the lyrical pitch low and the general utterance diffuse, as it 
certainly became more and more in Wordsworth; though Sir Francis in- 
directly presses in that direction by fixing at so early a date the high- 
water mark of Wordsworth’s attainment. The Homeric element in Scott 
is finely celebrated, though Principal Shairp had already written an almost 
exhaustive essay on that subject. But the problem in reference to Scott 
is to show how this broad Homeric quality came to consist with that half 
frivolous medieval element which Keble could as honestly celebrate. 
Byron is treated justly, and Shelley is fully appreciated; and surely this 
is saying much for Sir Francis Doyle’s eclecticism. There is a touch of 
humour in the description of the debate at the Oxford Union on the two 
poets. We cannot help regretting the loss of some of the Shakespeare 
lectures, for those we have here whet the appetite. We hold that Sir 
Francis Doyle is absolutely right in the argument he opposes to the rigid 
-application of the verse-test system to Shakespeare, and the rejection of 
parts of plays or even plays themselves on that ground. We have our- 
selves heretofore urged in these very pages that to lay down an absolute 
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rule of that kind, and apply it in the hard and fast way specialists are in- 
clined to do, is simply to make light of the very assumptions which render 
it worth their while to work out their schemes. Put it thus. Shake- 
speare’s was a mind of inexhaustible compass and possibilities of growth, 
of utmost flexibility and power of adaptation. What then more natural 
than that he should vary, and perhaps consciously vary, his style, in view 
of altered conditions or presumed changes of taste in the public of his. 
day, not to speak of improvements in his own case, or enlarged scope. Sir 
Francis Doyle has on this head spoken well. We need not say that the 
poems at the end of the volume are to be welcomed by all lovers of the 
true ballad. ‘The Red Thread of Honour’ is compact of power in its own 
line; and scarcely less can be said of the ‘Loss of the Birkenhead,’ 
which is penetrated by a direct simplicity and pathos, which gain great. 
effect from the dramatic element that is most faithfully maintained to the 
close. How hard it is to keep rid of misquotations and minor errors! 
Sir Francis Doyle, with all his care, slips sometimes. 
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‘He who would visit fair Melrose aright, 
Must visit it by the pale moonlight,’ 
does not strike us as correct. And certainly the great chorus in ‘ Hellas,’ 
so aptly referred to, does not open with the words Sir Francis gives, but 
with the words,-- 
‘Worlds on worlds are rolling ever 
From creation to decay.’ 


Anctent Crassics ror Reapers 
(SupPLEMENTARY SERIES). 

(1.) Ovid. By the Rev. Atrrep Cuvurcu, M.A., Head Master: 
of King Edward VI.’s School, East Retford. 

(2.) Catullus, Tibullus, and Propertius. By the Rev. James: 
Davies, M.A., Prebendary of Hereford Cathedral. 
Blackwood and Sons. 

(8.) Demosthenes. By the Rev. W. J. Bropriss, M.A. Black-. 

wood and Sons. 

(4.) Aristotle. By Sir ALexanper Grant, Bart., LL.D., Prin- 

cipal of the University of Edinburgh. Blackwood and 
Sons. 


The series of ‘ Ancient Classics for English Readers’ originated in a 
desire to convey to those who are not familiar with the ancient languages. 
some notion of the beauties of ancient literature. The attempt, we 
believe, has been in a great degree successful; and certainly good names 
have not been wanting for the editorial work, as in the case of the 
volumes before rs. Whether the principle advocated is altogether sound,,. 
is liable to some doubt. For, first, a literature considered apart from the 
language is a literature divested of one-half of its interest ; and, secondly, 
a literature that reaches us only through translations, prose or metrical,, 
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is still further, so to say, diluted and enfeebled. Again, where only 
extracts are exhibited—specimens of the style or sentiments of an author 
—accompanied by a certain amount of introductory or explanatory matter, 
one can hardly say much more of the result, however well executed the 
work may have been, than that an agreeable volume of table-talk about 
the Greek and Roman writers has been provided for those who have 
neither the means nor the opportunity to dip deeper into the fount of 
classical knowledge. Probably this kind of useful and pleasing, if some- 
what light, information on the writers of old has resulted from a reaction 
against the dull pedantry of scholastic books and annotated editions. It 
is, however, a literature which will never do much more than amuse and 
partially instruct ; it will serve no essential end in education, because it 
professes to ignore and to omit altogether the slow processes of learning 
by which an ancient language is acquired and retained. The volumes 
before us bring the principal elegiac Roman poets into nctice in a very 
readable form. Those who in youth have practised the now somewhat 
unfashionabie art of composing Latin verses know well what depth of 
pathos, what intensity of feeling, are contained in the charming poems 
of Tibullus and Propertius. Of Catullus it has been said that he was 
more original, and less of an imitator of the Greeks, than Propertius, 
whose affectation of Alexandrine learning became a pedantry in his later 
eompositions. But the best poems of Catullus, the ‘ Atys,’ the ‘ Nuptials of 
‘Peleus and Thetis,’ and the ‘Coma Berenices,’ are all based on Greek 
models; and in his sixth chapter Mr. Davies gives an accurate account 
of their history, with short specimens of their style. The ‘ Atys’ (he says, 
p- 86) ‘is incomparably the most remarkable poem ‘of Catullus in point 
‘of metrical effects, of flow and ebb of passion, and of intensely real and 
‘heart-studied pathos.’ He truly adds, in reference to an attempt of Mr. 
Tennyson’s to nationalize the very peculiar metre of the poem, that 
‘English Galliambics can never, in the nature of things or measures, be 
‘popular.’ The same, in our judgment, may be said of English Hexa- 
meters. 

Of Propertius as a love-poet Mr. Davies thinks somewhat less than as 
a writer of the mythological poems (in the fifth book) on the early history 
of Rome,—poems which probably suggested to Ovid the idea of his Fasti, 
or Roman Calendar in verse. His poem on the battle of Actium, from 
which we have a long extract on p. 175, is less commonly read than it 
deserves to be, for it is not only the nearest in point of time to the event 
itself (B.c. 31), but it contains a number of details which bear a fair 
chance of being historical, though the extravagant praise bestowed on 
Augustus does not encourage us to believe them authentic. Of the last 
poem in Propertius, the ‘ Cornelia,’ it is not too much to say that it is the 
most beautiful effort that is extant of the Roman elegiac muse; and we 
could have wished Mr. Davies had given us more than the few extracts 
on p.179. He quotes however from Sir E. W. Head’s rather tame version. 
We cannot award very high praise to such a stanza as the following (and 
the rest are no better) :-— 
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‘You, too, my children, at your father’s side, 
In after years a step-dame if you see, 
Let no rash word offend her jealous pride, 
Nor indiscreetly wound by praising me.’ 
‘This is rather {oo much in what is called the ‘ Moody and Sankey style’ 
to deserve the commendation it has received; nor is the metre at all well 
selected. 

The poems of Ovid are so varied, and the extant works of this writer so 
voluminous, that a handbook of 150 duodecimo pages can give but a very 
slight notion of his style and merits. The long poem of the Metamorphoses, 
discussed in chapter iv., is called by Mr. Church—we know not whether 
rightly—‘ the greatest monument of his poetical genius.’ Genius, in the 
high sense of the word, Ovid perhaps had not. He was an accomplished 
versifier ; he understood the art of verse-making better, perhaps, than 
any one; his harmonious metre, his fluent and copious diction, and his 
mastery of pathos, especially in the Heroides, render him justly a favourite 
with all lovers of elegiac composition who prefer the easy and the pretty 
to the emotional and the really thoughtful. The inferiority of Ovid's 
Metamorphoses to the ASneid is as conspicuous as that of his Fasti and 
his Epistles to the similar but much more original poems of Propertius. 
And yet My. Church rightly appreciates the undoubted merit and the 
great interest of the ‘Fasti.. ‘The marvellous ease and dexterity with 
‘which he turns his not always very plastic materials into the smoothest and 
“most graceful verse perpetually strikes a scholar with amazement. He 
‘takes a story or a legend from some old annalist, and tells it with a neat- 
‘ness and a finish which, in its own way, has never been rivalled’ (p. 85). 
The mysterious cause of the poet’s exile to the barren shore near the 
mouths of the Danube, and his pathetic appeals for forgiveness in his 
Tristia, furnish a theme of interesting discussion in chapters vi.-viii. 
inclusive. Of these poems, and the letters from Pontus, Mr. Church 
says (p. 113) that ‘they lack the brilliancy of the earlier poems. The 
‘ genius of the poet stagnated, as he says hinself, in the inclement climate 
‘and amidst the barbarous associations of his place of exile; and the 
‘reader is wearied by the garrulous monotony of nearly six thousand 
* verses, in which the absorbing subject of the poet’s own sorrows is only 
* exchanged for flattery—all the more repulsive, because we know it to have 
‘been unavailing—of the ruler from whose anger or policy he was suffering’ 
(p. 114). This is rather too strong; there is a great deal very interesting 
to the scholar and very pathetic in its own way in the Tristia and the 
letters from Pontus. Of the justice of the sentence, as we do not know 
the cause beyond mere conjecture, we can form no opinion; and Mr. 
Church says nothing on that subject. 

The merits of Ovid, or rather his literary position, are summed up by 
Mr. Church in these concluding words (p. 151): ‘If popularity is a test 
‘ of merit, Ovid must be placed very high among the writers of antiquity. 
‘No classical poet has been so widely and so continuously read. He 
‘seems not to have been forgotten even when learning and the taste for 
‘literature were at the lowest ebb.’ It may be added that extracts from 
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his writings will make school-books, and will be popular with schoolboys, 
as long as Latin literature holds its place in education. 

The history of Demosthenes is the history of a patriot,—one who, like 
Cicero, devoted himself to the vain effort of upholding a republic which was 
destined to fall, and who, like Cicero also, was a martyr to his convic- 
tions, and died by a violent death when life was powerless to sustain a 
cause that was practically lost. Mr. Brodribb has remarked with truth, 
that ‘there is a striking resemblance between the lives and fortunes of 
‘the two men, and none of Plutarch’s parallels are more appropriate than 
‘that in which he has compared them.’ He gives us a very good sketch, 
in chapters one and two, of the condition of Greece, i.e., of the numerous 
independent cities which geographically rather than politically are com- 
prehended under that name, in the fourth century before the Christian 
era, and of the gradual progress and encroachment of the great Mace- 
donian power which was destined under Philip and Alexander to exercise 
as great an importance in the world as Julius Cesar or Napoleon. 
Athens, situated between two natural enemies, Sparta on the south and 
Thebes on the north, had been so weakened by the assaults of both, that 
it was unable to survive the attacks of a new and unlooked-for power ap- 
pearing in the very centre of that region where the Athenians had once 
ruled their dependencies with a strong hand. The rule of Sparta, more 
intolerable, as it proved, even than that of Athens, had been forced to 
yield in its turn to the prowess of Thebes under such a general as Epa- 
minondas; but Athens was on the point of regaining her ancient supre- 
macy, when Philip appeared on the stage. Had Athens been able to 
forget her old jealousies, and form a defensive league with Thebes, Philip 
night have been arrested in his career, and the influence of Maeedonia 
confined to its own limits and to the nations more immediately to the north 
and east. Demosthenes, Mr. Brodribb remarks (p. 50), ‘did not wish 
“Athens to be aggressive, but simply to hold her own with a firm hand.’ 
‘Thus he opposed the wishes of his countrymen, who in their vanity had 
desired to rush into a war against Persia. He supported the cause of 
‘Thebes, in maintaining the integrity of Megalopolis, which she had 
founded in Arcadia as the centre of a confederacy against Spartan ag- 
gressions, When again the popular feeling at Athens was in favour of a 
combination with Sparta. Thus Demosthenes was more than once on 
the unpopular side, and hence he was exposed to the attacks of enemies 
‘as resolute and as inveterate as Aeschines. 

Mr. Brodribb has produced a readable, not to say an interesting, 
‘volume. He well appreciates the complex interests against which 
Demosthenes had to contend, and he seems to us right in ranking the 
orator, both as a politician and a man of independent principles, higher 
than Cicero. Of course the numerous orations of Demosthenes can only 
in part be touched upon. That on the ‘ Crown’ is perhaps the most 
famous of all. Mr. Brodribb, in acknowledging his obligation to several 
translations of the speech, omits to mention that by Lord Brougham, 
which many years ago gained some notoriety, if only from some mistakes 
which he made in rendering the Greek. 
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On the whole, this is an excellent manual for the student of Demos- 
thenes, because it explains not only the object of the chief orations, but 
the political parties and the state of affairs under which they were com- 
posed. Some of the stories told by Plutarch and others of the early life 
of Demosthenes are given (pp. 29, 30), without any remark on their very 
small claims on our belief. 

No higher authority than the learned editor of the ‘ Nicomachean 
‘Ethics’ could have been selected for the difficult task of making 
the life and writings of Aristotle popular with English readers. But this 
volume really is both very instructive and very pleasingly written. Ex- 
tending only to two hundred pages, it forms an epitome of the most 
reasonable dimensions on the subject of a philosophy that revolutionized 
the world of thought. 

‘On the whole,’ says Sir Alexander, ‘we know quite as much about 
‘ Aristotle personally as about most of the ancient Greek writers,—that 
is, very little indeed. Born in a Grecian colony in Thrace, B.c. 384, of a 
father who practised as a physician, the young philosopher, destined 
afterwards to become the tutor of Alexander the Great, probably devoted 
his earlier years to dissecting and comparing animals, and thus laid the 
foundations of that truly remarkable work which is extant in ten books, 
the ‘ History of Animals.’ About B.c. 367 he went to complete his studies 
at Athens, and there attended the lectures of Plato in the Academy. At 
that time Plato’s philosophy was ‘absolutely pre-eminent in Greece.’ 
It embodied all that was best in the doctrine and spirit of Socrates 
and (in the later teaching especially) the mystical theories of Pythagoras. 
It is said that Aristotle continued in this school for twenty years. Both 
men, the author remarks, though different in bent and inclination—or, 
as we should now express it, in the ‘dominant idea’—were unwearied 
seekers after truth. But while Plato was speculative, and dwelt rather on 
intuition and the abstract, Aristotle viewed men and things from a strictly 
practical point of view, and he combats the theories of ideality in which 
he had been trained. ‘Plato,’ says our author, ‘never ceased to be 
‘a poet, and to some extent a mystic.’ But Aristotle was ‘too matter- 
‘ of-fact to allow poetry and the imagination any share in the quest for 
‘truth.’ Hence he generally avoids expressing any opinion on such. 
questions as the nature of God, the immortality of the soul, and the 
destiny of man. He preferred definite knowledge and exact science ; he- 
pursued law, general principles, classification and definition, and eschew ed. 
such uncertainties as could be brought to no clear result. 

Sir Alexander shows in a very few clear words a difference, which is. 
perhaps not generally fully understood, between the Realism of Plato and. 
the Nominalism of Aristotle. ‘ Realism, making reason independent of the- 
‘senses, asserts that the universal is more real than the particular—e.v.,, 
‘man can be grasped by the mind more clearly than the conception of any 
‘individual man. Nominalism, on the contrary, asserts the superior: 
‘reality of individual objects, and turns the universal into a mere name.” 
Hence the origin of that dispute and rivalry between the Realists and 
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Nominalists which so strongly divided the schools of thought in the- 
Middle Ages. 

The ‘ Peripatetic ’ school, founded by Aristotle on his return to Athens. 
after the death of Plato, was intended as a rival to the ‘Academy.’ It: 
was so called from the walking lectures in the cloisters, or arcades, of the- 
Lyceum. From the enthusiastic passages in which he speaks of the joys 
of the philosopher, we may conceive how highly the privileges of this: 
period, so calm and yet so intensely active, were appreciated by him 


(p. 21). But Aristotle, who had naturally been of the ‘ Macedonian” 


and anti-Athenian party, found himself, on the sudden death of Alexander 
in the East (B.c. 323), amidst many enemies at Athens; and to avoid a 


prosecution for some of his expressed opinions, he voluntarily retired to: 


Chalcis in Eubea, where he died, in the sixty-third year of his age. In 


some respects it may be said without exaggeration that Aristotle was. 


the greatest man that ever lived. ‘ Aristotle, in a word, ‘ has contributed. 
‘more than any one man to the scientific education of the world.’ 

In chapter ii. the author gives a most curious literary history of the- 
preservation—almost by’ a mere accident—of Aristotle’s works. ‘Had 
‘they been lost,’ he says, ‘much of ecclesiastical history would have been 
‘changed, and many of the modes in which we habitually think and speak 
‘at the present day would have been different from what they are.’ 


The succeeding chapters give a lucid analysis of the chief works of 


Aristotle—the rhetoric, ethics, politics, analytics, treatises on natural 
history, &c. In the last-named department the author shows that the 
philosopher was often wrong—much more wrong, in fact, than some of 
his predecessors had been. But in dialectical reasoning he holds Aristotle 
to have been supreme, not to say, almost perfect. 


We part with this interesting volume with a just tribute of praise. The 


greatest Aristotelian scholar, perhaps, of our age has written with all the 
plainness and the simplicity of a good teacher of unlearned people. His. 
style is the very reverse of pedantry; it is high learning stooping to the 
faculties of the unlearned; and as such it is a model of ‘the difficult 
‘made easy,’ while so many reverse this desirable order of things, and 
produce as a result the ‘ easy made difficult.’ 


History of French Literature. By Henry Van Lavy. Vol. I.. 


From its Origin to the Renaissance. Vol. II. From the 


Classical Renaissance till the End of the Reign of Louis. 


XIV. " Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Mr. Van Laun has hardly done himself justice in the introduction to: 


this work, and that in a way which may prejudice against the book the 
very persons who might be most benefited by it. He has followed M. 
Taine somewhat too closely in his announcement of a method. Not that 
his method is identical with that of M. Taine, but that he is somewhat 
too facile in his mode of proclaiming it. Literature, with Mr. Van Laun, is 


not to be viewed apart from the social and political history of the people- 


amongst whom it rose. Now, in one respect, this may mean a great 
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deal, in another it may mean nothing. There is a solidarity, or at any 
rate a meeting-point, in which all the varied phases of a nation’s de- 
velopment may be seen proclaiming unity of type; but for purposes of 
-clear criticism they must be disentangled and viewed apart, else in no 
special sense can you be held to have written the history of the literature 
-at all. Let us illustrate. Practical as life in England is, England always 
has had a literature of purely non-utilitarian interest. M. Taine found 
a practical morality reflected even in the poetry of Wordsworth, but he 
omitted De Quincey altogether—was it because De Quincey would not fit 
‘in? It would not be difficult to show, indeed, that M. Taine, working too 
strictly on his theory or his method, as he prefers it, had written a history 
of the literature of pre-revolutionary I'rance in his latest volume just as 
‘strictly as he wrote the literary history of England in his famous work. 
What we mean is that in neither does he clearly detach the one phase 
of national life from the other; nor does he in either case escape a certain 
selectiveness which shows that his method is exigeant, and not seldom 
constrains him to a certain fixed reading of the facts, and even to omis- 
sions where the facts will not square with the assumptions of race and 
the social and political conditions of race. In a word, the ‘method’ which 
professes to enlarge the limits of the interest pertaining to one phase of 
national expression often tends to narrow and to confine, since a fixed 
and inevitable regulating law, which includes all alike, must be assumed. 
The result of this kind of work is, that the writer must weave a fabric of 
generalities, which he is very certain to find individual facts awkwardly 
traversing in many directions. This is exactly the case with Mr. Van 
Laun. Pass over his introductory chapters, and begin with the actual 
‘survey of the literature, and you will enjoy him more than if you had 
endeavoured in his company to make clear to yourself the rationale of 
the esprit Gaulois, and much else. We cannot imagine anything better 
than his criticisms of Froissart, of his favourite Molicere, of Rabelais, 
and Montaigne. Now and then, too, he is remarkably successful in fixing 
in a happy epithet the characteristic qualities of less-known writers, as, 
for example, in the case of Christine de Pisan—that wonderfully vivid 
and graceful writer who preserved the picture of the amiable Charles the 
Fifth and of his Court. We could well have wished that Mr. Van Laun had 
been somewhat more detailed in her case, as in that of a few others. But 
in a work of the extent he has proposed to himself, proportion is, in some 
degree, a matter of taste. Throughout Mr. Van Laun shows great power 
of arrangement; he is generally clear and concise, and is occasionally 
very happy in his short characterizations. Added to this we must note 
that he understands well how to use biographic notanda with full effect 
as illustrative material, and seldom or never overdoes it—a fact which 
speaks well for his discrimination and literary instinct. The two volumes 
in our hand will be found of great value to those who desire to have, 
what heretofore was not to be had in English, a clear, succinct, and con- 
nected sketch of French literature in its various departments. Some 
omissions there are, but generally good sense and great care have been 
exercised. 
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Horace’s Life and Character. An Epitome of his Satires and 
Epistles. By R. M. Hovenpey, B.A., Author of a 
‘ Metrical Paraphrase of the Odes of Horace.’ Macmillan 
and Co. 


This little book, of 180 pages, contains verse translations of the Satires 


and Epistles, without note or comment, preface or introduction. Some of’ 


those, and parts of others, which are less read, are omitted; but the 
‘ epitome’ contains enough to give us the poet’s sketch of his own life and 
character. Horace, like Homer, has so often been translated, that we 


naturally ask ourselves if a new version was wanted, unless it happen to- 


possess some very special merit. The truth is, blank verse, fairly repre- 


senting the meaning of an author, is by no means difficult to write.. 
When close accuracy is combined wtth a spirited rendering, a more dif-. 


ficult task has been performed. But quaintness is very apt to be mistaken 
for originality; and in verse so little removed from prose as is the 
Horatian hexameter, this kind of affectation should be avoided. We 
may further ask, how is an English reader to understand allusions on 
which not the least remark is made? Take the following (p. 61, from 
Sat. ii. 6, 55) :— 
‘ The farms that Cesar gives 
His soldiers, are they on Italian soil, 
Or in Triquetra ?’ 


Who is to know that by Triquetra tellure, the three-cornered island of’ 


Sicily is meant? Or, to go no further than the next page, how can the 
rendering of Vernasque procaces pasco libatis dapibus, ‘And feed my 
‘servants on the ample scraps,’ satisfy any one who knows Horace at all ? 
The ‘ libate dapes’ are the viands only tasted or partly eaten, and then 
handed over to the verne, home-born and home-bred slaves, who are 
allowed the liberty of chattering and joking (procaces) while they eat. 
Whether such an English word as ‘ gossipry,’ which oceurs a few lines 
below, has any authority, we do not know, we plead guilty to never having 
seen it. Indeed, we suspect it is coined on a false analogy. Here and 
there a very brief note is given at the bottom of a page, but the real 
meaning of whole passages must be quite unintelligible to ordinary 
readers. To understand the native wit and real point of the poet's 
writings, one must read them in Latin. We may be certain that 
lines like the following (Ars Poet. 323) will fall somewhat strangely on the 
unclassical ear :— 


‘The Muse gave genius and rich forms of speech 
To Greeks, whose only greed was greed of praise. 
The boys of Rome learn to divide an as 
By hundredths, Thus, son of Albinus, say :— 
Take one ounce from a quincunx, what remains ? 
You ought to know.—A third-as.—Very well ; 
You'll do. Now add an ounce, it makes ?—A half-as, 
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Rust-eaten with such care for pelf, shall these 
Dream of a poem that deserves an edge 
Of cedrine oil or case of cypress wood ? ’—(p. 173.) 


How to ‘take one ounce from a quincunx’ will be not less perplexing to 
the English reader than the meaning of ‘an edge of cedrine oil.’ We 
think something more generally intelligible might, very easily, have been 
produced, with less of what some will think classical pedantry. For 
instance :— 
‘Take one-twelfth from five-twelfths; what then remains ? 
One-third. Good! Youll not lose. Now add one-twelfth ; 
How stands the sum? Athalf/’ 


Such a fraction as a ‘third-as’ has no more meaning than calling four- 
pence a ‘third-shiJling.” Mr. Hovenden may improve another edition by 
simplifiying much of his present phraseology. 


Shakespeare Diversions. Second Series. From Dogberry to 
Hamlet. By Francis Jacox, B.A., Author of ‘ Cues from 
‘all Quarters.’ Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 

Mr. Jacox carries out with the greatest care and spirit his plan of 
annotating Shakespeare in his original and interesting way. This volume 
leads him to the most interesting, but also the most trying part of his 
work. ‘Hamlet’ and ‘ Othello’ are discussed in it, after a chapter on 
Dogberry, and a chapter on Leontes and Hermione. But Mr. Jacox is 
quite equal to the task. The remarkable aptitude for bringing illustrations, 
clear and apropos, from the most distant points; the graceful and easy 
manner in which one topic passes into another; the naive and suggestive 
remarks, are all as patent in this asin the former volume. Not only is 
it full of learning and research—any person who laboriously spent time 
and took some pains might succeed in making a series of volumes about 
Shakespeare’s plays—but it is bright and full of subdued humour, and we 
should fancy such as the general reader—that impersonal sponsor for so 
much—could thoroughly enjoy. Mr. Jacox seems to have all available 
‘literature at his finger-ends. French, German, and Italian, not to speak 
of the whole libraries of English commentary, through which he has had 
patiently to wade, have in turn yielded him unexpected prizes. His fine 
sense of humour, his lively perception of the casuistries that often present 
themselves in discussing Shakespeare, and his regard for due proportion, 
render these volumes, to our thinking, a most valuable popular introduc- 
tion to Shakespeare studies. Some of the larger, and as yet not wholly 
settled, questions in Shakespeare criticism are treated by him with great 
intelligence, notably among them, the question of Othello’s race and 
Shakespeare’s religion, this last a point which has been anew stirred 
by a recent ‘American View.’ We regard the chapters on ‘ Polonius’ 
as signally complete and masterly. Not a few of the other sections are 
essays in themselves, just preserving enough of individuality to give 
piquancy and flavour to the sometimes quaintly-arranged extracts. Alto- 
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gether this is a work which admirably suits Mr. Jacox’s style and habits 
of study, and we trust that he may meet with such encouragement as to 
justify his finishing the work he has entered on, and has accomplished, 
so far, with success. A slight objection which at first we felt to the title, 
has been a little, but only a little, overcome by familiarity with it. 


The Poetical Works of Percy Bysshe Shelley. Edited by 
Harry Buxron Formay. In Four Vols. Vol III. Reeves 
and Turner. 

Mr. Buxton Forman carries into this third volume the same breadth of 
view, sympathetic care, and attention to details the most minute, which 
marked his earlier volumes of this really masterly edition of Shelley. 
And in this volume his skill has not been without severe tests. It 
‘contains, besides the ‘ Adonais,’ the lyrical drama of ‘ Hellas,’ ‘ Julian 
‘and Maddalo,’ the ‘Mask of Anarchy,’ ‘ Peter Bell the Third,’ the ‘ Witch 
“of Atlas,’ and ‘Charles the First, together with a collection of shorter 
poems, belonging to 1817 and 1818. In these poems, from the cireum- 
stance that Shelley was resident in Italy, and had to trust to others for 
the revision of the press, there is much scope for the discernment and 
ingenuity of a wise and cautious editor. Mr. Forman has been fortunate 
in being able to refer to MSS. in several instances, and it is very curious to 
notice in how very few cases, comparatively, are the suggested emenda- 
tions of former editors borne out by close scrutiny of authorities. In 
‘ Hellas,’ and in‘ Julian and Maddalo’ irregularities are very frequent ; but 
the mere existence of an irregularity is no proof in itself that the passage 
is not precisely as Shelley meant it to be, for he was not prone to bow 
implicitly to rules. Yet in some instances the departures are so extreme 
cand gratuitous, that we cannot fancy that Shelley would not have 
‘acknowledged unintentional lapses had they been pointed out to him. 
Mr. Forman’s principle is clear and strict. He will embody no alteration 
of any consequence in his text without authority, or without indicating 
it in his notes; which has the effect, very often, of making his pages 
seem laboured. But the careful and conscientious work he has put into his 
text all students of Shelley will appreciate. With respect to the ‘ Adonais,’ 
it was printed at Pisa, and is more correct than the others. In the 
‘Hellas’ there were several doubtful passages. In one of the semi- 
-choruses, for example, we read— 

‘For 
Revenge and wrong bring forth their kind.’ 


It was by a very ingenious guess that Mr. Fleay, in 1857, suggested—the 
first, so far as we are aware, to suggest—that ‘for’ should be read ‘fear’— 
a reading which Mr. Forman, as we are glad to see, adopts, and finds 
‘authority for. It is utterly beyond our scope here, both as respects 
time and space, to do full justice to Mr. Forman’s labours; but we are 
sure that those who know the subject best, and can realize most fully 
the difficulties that layin his way, will be the most ‘ready to acknowledge 
his success, and the debt which students of Shelley are under to him for 
this work. 
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Historical Dramas. By Tom Taytor, M.A., late Fellow of 
Trinity College, Cambridge. Chatto and Windus. 


Mr. Tom Taylor has probably been encouraged in the publication of 
these dramatic pieces by the success of Mr. W. 8S. Gilbert’s volume of 
plays. If Mr. Taylor lacks alittle ofthe brilliancy, he certainly has more 
of depth and solidity than his fellow-labourer. These seven plays show 
rare constructive power, as well as clear perception of technical points, 
and they are all most readable, justifying amply what Mr. Taylor in this. 
respect claims for them. Were it not that the vein of character and 
humour is so well sustained in ‘ Arkwright’s Wife,’ and the movement 
so admirably adjusted and balanced, that we are inclined to place it before 
‘Lady Clancarty,’ we should be inclined to say that the pieces are ar- 
ranged in the order of their merit. In the ‘ Fool’s Revenge’ there is 
great power, and the unexpected turn at the last, when Bertuccio is 
surprised into prayer at the urgency of Fiordelisa, is, in our idea, 
masterly. The ‘Jeanne d’Arc,’ while keeping very close to the facts of 
history, is most compact and controlled; and, in spite of the difficulties 
arising from conflicting views of character and motive in ‘’Twixt Axe 
‘and Crown,’ and the inevitable contrast with the Laureate’s recent 
drama of ‘ Queen Mary, Mr. Taylor does not figure to any disadvantage. 
In ‘Anne Boleyn,’ though the most efficient historical incidents have 
been made due use of, certain casuistical and qualifying points have been 
wisely left in abeyance, as any reference to them might have impeded the 
action without any compensating access of dramatic or tragic interest. 
In this, as in so much else, Mr. Taylor shows thorough skill. ‘Plot and 
‘Passion,’ as a piece of literature, is we hardly think quite up to the 
general level. We note what Mr. Taylor says of his blank verse. Though 
it is occasionally irregular, it is effective, especially when read aloud, and 
this is one of the truest tests, viewed even in reference to dramatic writings 
meant merely for the chamber. Mr. Taylor is very effective in his more 
pathetic passages, an element in which plays that are successful on the 
stage sometimes fail when read, by erring on the side of too-muchness in 
language. On the whole, we have enjoyed this volume, and shall look 
forward to the appearance of those Romantic Dramas and Comedies and 
Comediettas which Mr. Taylor conditionally promises. 


The Leopold Shakespeare. From the Text of Professor Drenivs.. 
With an Introduction by F. J. Fursivaun. Illustrated. 
Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

Much has recently been done to popularize the results of extensive and 
careful research in Shakespeare literature, but we are inclined to regard 
this ‘Leopold Shakespeare’ as the most substantial and most successful 
effort in this direction yet made. The plays are arranged chronologically, 
the sonnets being inserted at their proper places, as well as ‘ Lucrece.’ 
The lines are numbered in each play, so that reference is made easy. Mr. 
Furnivall’s Introduction, in which, besides giving a succinct biography of 
Shakespeare, he follows up later criticism on each play, dividing Shake- 
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speare’s course into four great periods, is a masterpiece of condensation, 
and could only have been written by one who has made the study of 
Shakespeare the business of his life, and yet can bring to the task such a 
largeness of sympathy as to enable him readily to draw illustration and 
aid from a survey of other authors. Mr. Furnivall carefully explains 
the various tests by which students like himself and Mr. Fleay have been 
enabled with great probability to trace out where other hands were at 
work on not a few of the plays; for it is undoubted that Peele, Ben Jon- 
son, and others did work in alliance with Shakespeare at certain periods. 
But the leading element of value is the comparative criticism of the plays, 
by which a relation is established and succession indicated by recurring 
ideas and expressions. And, if it may somewhat astonish those who have 
not studied recent researches to hear that some of the plays are of joint 
authorship, a little relief may be found in the circumstance that the same 
tests have, by a consensus of good opinions, found such substantial 
tokens of Shakespeare’s authorship in the ‘ The Two Noble Kinsmen’ 
and ‘ Edward III.’ that they are given here, though it should be said that 
in some points Shakespeare’s authorship is disallowed by Mr. Furnivall 
himself. We should not omit to add that the little vignette woodcuts let 
into the text are admirably clear, delicate, and helpful. For a popular 
Shakespeare sufficient in itself, or as an introduction to a more extended 
reading, we could imagine nothing better. 


Balder the Beautiful. A Poem. By Roperr Bucwanay. 
Mullan and Son. 


It is inevitable that the thought underlying the mythology of Mr. 
Buchanan’s ‘ Balder the Beautiful’ should provoke dissent and criticism. 
The ground idea of the poem derives its foree from the conception of a 
related family of divine ideals, which have accommodated themselves 
to the human mind at different times under various forms and various 
names. Theological preconceptions will thus assuredly intrude—the more 
especially that Mr. Buchanan does not shrink from dealing with what we 
may call the ‘Christian ideal’ as well as with the Norse. Balder is the 
brother of Christ: whatever he partakes of the universal comes to him by 
virtue of this brotherhood, and the highest thought and feeling are kindled 
in him by the revelation of the loftiest self-denial of Christ. Thus bold has 
Mr. Buchanan been in his endeavour to set forth some essential spiritual 
unity in the religious life of nations widely separated from each other, 
and in his determination to find a common ground for the various divine 
forms that humanity has accepted and reverenced. Setting aside the 
prejudices which may be awakened by some portions of the poom, and 
having regard merely to its mythological and artistic character, we have 
no hesitation in saying that for grasp, penetration, and music, Mr. 
Buchanan has written nothing finer than this. If we confine ourselves 
simply to tracing out what we may call the development of the spirit of 
Balder (for he is so far akin to the human that he is the subject of 
growth and experience—a point on which much of the interest rests) 
NO. CXXXI. 17 
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there is room enough for study and for illustration. Balder comes before 
us at first as the ‘innocent god’ of the foreworld, with a sweet expectancy 
and a divine satisfaction and gladness in all things fair, which is intensi- 
a fied as he growsinto harmony with Nature, perceiving its beauty and ful- 
ness; then as he discovers the doom of life and being—its subjectness to 
corruption and death—there comes into his heart the sense of suffering 
and of wrong, the sad perception of the fateful change of the world. 
He will rather dwell below and share the brief life of the creatures of 
wood and wold and stream, as he sheds by his presence a new beauty 
over them, than return to the Home of the Gods to sit apart contemplating 
it all. The powerful pictures in Asgard, of the Home of the Gods, of 
the region of ice round the pole, of the meeting of Christ and Balder, the 
former having come through a long journey across the snow, are all strik- 
ing: the culminating point indeed is the meeting of Christ and Balder, 
and the acknowledgment by the latter of Christ as his elder brother and 
superior. The Song of the Paracletes has a high mystic air, and is full 
of meaning. Perhaps the most perfect of the sections is that describing 
the journey of the divine brothers across the ‘ Bridge of Ghosts.’ In 
the section headed ‘ Father and Son,” in which the ‘ thrones of the white 
‘gods’ are represented as— 


Ti ‘flashing in fire, 

1 And sinking in earthquake around their sire,’ 

li we have a most powerful phantasy at work on a great theme; while the 
} ‘Waking of the Sea,’ and ‘From Death to Life’—with which the poem 
j closes—are full of mystic suggestion. 


| ‘ The white Christ lifted his hands above 
Th The silent wakening deep, 

i And the unseen depths began to move 
With motions soft as sleep. 


i ‘Then on an isle of ice he stept, 

Hi Leading his brother mild ; 

i And blest the waters as they slept, 
And lo, they woke and smiled ! 


‘ Around him on the melting sea 
The glittering icebergs stirred, 
And glimmered southward silently, 

Like things that lived and heard. 


‘ And like a ship on the still tide 
That slowly leaveth land, 
His own white isle began to glide 
At lifting of his hand.’ 


We do not anticipate a unity of opinion respecting this powerful poem; 
but he would certainly be an insensitive critic who would fail to recognise 
its daring, its high scope, and wonderfully subtle effects of rhythm and 
movement. That picture of the ‘ Phantom Death,’ and Balder’s contact 
with the phantom, would themselves attest all this, 
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Flotsam and Jetsam: Rhymes Old and New. By Atrrep 
Domert, Author of ‘Ranolf and Amohia.’ Henry 8. 
King and Co. 


Mr. Domett has vigorous powers of thought, and a vivid imagination, 
which does not always move in complete harmony with them. He 
projects his subject somewhat too much on merely intellectual lines, and 
the creative or illustrative faculties are held as a kind of thralls to steady 
his movement. Hence, while there is always a sufficient intention and an 
evident body of thought and experience, there is, in his more ambitious 
poems, a slight sense of strain. He is lacking in repose in treating of 
subjects where repose should be supreme. In the powerfully conceived 
poem of St. Paul’s, where the leading idea is elevated and strictly 
religious, we find him falling into rhymes such as ‘ pine for’ and ‘ divine 
for,’ which are hardly allowable save in lighter poems, or in what is 
meant to be grotesque. If in point of form he reminds us of any; poet, 
it is Mrs. Browning; but great as she is, she is not in this respect to 
be safely followed. There can be no doubt whatever that Mrs. Browning 
sacrificed much through the over-urgency of merely intellectual motif, 
and that this had a good deal to do with her defiances of rule and 
conscious indulgences in owtré effects. She is often over-coloured, over- 
charged with mere intellectual impression and purpose, and to this is due 
her lack of calmness, grace; in a word, of repose. Two stanzas from 
two poems of Mr. Domett’s will show what we mean. 


‘What a thrill of exultation—sense of freedom, elevation, 
As its luminous expansion seems to welcome you and cheer ! 
Now aspiringly ascending, and now lovingly o’erbending, 
Such a whirl of golden circles so harmoniously blending! 
How the lovely lines of lustre link, dispart, and reappear! 
With a majesty how graceful, what a grand serene elation, 
And a flowery, sunny gladness, like the World's in Spring-career.’ 


And again, from the poem on children :— 


‘ Oh, the more one ponders, 
Children—mystic wonders— 
Less one looks you through ! 
Lovely little sphinxes, 
Pretty puzzling minxes, 
Wisest wight that thinks is 
Staggered oft by you.’ 


The two Christmas hymns, we think, are, in respect of finish and grace, 
superior to some of the longer poems, and we have particularly admired 
the opening poem—‘ Hougoumont.’ ‘ Cripplegate,’ too, is less open to our 
criticism, and is certainly very powerful. On the whole, the volume is 
quick with intellectual purpose and suggestion, and should be deeply 
enjoyed by many readers. 
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Proverbs in Porcelain. By Avustix Dosson. Henry King 
and Co. 


Mr, Austin Dobson maintains all his airy grace and daintiness in treat- 
ing of those lighter themes which we have come especially to associate 
with his name. ‘ Proverbs in Porcelain’ contains some most ingenious exer- 
cises after French models—Triolets, Balledes, Rondels, and Rondeaus. 
The Pantowm, cumbrous as it is, is finely exhibited at p.183. Any analysis 
of those most delicate exercises, or attempt to convey an impression of 
them by extract, would be disappointing—the bloom vanishes, the subtle 
shifting hues disappear under any such handling. ‘ Good-night, Babette,’ 
how trippingly fantastic, yet how mellow, and even unexpectedly pathetic 
it is; and how complete is the victory over the somewhat trying form. 
‘The Idyll of the Carp’ is perhaps the most perfect in finish in the book. 
The ingenuity and ease displayed in these imitations are such as we 
do not believe any other English verse writer of the day could attain. 
The poems headed ‘ Rose Leaves,’ and the ‘ Ballad of Beau Brocade,’ in 
their different ways, exhibit perfect self-control, and both are suffused by 
a kind of indescribable humour, proper to this kind of verse, and to this 
only. But Mr. Dobson is not a mere writer of vers de société, else he had 
not been so successful in that field. Some of his more serious poems 
here, as in such poems as ‘ Before Sedan’ in his former volume, impress 
us with the idea of possibilities not yet fully unfolded in more ambitious 
verse. Let any one turn to such poems as that ‘To a Greek Girl,’ sug- 
gested by Landovr’s ‘ Hellenics,’ with its dewy fragrance, its purity of out- 
line, its aroma of Greek idealism; or to the ‘ Case of Cameos;’ or to the 
‘Prayer of the Swine to Circe,’ which is penetrated by high purpose, 
and reveals the eternal human meanings which must ever associate 
themselves with the true mythos, and we are quite sure he would admit 
the presence of one who, if he chooses, has it before him to do great things 
in this field. Three stanzas—one from each poem—we must give, even 
though at a disadvantage :— 


‘ With breath of thyme and bees that hum, 
Across the years you seem to come,— 
Across the years, with nymph-like head, 
And wind-blown brows unfilleted ; 

A girlish shape that slips the bud 
In lines of unspoiled symmetry; 

A girlish shape that stirs the blood 
With pulse of Spring, Autonoé.’ 


And again, from the ‘ Case of Cameos,’ a Cornelian :— 


‘ Next was a Cornaline, in strange wise riven, 

As when the sun comes leaping through a cloud. 
From the mid-space, Jove thundered out of heaven, 
With full-hand sheaf, upon the headlong crowd 
Of huge and wild-limbed Titans,—levin-cowed. 
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For lo, distort amid the crash of pine 
Porphyrion lay; as tangled wrestlers twine, 
Typhoéus,—Rheetus, rolled ambiguous ; 

Mimas was blinded of the bolt divine ; 
And, like a mountain, fell Enceladus.’ 


And this from the ‘ Circe : ’— 


‘ For us not now,—for us, alas! no more 
The old green glamour of the glancing sea ; 
For us not now the laughter of the oar,— 
The strong-ribbed keel wherein our comrades be ; 
Not now, at even, any more shall we, 
By low-browed banks and reedy river places, 
Watch the beast hurry and the wild fowl flee ; 
Or, steering shoreward, in the upland spaces 
Have sight of curling smoke and fair-skinned foreign faces.’ 


Such poems as ‘The Child Musician’ and ‘ The Cradle,’ like ‘ Before 
‘Sedan,’ show what Mr. Dobson might do in the field of real incident 
were he to devote himself to that class of work. They are at once 
sweet, suggestive, and compact of phrase, which the bulk of work of this 
kind—good in its way—is not. We should need much larger space to 
exhaust all that this delicate, varied, and delightful volume suggests. 
Suffice it that we believe Mr. Dobson has surpassed himself in the field 
that he has already so far made his own, and exhibits great possibilities 
in other and perhaps yet wider fields. 


Glin Alarch. By Preimrer, Author of ‘Gerard’s 
‘Monument, and other Poems,’ &c. Henry 8S. King 
and Co. 


Mrs. Pfeiffer in this poem combines two qualities that rarely go together 
in the same degree. There is a powerful narrative, bringing into relief a 
state of society and of manners very remote, and a refined, subtle, reflec- 
tive quality by which the great lesson she would teach is interjected and 
made, as it were, to penetrate the whole poem from first to last. Glan 
Alarch is a Welsh bard, who had been attached to the Court of a Prince 
Eurien, of whose deeds and love affairs he is the recorder. Very clearly 
and forcibly does Mrs. Pfeiffer describe the gradual attraction that grows 
up between Eurien and the adopted Irish girl Mona, who is the comfort 
of his aged mother. In the records of action there are touches almost 
worthy of Scott; but all is suffused by the subjective impressions native to 
a Welsh singer, and by this means a truly dramatic quality is imparted to 
the more vigorous descriptive passages. The account of the mode in 
which an adventurous widow, Bronwen (who comes to Eurien’s Court to 
ask his aid), manages to work on Mona’s sensitive mind, and to possess 
herself of the affections of Eurien, after Mona has fled, is most admirably 
told. There is necessarily a certain ‘ shadowiness’ in the characters in 
some respects; but this is no more than is consistent with the assumption 
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of the poetic Welsh medium through which the story professedly comes 
to us; and we think that to convey this impression, and yet to maintain 
narrative interest, indicates a very high degree of art. We ourselves 
have‘read the poem with keen and continuous interest. It is vigorous in 
picture, profound in its lessons, and unmistakably indicates that imagina- 
tive refinement and reach of ideas, together with rare constructive powers 
and subtle use of metre, which would lead us to expect in the future 
really great works from Mrs. Pfeiffer. One or two of the songs, too, are 
full of lyrical spirit, subtle perception being shown in the choice of 
metres: especially would we refer to the Harvest Song, beginning,— 


‘The table of the earth was spread, 
Her sheaves were all aglow, 
The sun was laughing overhead, 
The reapers wrought below. 


‘ All of a row these reapers ten 
Had stood since dewy morn, 

And bowed the head, ten brawny men, 
Above the bended corn.’ 


Olaf Ejegod. A Tale of the North. By Grrarp Benpatt, 
Author of ‘ Estelle,’ &. §S. B. Barrett. 


Mr. Bendall has made marked progress since his last volume appeared. 
In it we gladly recognized a rare delicacy of apprehension, a quick sense 
of rhythmic effects, and a fine eye for colour in his phrases. But here he 
shows such continuous narrative skill, and such new resources in tech- 
nical craft, as, carefully cultivated, may by-and-by lift him to a high posi- 
tion among the younger poets of the day. Norse subjects have been 
prominent among the topics chosen by our younger poets of late, but Mr. 
Bendall’s conception of Olaf Ejegod and King Erik are no less 
original and elevated than the execution of the poem is careful and sus- 
tained. The pictures of the warriors at home are no less striking than 
those of action and war, and mueh in both cases is suggested. Mr. 
Bendall has skilfully used a machinery of interludes to deepen the impres- 
sion, and has successfully suffused the whole with the true Norse feeling. 
‘ A Sick-room’ has some fine touches, and ‘a Pianist’ really has some- 
thing of the subtle, over-charged, half-pathetic meaning of Mr. Browning. 
Of the shorter pieces we like best ‘La Chambre Ardente,’ and ‘ The 
Church Porch,’ 


Lochlére. A Poem,in Four Parts. Longmans and Co. 


Lochlére is a poem with a double purpose, a sort of two-faced experi- 
ment on the capacities of English readers. First, the author is a philo- 
logist, and is at odds, not only with his brethren, but with the English 
writing race generally. He falls foul of the Latin element in our tongue, 
and blames it for doing a deal of injury. It has, he says, weakened 
instead of strengthening; it has benumbed instead of imparting variety. 
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The old Anglo-Saxon was much richer than the English nowis. And 
yet he writes in his first preface —for the book has two: ‘Shak- 
‘spear lived about three hundred years ago, yet were he to reappear 
‘amongst us, and were he to have acopy of the “ Fortnightly Review ” 
‘ put into one hand, and a copy of “ Elfric’s Homilies” in the other, there 
‘is not much doubt that he would understand Elfric better than the 
‘Review,’—an illustration which distinctly bears in two ways. Secondly, 
Lochleére is most didactic. Its purpose is to exhibit the progress of a soul 
towards light and the gospel. It contains good passages, but the versifi- 
cation is stiff, and the old-formed words impart a pedantic air—nothing 
else. We have read it with interest and profit ; but, we fear, for other 
reasons than those which would make it safe for us to recommend it to 
the mass of those who seek in poetry for pleasant excitement and relief. 
The author, it is evident, has carefully studied the development of the 
language; but his inferences are sometimes wrong, if even his facts are 
right. 

The Marquis of Lossie. By Groraz MacDonaup, LL.D. 

Three Vols. Hurst and Blackett. 


Continuations of stories are seldom successful, but it must be said that 
Mr. MacDonald’s ‘ Marquis of Lossie’ almost proves an exception. Miss 
Horn reappears, as honest and blunt and likeable as ever, and very essen- 
tial to the plot, which is based on the revelation of an actual claim for 
Malcolm to be the heir of the Marquis. His father has left it as a dying 
charge to him to watch over Florimel, and to comply with that request 
with the more effect, he resolves to keep his real position a secret. 
By-and-by he is induced to join Florimel in London as her groom: 
Of course he is more of a privileged friend than a groom: indeed, 
he is only a groom in name, and an acquaintance formed with Mr. 
Lenorme, a painter, affords Mr. MacDonald an opportunity of exhibiting, 
through Malcolm, some of his ideas of art and their relations to life. 
Throughout, of course, we have lofty speculations on theological and 
religious themes, touched with Mr. MacDonaid’s tenderness and half- 
mystic breadth. Very thrilling is the description of that voyage in the 
yacht, and though we shall not attempt to outline the story, we must say that 
Mr. MacDonald contrives to untie the somewhat unpromising knot very 
skilfully. Sometimes, however, he does a little outrage the probabilities : 
as when Malcolm, on the back of his wild horse, plunging and rearing in 
the Park, is represented as holding lengthened colloquy with an odd old 
lady, through whom some ridicule is thrown on the over-sentimental treat- 
ment of animals. Much better is Mr. MacDonald when he treats more 
serious and more congenial topics, as thus, when he is led to generalize 
from Lenorme’s experience : ‘ If a man’s earnest calling, to which of neces- 
‘sity the greater part of his thought is given, is altogether dissociated in 
‘his mind from his religion, it is not wonderful that his prayers should by 
‘ degrees wither and die. The question is whether they ever had much 
‘vitality. But one mighty negative was yet true of Lenorme: he had 

not got in his head, still less had he ever cherished in his heart, the 
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‘thought that there was anything fine in disbelieving in a God, or any- 
‘thing contemptible in imagining communication with a Being of greater 
‘essence than himself. That in which Socrates rejoiced with exultant 
‘humility, many a youth now-a-days thinks himself a fine fellow for 
‘casting from him with ignorant scorn.” Though this story cannot 
compare with some of Mr. Macdonald’s earlier ones for humour, or even 
for character, it is, in its way, a subtle study, and will no doubt be 
widely read, and add to his reputation. 


Avondale of Avondale. A Political Romance. By Urrere 
Barre. Remington and Co. 


How is it that the tone and incident of political novels are so unspeak- 
ably contemptible—not to say base? We have read as many novels as 
most people, and we deliberately affirm that no imaginations of romance 
are so utterly disreputable, or so saturated with meanness, not to say with 
immorality, as novels of this class. They are destitute of all principles of 
honour. Public life is represented as a game of base intrigue, while not 
unfrequently, as in this instance, the accompaniments of gambling and 
licentiousness are accepted as almost a matter of course, and as scarcely 
needing apology. The hero is a frequent visitor at a secret gambling hell, 
makes virtuous (?) love to another man’s wife, frequents the villa of his 
friend’s mistress, and is commended for such reasonable and liberal toler- 
ance of life. From Mr. D’Israeli’s ‘ Vivian Grey’ to Mr. Labouchere’s re- 
cent novel, and ‘ Avondale,’ all are imbued with the same mean character- 
istics. If the petty intrigue and predominant immorality of the political and 
aristocratic worlds are what these writers represent them to be, ordinary 
citizens may well be contented to remain ignorant of them. If Auricoma is 
right in her indignant virtue, her reprisals against Lady Wyversly, and 
her heroic self-renunciation, her courtesan world is better than that which 
refuses to recognize her. We do not believeit. The writer mistakes in- 
dividuals for classes, and like his predecessors, whom we have named, is 
probably too much imbued with the bad atmosphere of coteries to judge 
fairly those who do not belong to them. What, for example, can we 
think of a man who tells us that Maitland (Gladstone) ‘ has no religion, 
‘if politics stand in the way,’ and that he ‘charges £1,000 a head’ for the 
new baronets that he creates. Indeed, throughout, the animus of the 
work is mean, spiteful, and intriguing, full of the basest and most un- 
scrupulous insinuations. Integrity, honour, patriotism, seem to be ideas 
beyond the writer’s conception ; he can give no one credit for them. All 
the springs of political life, according to him, are selfish, and its most 
approved methods those of the conspirator. The period is that of Mr. 
Gladstone’s first ministry. It is not difficult to identify the political 
personages, nor to those familiar with the minuter movements of political 
history to unravel the tangle of events. The hero, a young man of great 
cleverness, especially in the way of epigrammatic satire, a prig, and not 
very scrupulous, is absurdly represented as organizing a conspiracy 
against Maitland’s government, and as swaying by his genius the policy 
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of veteran statesmen. We get wearied of the intrigue which runs 
through the story, and of the Waterbridge election and its petition, which 
no one will fail to identify. Nor is the work redeemed by any marked 
ability. The writer has considerable political knowledge; he brings to- 
gether such ‘old Joes’ as the conundrum about a bald head and heaven, 
and some clever descriptive bits, selected and original, mostly put into the 
mouth of Avondale; but as a whole the work is commonplace in ability, 
while it is low in tone and full of little spite in feeling. The ten years 
which have elapsed since it was written, ought to have produced better 
judgment and feeling. 


Phyllis. A Novel. Three Vols. Smith, Elder, and Co. 


Phyllis is the narrator of her own story, and she employs the historical 
present tense, which is not the pleasantest way of telling a story. There 
is an apparent touch of affectation in it, and it lends itself somewhat too 
readily to sentimentalizing. The story is intended as a psychological 
study. The heroine marries early, and her married history exhibits the 
difference between liking and loving. All her early difficulties spring out 
of the fact that, while her husband passionately loves her, she feels only a 
kind of liking for him. We get somewhat impatient at her wilfulness 
and perverseness and persistent caprice. We are permitted to see that 
she is true, only her affection is not strong enough for adequate expres- 
sion, and to keep her from teasing and provoking her generous husband. 
She is easily piqued, and then she flirts outrageously, especially when 
aided by a designing and disappointed woman who, in her jealousy and 
hatred, makes violent love to her husband, and cunningly sows seeds of 
mischief. There is just a little of ‘too muchuess’ in her feeling and in the 
working out of all this. Two volumes are filled with the analysis and 
chronicling of little misunderstandings, and with the description of a 
country mansion full of visitors, their characters, flirtations, intrigues, and 
love-making. The authoress writes with a sharp pen and a keen eye for 
human foibles and follies, and her delineations are often very clever. In 
the third volume the story passes into a real tragedy, and poor Phyllis is 
overwhelmed with a great trouble, for which she is in no wise responsible. 
There is considerable power in this part of the story, only, again, her 
reconciliation to her husband is too protracted, and her resentful and 
reluctant feeling is carried too far for real life and common sense. But 
novels must be written, and there is enough knowledge of human nature 
and of society in this to give it distinctive claim and interest. 


Bridget. By M. Breruam-Epwarps. Three Vols. Hurst and 
Blackett. 


Miss Edwards has misnamed her story. Its heroine is unquestionably 
Helwyse; although in the character of Bridget there is more originality. 
Her passionate love for her little brother is touched with even the sublime, 
but she has other characteristics more piquant than congruous, and her 
application to Papillon, and the courtship which follows, are, to say the 
least, odd to the verge of moral impossibility. Nevertheless, her indivi- 
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duality is strong and fascinating. Many points in the story want natural- 
ness, at any rate of transitional circumstance, such as the arrival of the 
orphans, and some of the doings of Freeland, whom, next to Bridget, the 
other has invested with fine qualities; especially as they are shown in his 
struggle between the class of society in which he was born and that to 
which his abilities gave him access. Both Kingsbury the artist and 
Starffe the curate are well-balanced characters. Papillon is somehat more 
abnormal. Bryan and his wife, with their difficulties and little quarrels, 
are admirably done. Helwyse, although a fine education, has less of in- 
dividuality than many of the others. The novel is a good one, not without 
its incongruities, as when a person of Helwyse’s character tells Freeland 
that ‘Paradise Lost’ is a book she should like to read. Its moral is good. 
It does what one is glad fiction should do —inspires sympathy with 
generous self-denial. For one feature it deserves praise, it has no villain, 
nor has it any very sensational incidents, which is something in these 
days. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Dick Temple. A Novel. By James Greenwoop. Chatto and 
Windus. 


Mr. Greenwood’s book, as most people would anticipate, can be desig- 
nated a novel only by courtesy. It is really a series of clever descriptions 
of London imposture and crime. The heroes, for there are three, are mere 
walking figures for a succession of scenes of London rascality. The chief 
rascals are Loggers, who tries the benevolent dodge, as manager of an 
industrial reformatory, and Sterling, a villainous money-lender. The 
story is a mere string upon which a series of swindles and rascalities are 
threaded, with a dash of wild love-making somewhat arbitrarily infused. 
It is smartly written, as might be expected from the hero of the Casual 
Ward. It is destitute of constructive art, and passes now and then, in a 
Pickwickian way, into broad farce, but may interest those who wish to 
know what certain phases of London life look like when put in melodra- 
matic form. 


John Lealey’s Troubles. By W. Barpstey, M.A. 
Chatto and Windus. 


Some defects of construction and of style notwithstanding, this is a 
clever novel; and, if it be the first work of its author, he may attain a 
very fair degree of literary success. The plot is somewhat rickety, and 
the control of the writer over his pen is somewhat weak. The style, 
moreover, is loose and pretentious, and the information on certain points 
somewhat inexact, occasionally suggesting the possibility of its author 
being of the ‘bloomer’ species of graduates. 

Notwithstanding these defects of imperfect discipline, the story has a 
good deal of pewer, both in its delineation of character and in its dialogue, 
especially in scenes of a humorous or sarcastic kind. 

Perhaps the best sustained character is that of Isaac Curling, quondam 
parish clerk, and a self-taught professional antiquary. The defects of 
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his training are cleverly balanced against his genuine enthusiasm, and 
lead to some of the complications of the story. The next most individual 
character is Emlott, the brother of John Lexley’s step-mother—a self- 
made wealthy man, and a Baptist deacon. Mr. Bardsley does not know 
quite so much about Nonconformists as Mrs. Oliphant, and it would be 
easy to point out absurdities and impossibilities in his delineation of 
Emlott’s Church relations. John Lexley is the son of Ralph Lexley, 
whose first wife was married in London, and died there, after having 
given birth to a son, and the troubles come from the mystery surround- 
ing the marriage. The poetical justice done upon Ebenezer Emlott and 
his son is specially rich. He marries Mrs. Bland, and he experiences a 
sad downfall at the chapel. The characters and circumstances are exagge- 
rated, often in broad farce. Neither Emlott nor Ralph Lexley could ever 
have sustained the relations to a Baptist Church here represented, and 
the mystery of John’s birth could never have been so wrapped up in 
ordinary life. But then, novels must be written; and if excellence may 
be tested by the interest excited, this may be pronounced good, for the 
interest never flags. 


What He Cost Her. A Novel. In Three Vols. By Jamzs 
Payy, Author of ‘Lost Sir Massingberd.’ Chatto and 
Windus. 


A straw shows which way the wind blows. Mr. James Payn (we are 
reluctantly compelled to say it) in this story identifies himself with a lower 
class of workers than he has heretofore sought association with. There is 
little consistency in his characters, the incidents are forced, the fun is poor 
and cockneyish, and (we must add) the lesson is not very elevating, so 
far as we can read it. Cecil Landon is wooed by Ella Mayne, or Juxon, 
instead of his wooing her; so that there may be a certain propriety in his 
finding out that she is ‘too much for a man to live with,’ making off with a 
girl in a train, jumping off the train with her in his arms, and wedding her, 
and thus finding himself prosecuted for bigamy, and escaping on a formal 
point, in which he is helped by the acquiescence of Ella Mayne; the bold, 
ungovernable girl, who had done all the wooing, and instituted proceedings, 
being melted by a look—yes, by a look !—of the man who had wronged 
her, as she sees him in court. Cecil Landon is, in our idea, a poor hero, 
but to support him in the way Mr. Payn has done, we cannot help think- 
ing is too much. The women are as poor as the men—if not a degree 
poorer. There is a good deal of fighting, pistol-presenting (even among 
women), clever chaff, or chaff apparently deemed to be clever in the 
author’s eye; but we seriously regret that we cannot recommend this 
novel, because in it Mr. Payn has condescended almost to the level of those 
writers against whom we warn our children, and from whom we find a 
kind of safety because their creations are presented in the bad print 
and dirty paper of the halfpenny journals, and justice, if she cannot 
always be quite blind, must, though painfully, draw the line somewhere. 
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Marriage and Married Life. A Novel for Girls about to 
Marry. By Isua. Two Vols. Remington and Co. 


This novel of purpose might easily be summed up in the celebrated 
‘advice’ given by Mr. Punch ‘to persons about to marry,’ viz., ‘ Don’t !’ 
Isha’s experience of the misery arising from the divarication of interests 
and incompatibilities of temper, commencing with the honeymoon, must, 
we earnestly hope, be singular and unfortunate. The marriages she 
makes for artistic purposes are not mariages de convenance. No cruel 
fate keeps lovers far apart. No father intervenes to compel or forbid the 
three marriages which the authoress paints in such sombre colours. There 
is neither passion nor property nor serious difference in social station to 
occasion the miserable issues which are described. On the part of one of 
the husbands, overweening egotism and self-importance; on the part of 
one of the wives, a barbarous frivolousness, rendered hateful by physical 
beauty, vanity, and an icy heartlessness; and, on the part of the third 
couple, the sublime of common-place, combine to produce much heart- 
burning and a little tragedy. Two or three other ill-assorted pairs 
have dragged out miserable lives between them. The first volume is 
very dreary, from its lack of incident and feeble prosing. The second 
volume brings out the consequences of the perilous trial of temper, and 
after killing off the best character in the story, brings the widow to a 
partial repentance, and the entire group to a better mind. There are one 
or two sharp and clever things in the two volumes, and a little flash of 
humour in the details of the experience of a husband-hating old maid, 
which are proofs that the authoress may be more successful if she takes a 
rather wider canvas, and can rise up from under the dominance of a fixed 
idea, and deal with men and women rather than the unreal puppets which 
are here made to develop this lugubrious idea of the married state. ‘The 
‘holy estate’ is too old an institution to be supposed on its probation. 


In the Shadow of God. Sketches of Life in France in the 
Eighteenth Century. By the Author of the ‘Spanish 
‘ Brothers,’ &c. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


These stories, which deal with pre-revolutionary life in France, are 
marked by great elegance of style, and show fine feeling for historical re- 
production. The author has clearly learned something from Mrs. Charles, 
but she avoids some of Mrs. Charles’s faults, discriminating her characters 
with more care, and abstaining from infusing into the record too much of 
subjective impression. It says much for our cheap and widely-circulated 
magazines that they can command such contributions as this. At the 
same time, it must in honesty be said that the author writes with rather 
too strict a dependence upon books and records, and would gain much 
by a greater sense of contact with life—genuine and native—which is so 
necessary to qualify and quicken such compositions as this; a thing to 
which Mrs. Charles has shown herself fully alive, theoretically, in her 
continuation of the ‘ Schénberg-Cotta Family,’ ‘ Winifred Bertram,’ and 
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the experiences amongst the poor that are pourtrayed there. We notice 
as one defect in these stories—which does much to give a feeling of 
levelness and somewhat of the sense of strain—a lack of humour, which, 
especially in the second story, might have played an efficient part. We 
notice, too, in spite of the general good taste and air of culture, a ten- 
dency to reduce and cheapen the noblest of Scripture incidents and 
figures, as when the author refers to a rare experience of one of her 
characters, and likens it to the silence described by St. John in Patmos. 
The sketches of the philosophers of the Cyclopedia and the clique 
D’Holbachique are admirable. 


Great St. Benedict's. A Tale, by Tuomas. John 
F. Shaw and Co. 


This is a well-written and effective story. Its personal element is full 
of pathos, as well as of strong characterization. When we come to sum 
up the individual characters, from Dorothy the heroine to Rebecca the 
thief, we find how rich in somewhat remarkable portraiture it is. The 
personal interest is blended with considerable artistic skill with questions 
of East London destitution and hospital reform, the abuses of the out- 
door-patient system being the great and serious point of the writer. It is 
terrible to think of more than a hundred patients seen and dismissed 
within the hour, and often by mere boys; single doctors, we are told, 
sometimes having to see five or six hundred, the inevitable result of which 
is an enormous sacrifice of life. This and other abuses, such as the use of 
the hospitals by the rich to the neglect of the poor, are fearlessly exposed. 
The story is very touchingly told, and deserves attention more than many 
more pretentious fictions. 


Pandurang Hari; 0, Memoirs of an Hindoo. With an Intro- 
ductory Preface by Sir H. Barrie E. Frere. New 
Edition. (Henry S. King and Co.) 


Few books give such vivid delineations of native Indian society as ‘Pan- 
durang Hari.’ It is a romance of the time of Wellington’s Indian battles, 
but it has to do with ordinary social conditions. The hero is a kind of 
Hindoo Gil Blas, and the book is a narrative of manifold adventures of an 
extraordinary character, revealing a state of society utterly corrupt and 
lawless, but of which Sir Bartle Frere attests the accuracy. The colouring 
is as true as that of ‘The Arabian Nights,’ although the author was a 
European—a Mr. Hockley, of the Bombay Civil Service. This is a cheap 
edition of the work, which, strange to say, its remarkable merits notwith- 
standing, had well nigh sunk into oblivion until republished four years 
ago when we highly commended it. 


Heaps of Money. By W. E. Norris. Two Vols. Smith, 
Elder, and Co. 


This is a rather clever novel. The style is good and rapid, and the 
contrasted conditions of impoverished life at Dresden and affluent life in 
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London are well described. A certain taint of fast life marks almost all 
the characters, Lindon excepted, and one feels difficulty in understanding 
how the daughter of an old gambler and rowé like Howard should remain 
so unsophisticated, or should retain such faith in him. One feels kindly 
towards poor, impecunious, honest Lord Keswick, but the general impres- 
sion of aristocratic life is neither pleasant nor just. The writer has fallen 
into the fault of describing a class as representative of the whole. There 
are as much simplicity and goodness among the upper ten as among any 
other class of society. The story, however, is worth reading. 


The Poetical Works of John Milton. The Globe Edition, with Intro- 
duction by Davin Masson, M.A., LL.D., Professor of Rhetoric and English 
Literature in the University of Edinburgh. (Macmillan.) This is a welcome 
addition to a most admirable series, which brings the masterpieces of 
English literature within the reach of all. The Introductions, which are 
most careful and exhaustive, are substantially the same as those which 
appeared in*the ‘Golden Treasury’ Milton, published some time ago. 
Professor Masson has shown great skill in condensation in this instance, 
and never‘did he write more pleasantly. The volume, in addition to all the 
minor pieces, contains the Latin and Greek poems, and has been edited 
with the utmost conscientiousness. We are not aware of anything that 
approaches to this Globe series at the price; and certainly among this series 
—already so favourably known—Professor Masson’s ‘ Poems of Milton’ will 
hold a chief place. Messrs. Macmillan are to be congratulated on the 
success which has attended their efforts in the way of popularising our 
great classics by this means. 


THEOLOGY, PHILOSOPHY, AND PHILOLOGY. 


Through Nature to Christ ; or, the Ascent of Worship through 
Illusion to the Truth. By Epwrin A. Assort, D.D., for- 
merly Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. Mac- 
millan and Co. 


This book has been published in order to help to faith in Christ that 
class of minds who stumble at the idea of the miraculous or supernatural. 
Dr. Abbott thinks he has discovered common ground on which such may 
stand, along with those who are believers in the more ordinary sense of 
the term; and he is eager to claim as worshippers of Christ many who 
would themselves decline to admit that they regard Christ as an object 
of worship. In order to do this, he widens out the word worship until it 
is no more than a synonym for admire ; for although Dr. Abbott does not 
accept the etymological rendering of ‘ attaching worth to anything’ as 
enough to exhaust the entire possibilities that may be suggested by the 
word, he identifies worship with admiration of a certain sort—admiration 
tinged with awe. In this sense, of course, we can conceive of many ‘ wor- 
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shipping Christ’ who are yet far from confessing His Divinity; and if in 
order to gain the quasi-adhesion of a few cultivated sceptics after this 
poor fashion, it is necessary to fine away and tone down the essential 
positions of the Christian faith, as Dr. Abbott seems to us to do, we con- 
fess we think Christianity would be much better without their sup- 
port. In making this remark we do not wish to hint or suggest in the 
remotest way that we doubt, either the excellence of Dr. Abbott’s motives or 
the integrity of his own Christian faith. Nor do we altogether refuse 
our assent to the leading principle of his volume—taken with certain 
explanations—viz., that God (sometimes) educates the family of man- 
kind by means of ‘illusions.’ We are glad to admit, further, the high 
spirituality of the book. The spiritual is to the author the only real, 
in the deepest sense of the term; and just because he regards the 
material in the semi-idealistic light of the mere vesture of the spiritual, 
he is prone perhaps to underestimate a certain class of effects produced 
by spiritual power through material agency. Hence we have a high 
standard of spiritual nature postulated throughout, and there is much 
elevating and instructive thought, and pure and true sentiment elaborated 
in consequence. We'have seen few things finer, for example, than the 
manner in which Dr. Abbott here proves that all that is best in human 
life, dowered now with the heritage of centuries of experience, is to be 
traced to Christ. He powerfully refutes the claims of positivism, as the 
religion of humanity, to an exclusive right of property in the best results 
of human training and the development of human character. There 
are both power and high literary skill exhibited in the way in which the 
influence of Christ’s character and life, as affecting the developments of 
history and moulding civilization, is brought vividly before us. Dr. Abbott 
has done good work in thus more and more directing the straying and 
struggling thought of our time tothe Person of Christ as the centre of the 
world’s life. For a good many years past the sense of the profound import 
‘ and significance of the One Perfect Life, as actually lived in Galilee nearly 
two thousand years ago, has been deepening ; and Christians ought to feel 
grateful to all who help to interpret the Master’s nature, and to extend 
men’s conscious recognition of His supremacy over humanity, because He 
is the source of all that is highest and best in man. 

But after we have acknowledged the truth and excellence of the work 
before us in many of its aspects, we come back to the question, which is 
fundamental, whether the faith and worship, of which such a theory of 
Christ’s life and resurrection as is here put forward as tenable is the in- 
terpretation, can be regarded as Christian, or even as essentially religious ? 
Dr. Abbott is so anxious to find a place of refuge for the scientific sceptic 
who is troubled by the idea of miracle, that he seems to us to surrender 
the foundation of Christianity—the resurrection of Christ as a reality 
in the sphere of sense. ‘ Christ is risen’ may be regarded as express- 
ing the reality of Christ’s victory over death in the meaning that He 
lived as a ruling power in the hearts of His disciples, and from them 
extended His influence—conquering and to conquer—over the world. 
This is not Dr. Abbott’s individual view of the Resurrection, which 
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he believes to have been real in the sphere of matter as well as of 
spirit ; but he is prepared to give the right hand of fellowship to any who 
‘worship’ Christ in the way already illustrated, although they cannot 
accept His resurrection except in some vague ‘spiritual’ sense. Pre- 
cisely on the same principles (and he evidently feels the difficulty, and 
frequently struggles with it, but, as it seems to us, in vain) Dr. Abbott 
TH would have to admit the genuine Christianity of the man who is unable 
t i to accept the ideas of an individual immortality and a personal God. 
i” The beliefs in immortality and in a personal God may be the phases 
of illusion which were necessary in the childhood of mankind, but 
if which have now been outgrown, so that we can fling away the husks and 
I cling to the kernel, as the one possession -which the process of training 
i has left us. It is true that most people would be of opinion that there is 
i no kernel left that is worth having; and we do not for a moment charge 
Dr. Abbott with holding lightly either the doctrine of immortality or the 
belief in a personal God. But if we may eliminate from the historical 
ie personage of Christ, as a real man, the properties by which He was in com- 
a munication through a distinct physical organism with His disciples; if, in 
ii consequence, we may deprive His resurrection of its genuineness as a rising 
again of the body that was material, and be satisfied with what are called 
the ‘spiritual’ results, then we have nothing left but the ‘influence’ of 
Christ as a great force operative after His death, and still continuing to 
operate. It is true that the ‘spiritual’ is more real than the material ; 
but if so, it must be superior, and not inferior to the material. Dr. 
Abbott is so anxious to conciliate men of science, that he does not always 
bear this in mind. Surely the reality and supremacy of the spiritual im- 
ply that it may employ the material to work out its ends, as, for instance, 
to illustrate truth. If we are told the spiritual is the only real, and 
yet in the same breath it is suggested to us that the order or system 
of the material cannot be broken or interrupted even in chedience to ‘ spi- 
‘ritual’ laws, we do not see that the reality of the spiritual matters much, 
for it is virtually relegated to a position of inferiority to the material. 
And the same principles which lead us to dispense with the reality of 
Christ’s appearance in and by the resurrection of the body, would lead to 
if the overthrow of the idea of the continuity through the self-identity of the 
i H human consciousness after death. Dr. Abbott is greatly perplexed about 
this very point. He clings to the belief in immortality, but he does so 
at the expense of logic. The only argument for it, indeed, which he ven- 
tures to put forward, is the necessity for believing in the ‘intuitions’ of 
Jesus, who could neither Himself be deceived, nor be the source of decep- 
tion to others. This is a very remarkable argument to be used in a work 
of which the entire purpose is to prove that God trains man by ‘illusions.’ 
Why should not Jesus, then, have used the ‘illusion’ of immortality to 
educate His followers? Dr. Abbott shrinks from the idea of attributing 
any such deception to One whose nature was so Divine; but if illusions are tl 
the ordinary Divine method of education, where is the line to be drawn ? ” 
Altogether Dr. Abbott has given us here what we must call a very pain- a 
ful book. However admirable his own motives may have been in writ- tl 
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ing it, it raises many more doubts than it resolves; and if we could 
accept its fundamental principles, we are unable to sce that anything 
but loss would be the result. We are thankful for, and deeply ap- 
preciative of, many chapters and much fine literary workmanship which 
it contains; but with all sympathy with the author in his aims, we 
cannot but think he has made a mistake, and that the road ‘ through 
‘nature,’ as here pointed out, will never lead a single human soul ‘ to 
‘Christ’ as the God-man, who alone can satisfy our wants, and who, as 
‘ever living to make intercession for us,’ must be believed in as a Person, 
and not as a mere power or an abstract influence. 


Supernatural [eligion : an Inquiry into the Reality of Divine 
Revelation. Vol. III. 


In his preface to the first two volumes of this work, the unknown 
author stated that ‘the present work is the result of many years’ 
‘earnest and serious investigation, undertaken in the first instance for the 
‘regulation of personal belief, and now published as a contribution towards 
‘the establishment of truth in the minds of others who are seeking for it. 
‘The author’s main object has been conscientiously and fully to state 
‘the facts of the case, to make no assertions the grounds for which are 
‘not clearly given, and, as far as possible, to place before the reader the 
‘materials from which a judgment may be intelligently formed regarding 
‘the important subject discussed.’ 

The author has expressed the opinion in several parts of these volumes 
that the number of those who in former ages have mistaken their own 
subjective impressions for external realities has been very large. The 
passage which we have quoted from the preface is certainly a very re- 
markable instance of this species of hallucination. His conscientiousness 
it will be no duty of ours to call in question; but his belief that he ‘has 
‘ fully stated the facts of the case,’ or that he has placed before his readers 
‘the materials from which a judgment may be intelligently formed re- 
‘garding the important subject discussed,’ can be due only to his being 
a prey to those mental hallucinations which he has so freely attributed 
to the authors of the narratives in the Gospels and the Acts of the 
Apostles. The onesidedness of the work has been admitted even by some 
of his most friendly critics; and it has been demonstrated by his op- 
ponents that the author has not fully stated ‘the facts of the case,’ that 
he has committed a number of very remarkable blunders, that his reason- 
ings throughout are marked by a onesidedness which renders him incap- 
able of appreciating the positions which he controverts ; and, consequently, 
that the materials which he places before his readers are utterly inade- 
quate to enable them to form an intelligent judgment on the points at 
issue. 

Such being the character of his first two volumes, we have read the 
third with the greatest care, for the purpose of ascertaining whether the 
author has profited by the numerous criticisms to which he has been 
subjected. We regret to say that this last volume repeats the defects of 
the former ones, even in an aggravated form. On one point only, which 
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is immaterial to the argument, can we discern an improvement,—he is 
less lavish in his denunciations of his opponents. 

The present volume consists of three parts. The first, which occupies 
more than half the book (320 pages), consists of a most incisive attack on 
the historical character of the Acts of the Apostles. He pronounces the 
entire book, with the possible exception of an inconsiderable portion 
of it, which may have been derived from the journal of some com- 
panion of St. Paul, to be the deliberate invention of some unknown 
writer during the second century. In a word, it exactly corresponds 
to what we ir modern times designate a pious fraud; and, in his 
opinion, it has been concocted for the purpose of effecting a compromise 
between the Judaizing and the Pauline parties in the primitive Church, 
the facts and the speeches being alike devoid of all historical founda- 
tion. Parts II. and III., which occupy the remainder of the work, are 
an attempt to throw utter discredit on the narratives of the Passion and 
the Resurrection, as they are set forth in the Gospels, and to dispose of 
St. Paul as a witness to the performance of miracles generally, and above 
all to the truth of the Resurrection. 

It is simply impossible for us to point out the fallacies of this work in 
a brief notice like the present, for the reasonings consist of a large 
number of minute details, which can only be met by an equal minute- 
ness of refutation. It will be sufficient to observe that in dealing with 
the Acts of the Apostles he utterly ignores the whole of the positive 
evidence which has been adduced in proof of its historical character, 
and urges nothing but a mass of objections which he has carefully col- 
lected from every possible quarter. There is not a single attempt to 
balance the evidence in favour of, or against his own theories, or even to 
give an accurate statement of the views which he controverts. The whole 
work in fact reminds us, not of the calmness of the judge, but of the one- 
sidedness of the advocate who is retained, per fas et nefas, to support a 
particular cause. Thus every strong point of the Christian argument is 
systematically passed over; every difficulty, real or imaginary, is carefully 
set before the reader; and the authorities of writers, when they make in 
his own favour, are diligently marshalled, while those on the other side 
are ignored or simply affirmed to be worthless. In a similar manner pro- 
babilities, or even possibilities, which support his own view of any question 
are argued upon as though they were demonstrated facts, while those on 
the other side are affirmed to be nothing but unsubstantial guesses. 
Further: in every historical argument respecting the performance of 
‘miracles, it is necessary to reason on the assumption that they are possible, 
otherwise all discussion on the point would be nugatory. But the author 
is continually parading before his readers the affirmation that the mere 
presence of a miraculous narrative is sufficient to condemn the book con- 
taining it as unhistorical, a procedure which involves a petitio principii 
ef the point at issue. A similar mode of treatment underlies no incon- 
siderable portion of the entire volume. Such are the author's ideas as to 
the mode of placing before his readers ‘ the materials from which a judg- 
‘ment may be intelligently formed regarding the important subject dis- 
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cussed.’ After reading through the work, we have arrived at the con 
clusion that the author’s idea as to the mode in which this is to be 
-effected is, by putting before his reader everything which can be said on 
one side, and by suppressing everything which can be said on the other. 

We adduce a very singular specimen of the kind of reasoning which 
satisfies the author. He is labouring to show from the similarity of style, 
which, as he alleges, pervades all the speeches contained in the Acts, 
that one and all of them are the deliberate inventions of its unknown 
author. ‘The favourite formula,’ says he, ‘ with which all the speeches 
“open is, ‘ Men (and) brethren” or coupled with 
‘some other term, as, “ Men (and) Israelites” (dvépeg lopanXirat), or simply 
* dvopec without addition. “Avipec acedgoi occurs no less than thirteen times. 
“It is used thrice by Peter, six times by Paul, as well as by Stephen, 
«James, the believers at Pentecost, and the rulers of the synagogue. The 
‘angels at the Ascension address the disciples as ‘‘ Men (and) Galileans ” 
TaXadaio) ; Peter makes use of dvipec twice; and it is 
“likewise employed by Paul, by Gamaliel, and by the Jews of Asia. Peter 
“addresses those assembled at Pentecost as dvipe¢ “Iovéaio. Paul opens 
‘his Athenian speech with dvépe¢ ’A@vaior, and the town clerk begins his 
‘short appeal to the craftsmen at Ephesus, dv(ps¢ "Egéown, The simple 
“dyipec is used indifferently by various speakers. There can be no doubt 
‘ that the common use of these expressions by all the speakers in the Acts 
“betrays the hand of the same composer throughout’ (p. 82).* 

We may be intensely stupid, but in our simplicity we suppose that this 
argument legitimately leads to a conclusion precisely opposite to that 
which the author draws from it. If all the speakers in the Acts use the 
right terms in their addresses to their different classes of hearers, we 
should infer that this indicates that the speeches are historical, or, at 
the very least, that the author of the Acts was a well-informed man, 
and not the bungler which this writer affirms him to have been. What 
‘should we say of a writer who urged as a proof that a large number of 
English speeches were all composed by the same hand, the fact that they 
all begin with the word, ‘ Gentlemen,’ or ‘Sir ;’+ or that Cicéro’s orations 
and the speeches in Livy were forged by the same inventor, because those 
said to have been addressed to the Senate uniformly begin with the words 
‘ Patres conscripti,’ and those to the people with the word ‘ Quirites.’ Yet 
this the author before us thinks to be valid reasoning. 


Clement of Rome. An Appendix, containing the Newly-re- 
covered Portions, with Introduction, Notes, and Trans- 
lation, by J. B. Licutroor, D.D., Lady Margaret 
Professor of Divinity, Cambridge. Macmillan and Co. 

It is not every day that a precious fragment of the first century is 
rescued from oblivion. The recovery of the long-lost work of Hippolytus, 


* The italics are ours. 
+ To which d:dpec is really the equivalent in Greek authors. 
Is” 
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and Cureton’s discovery of the Syriac translations of Ignatius, were events: 
of vast importance ; but the volume before us is almost as astonishing as 
the appearance of another authentic epistle of St. Paul’s or St. John’s. 
would be. It has long been known that a considerable lacwne occurred 
in the only known MS. of Clement’s Epistle to the Corinthians, amount- 
ing to about one-tenth of the whole. The volume before us shows that 
this lacune has been filled up, and the missing portion unquestionably 
supplied. Certain articles in the ‘ Academy ’ and the ‘ Church Quarterly,” 
Hilgenfeld’s recent edition of the ‘ Epistle of Clement,’ and the article in 
the ‘ Dictionary of Christian Biography’ on Clemens Romanus, will have: 
prepared many readers for the startling revelation here recorded. Dr. Light- 
foot has given an exhaustive account of the tardy discovery in the Library 
of the Holy Sepulchre, Constantinople—by Bryennios, the Metropolitan of 
Serrze—of a MS. containing entire transcripts of the two well-known Epistles 
of Clement, with other remains of the sub-apostolic age. The MS. contains. 
a text certainly independent of the Alexandrine MS., hitherto the only 
authority for the text, and one that fills up several lacwnes in the older 
manuscripts, and explains readings concerning which no amount of 
conjecture, from Patrick Young to Hefele, or from Cotelier to Lightfoot 
himself, had availed to divine the genuine text. Nevertheless, it is a 
later and cursive MS., and is dated by the scribe, 1056 a.p. It is less 
reliable than the Alexandrine MS., though it will help us to correct the 
latter. While scholars were rejoicing over this discovery, its value has 
been enhanced in a remarkable way by the almost contempovary an- 
nouncement of a Syriac New Testament, written in 1170 a.p., and now 
purchased by the Syndicate of the University Library, Cambridge. This 
Testament contains a Syriac translation of the two Epistles of Clement, 
inserted as canonical between the Epistle of Jude and that to the Romans. 
Dr. Lightfoot has collated these translations, and estimated their value, 
in determining the text of Clement, the canonicity of the Epistles, and 
their bearing on the early history of the Church. Numerous questions of 
immense interest are here raised. First and foremost, the new authorities 
for the text contain the passage that must have been inscribed on the long 
lost page of the Alexandrine MS., and it proves to be of surpassing interest ; 
and there is one, at least, of the celebrated quotations from Clement given 
by Basil, but hitherto not found in the text of Clement. It gives the reader 
a shock of delighted surprise to see in sitw the most ancient extra- 
biblical utterance of the Christian doctrine of the Godhead. Here it 
stands (ce. 58): ‘For as God liveth, and the Lord Jesus liveth, and the 
‘Holy Spirit, who are the faith and the hope of the elect.’ The verifica- 
tion of this quotation is of great interest to scholars and theologians. 
Again, the mode in which the Church represented in Clement’s letter 
claims authority over the Church in Corinth is still more remarkable. 
Dr. Lightfoot argues powerfully from it, and from other considerations, 
that the claims of the Roman Church in the early times did not rest on 
Peter, or his successor, but on her own conspicuous virtues; that the 
Church at Rome claims the authority due to being the advocate of a good 
cause and of a metropolitan position, but not of episcopal dignity. Various 
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vases will be made—by both the friends and foes of the Roman see—of 
Clement’s exhortation and claim for obedience. The magnificent prayer, 
-or litany, which is now recovered from oblivion, is in apparent accord 
with some similar expressions of the early liturgies, and this also will 
open up a very lively controversy, ending, as we believe, in proof of the 
fulness and variety of the extempore prayers of the early Church. Many 
of these matters are discussed by Dr. Lightfoot, who gives a translation 
of the entire Epistle, and careful exegetical notes of this precious fragment. 
‘The two new texts of the ‘Second Epistle’ prove, by the recovery of 
the missing portions, that it is not an epistle, but the earliest known 
specimen of a Christian homily that exists. This is now put beyond a 
question. There are, moreover, many other valuable addenda. Dr. 
Lightfoot’s unequalled acquaintance with the literature of the period 
gives extraordinary value to the volume before us. ‘The incorporation of 
this appendix with the original work, as one continuous treatise, intro- 
-duction, commentary, and translation, will soon be indispensable. 


The Servant of Jehovah. A Commentary, Grammatical and 
Critical, upon Isaiah lii. 13-lii. 12; with Dissertations 
upon the Authorship of Isaiah xl.-lxvi., and upon the 
signification of the Ebedh Jehovah (77232). Also a 
Note upon the Distinction between Sin and Trespass Offer- 
ings. By Witu1am Urwicx, M.A., of Trin. Coll. Dublin, 
Tutor in Hebrew, New College, London. Edinburgh. 
T. and T. Clark. 


The title of this work very wellrepresentsits general character and claims, 
It is a commentary on a portion of Isaiah, with added dissertations. Had 
it been put forth as an exhaustive treatise on the subjects concerned, we 
should have regarded it as both superficial and meagre, to say nothing 
-of its too conspictfous dogmatic spirit. But we are glad to recognize a 
large measure of sound scholarship in the author, and on the whole must 
characterize his work as a fair summary of the orthodox argument. 
Mr. Urwick announces, in his preface, that he has been ‘ working in this 
*field for a considerable time,’ and that ‘ he has studied the varied litera- 
‘ture of the subject.’ We should have expected that the questions with 
which he deals would have been placed more clearly in their relation to 
the whole controversy on the authenticity of the Book of Isaiah. That 
the whole prophetic book is not to be held as a continuous product, when- 
ever and by whomsoever it was collected and edited in its canonical form, 
must be evident from an investigation of the historical portions, particu- 
larly chapters xxxvi-xxxix. We find this part of the book, with devia- 
tions, some greater and some smaller, inthe Second Book of Kings. It 
is the opinion of competent scholars that both of these accounts are 
taken from a third, found in the Chronicles. That is stated (2 Chron. 
xxxii. 82) to be from the vision of Isaiah. Plainly there was a form of 
the prophecy of Isaiah, not the same as our book. Some have supposed 
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that the prophet incorporated the substance of his own historical words: 
in a free and condensed form in his book of prophecies. But there are 
wheels within wheels in this controversy. We may easily set the critics: 
at war with one another, for the subject is one of extreme difficulty. 
The dogmatic method will certainly serve no end but to embitter the tone'| of ; 
of the disputants. Mr. Urwick’s method of argument is not satisfactory. 
He places a great deal of material before his readers, but he does not 
remind them, as he ought, that the value of it is not equal in every case.. By 
Among the external authorities for the authenticity of Isaiah xl.—lxxi., 
itis surely something like a petitio principii to place the New Testa- 
ment writers. Apart from their acceptance and use of the Septuagint, it | y¢, 
must be remembered that the Old Testament canon had been closed 
for centuries. The evidence of a Jew 250 years before Christ, and of Jo- | my 


sephus in the first century of our era, are of no more weight in discussing pl 
the authenticity of Isaiah than the opinion of one of the apostolical | 4, 
Fathers. Again, in examining the internal evidence, while some of the | y: 
instances alleged are decidedly in favour of the orthodox view, Mr. 

Urwick certainly omits to do justice to the many passages which have | 4, 


led even men like Keil and Delitzsch and Hengstenberg to acknowledge | 4, 
that the writer certainly was ideally living in the time of the Captivity. te 
As to the argument from language, it appears to us to be too summarily | «, 
treated. We are referred to instances where the supposed later Hebraisms. | ¢, 
and Chaldaisms are employed by writers of other portions of Scripture, | « 
but in some cases the parallel is not made out; in others the simple refer- . 
ence is not sufficient, but should have been accompanied with a more 
accurate investigation of the context. We are prepared to acquiesce fi 
generally in Mr. Urwick’s conclusions, but we regard his reasoning as 
defective and not always relevant. The grammatical commentary appears. 
to us much the most important and valuable portion of the work. As the 
preface informs us that the substance of it has been given in lectures to 
the students of New College, we think it well adapted for its purpose. It 
is accurate and clear, conveying much information, and suited to those- 
whose position requires the support of a belief already formed by means 
of a critical apparatus rather than a profound preparation for critical. 
controversy. 


Mythology among the Hebrews, and its Historical Development. 
By Icnaz Goxpziner, Ph.D. Translated from the 
German, with Additions by the Author, by Russenn. 
Martineau, M.A. Longmans, Evans, and Co. 


First of all we would say that we have no intention, as we have no- 
space, to review this work on the only plan which will be acceptable to. 
its author and his translator, viz., by criticizing it as a chapter in com-- 
parative mythology, by means of the principles which students of that 
science regard as fixed and settled. To do this would require very 
elaborate treatment, and we are greatly in doubt if the play would be- 
ot found worth the candle. For it seems to us—and the remark is applicable- 
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to many more writings on the same lines—that comparative mythology, 
instead of being a scientific guide, becomes a mere ignis fatuus when 
applied in the fashion exemplified here. It is one of the results of the 
decay of the more comprehensive philosophical spirit, under the domi- 
nance of which the prima philosophia occupied the thoughts and minds 
of the men of greatest intellectual power, that an exaggerated analytical 
spirit takes possession of the scientific mind. Everything must be 
resolved into elements, and there is no place left for synthetic conclusions. 
By aid of philology, comparative history, and sociology, the attempt is 
made to run everything back into husks, without a single kernel of fact, 
either human or divine. Archbishop Whately’s resolution of Napoleon’s 
life and career into a bundle of myths is child’s play compared with what 
comparative mythology and comparative religion are now to accomplish. 
The mode of scientific treatment thus illustrated is analogous to the 
philosophy which reduces the universe to a ‘ bundle of outsides’ without 
any inhalt, or filling—husks without kernels, fruits without seeds, qualities 
without substance. 

Dr. Goldziher is, we doubt not, a very learned German ; and both he 
and his translator will, we question not, regard such simple remarks with 
the contempt which they will hold they merit. For Dr. Goldziher, as his 
translator tells us, has in this volume ‘for the first time extended the 
‘application of the principles of comparative mythology to the entire 
‘domain of Hebrew mythology, and laid down a broad foundation of 
* theory, on which the elaboration of special points may be subsequently 
‘built up.” Both and he Professor Steinthal, we are informed, regard a 
systematic working out of the results of psychological science as the 
fundamental pillars of mythological studies; and, consequeutly, ‘ psycho- 
‘logical preparation’ is declared essential to the comprehension of the 
book, equally with a knowledge of what has been before written on com- 
parative mythology. Under the conduct of these twin-guides, psychology 
and comparative mythology, Dr. Goldziher teaches his readers that the 
Hebrew mind was subject to the same laws and processes as were other 
branches of the family of mankind, and produced its mythology in the 
same way as Mr. Max Miiller and Mr. Cox have sought to show us some 
of these other branches did. All that is of religious import came much 
later, for mythology is only constructed in the earliest years of a nation— 
the period of what we may calla people’s naturalism. The mythology then 
acts upon the religion, which is also the result of a psychological process, 
and the national circumstances and character fashion the product of the 
interaction of both. How much that is historical will remain after the 
elimination of both the natural and the national elements it is hard to 
say. Not much, evidently, in the case of the Hebrews, whose patriarchs 
are resolved into myths, and whose entire career is (to coin a term) 
de-historicised. 

To call such a medley of wild imaginings and haphazard fancies by the 
name of science is the veriest mockery. If history is robbed of its facts, if 
the heart is taken out of a nation’s career, and all the influences that were 
most powerful in fashioning its character are resolved into the offspring 
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of that character, what is there left? Dr. Goldziher refers, not always 
with particular respect, to the labours of Schelling in the philosophy of 
mythology. There is much that is crude and fanciful, possibly wild and 
vain, in Schelling’s work on that subject; but at least it seeks a theory 
that will account for the facts through the operation of actual forces, and 
does not, as the critics of whom our author is obviously one, first elimi- 
nate all that requires explanation, and then set to work to invent a ficti- 
tious process in which a series of mythological marionettes perform a 
purposeless dance that can never account for anything. It seems to us 
that Dr. Goldziher’s work is the reductio ad absurdum of comparative 
mythology of this order. 


Contemporary Literature. 


Prayers ; with a Discourse on Prayer. By Grorce Dawson, 
M.A. Edited by his Wire. Henry S. King and Co. 


Mr. Dawson meditated the publication of a volume of prayers, and some 
of the prayers in this volume were, after his death, found written out for 
the press; others are collected from short-hand notes and from the recol- 
lections of members of his congregation. According to common estimony, 
no endowment of Mr. Dawson’s was so great as his gift of prayer. This 
volume goes far to sustain this judgment. The prayers are singularly beau- 
tiful, with the highest devotional beauty; in expression they are tender, 
delicate, and inspired by a devout heart and imagination, with, perhaps, 
just here and there, an undue tendency to literary conception. But if 
prayer be the fresh, strong, real outpouring of the heart to God, and the 
prayer of the minister of a congregation the added quality of rich imagina- 
tive sympathy, Mr. Dawson’s prayers take a very high place. They are 
the words of a man who stood face to face with God, who had a large 
experience of human life—especially on its sad and sorrowful side—and 
who had broad and varied human sympathies which could ‘have compas- 
‘sion upon the ignorant and those out of the way.’ No set forms can 
possess a tithe of the inspiring elevating power of public prayers like 
these. They are very short: scarcely one of them would take five 
minutes in uttering, and they are frequently prayers of one idea. Was 
the only devotional exercise of a church service one of these prayers in 
addition to the singing? Mr. Dawson seems to have used short invo- 
eations and collects—a number of which are included in this volume. 
The place of the collect among prayers is analogous to the place of the 
sonnet in poetry. Mr. Dawson was very successful in the symmetry, 
unity, and condensation which this kind of prayer demands. Altogether 
the volume is.a very beautiful and a very precious one, and will lie on 
many a devout Christian’s table, for both use and reference. 


Deuteronomy : the People’s Book. Daldy, Isbister, and Co. 


This book, although anonymous, by its internal merit carries sufficient 
weight to give pause to the exacting demands of the destructive criticism. 
In this respect it is valuable, though we regard it as being stronger on the 
negative than on the constructive side. It shows from various points of 
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‘view, and with a certain masterliness of clear statement, that the ‘new 
“ theory’ creates more difficulties than it removes, and that it ignores or 
shrinks from facing special difficulties of its own creating. The same line 
-of argument as is applied to Deuteronomy and Mosaic authorship might be 
used to prove that Mahomet never wrote the Koran. Many of the state- 
ments of Kuenen and Dr. Samuel Davidson are submitted to that ‘ heck- 
‘ling’ and uncomfortable kind of close minute scrutiny which finds very 
unsuspected weak points; and from the habit of the author of starting a 
little difficulty, and following it through a series of remote results on the 
author’s general line of thought, and vitiating it by the discovery of a series 
of ‘ faults,’ to speak geologically, we should suspect the origin of the book 
to be Scotch. This cumulative style of criticism is certainly effective in 
this writer’s hands, and on some of the points we should like well to see 
him satisfactorily and fully answered. It is evident that he has read 
with great care, that he possesses a close and logical mind. We cannot 
find space to follow him through all the turns and windings of his argu- 
ment, but we can most cordially recommend the book to all who wish to 
see the more prominent points in the ‘ new theories’ of biblical authority 
and authorship skilfully dealt with. Especially would we direct the atten- 
tion of our theological readers to the very able and succinct manner -in 
which the ‘ prophecy of the king’ is dealt with in the third chapter, and 
the theory of ‘a tradition’ disposed of. The errors of the ‘new theory’ 
writers as to ‘high places,’ and the mode in which they are exposed, 
are worth referring to. 


Mohammed, Buddha, and Christ. Four Lectures on Natural 
and Revealed Religion. By Marcus Dops, D.D. Hodder 
and Stoughton. 


Dr. Marcus Dods has made his mark among the preachers of the day, 
and the lectures before us, which were originally delivered at the English 
Presbyterian College, London, show him to be thoroughly sympathetic 
with the higher culture of our time. He unites with this sympathy an 
unhesitating faith in that religion which, in contrast with the false 
systems of ancient times, he calls ‘The Perfect Religion.’ The first two 
lectures are devoted to Mohammed and the system of worship due to 
him, the third to Buddha, and the last to the religion rather than to the 
Person of Christ. They are thus, in a sense, lectures on ‘ Natural and 
* Revealed Religion,’ though we fancy a happier title might have been 
selected than this somewhat vague and hackneyed phrase. The drift of 
thought in the present day is towards treating religion on the comparative 
method ; and the lecturer indicates in his last lecture the features of 
excellence in which the religion of Christ surpassess all others, through 
the greater purity and perfection of its idea of God, and its better 
adaptation to supply the religious needs of man. The sketches of 
Mohammed and Mohammedanism, and of Buddha and Buddhism, are 
evidently the result of careful study and much research, and the subjects 
are handled in a thoroughly liberal manner, with full appreciation of the 
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features of excellence in character of the founders of these two systems. 
The book may be confidently placed in the hands of thoughtful young 
students, who will find in it much not merely to inform their minds, but 
to direct their thoughts towards an appreciative insight into the charac- 
teristics and intrinsic superiority of ‘ The Perfect Religion.’ 


The Hidden Life. Thoughts on Communion with God. By 
Rey. Sapuir. John F. Shaw. 


It is true that every Christian is a mystic in the sense that all lines of” 
theological thought pass into the infinite, and that all realizations of life, 
and pre-eminently of spiritual life, transcend definitions: the religious 
man realizes far more than he can express. But Mr. Saphir is a mystic 
among Christians—that is, after the manner in which i Kempis, Tauler, 
Boehme, and Fénélon, are mystics. It is not enough that intelligent 
thought shall lead up to the infinite, and religious life have its higher ex- 
perience of spiritual ecstacy. Mr. Saphir presents all thought and all expe- 
rience on its mystical side. His book, therefore, is meditative rather than 
expository—it tends to sentimentalism and gush somewhat more than 
robuster natures may approve. It is not consecutive enough for reason- 
ing, but it is full of fine religious feeling and meditative suggestion, and 
there are moods when most religious natures will feel drawn to it. It is 
a series of meditations upon Drawing near to God, founded upon James 
iv. 8, intended to exhibit the spiritual experiences of a religious man, who 
realizes the riches and fulness of his life in God. The great commenda- 
tion of the book is that the devoutest natures will enjoy it most. 


The Pocket Paragraph Bible. Religious Tract Society. 

This is a portable and very useful Bible, got up in an elegant form 
and containing a very useful preface, substituted for the fulsome dedica- 
tion to King James. The text is arranged in paragraphs so as to indicate 
the connected sense; new marginal readings and references are given ; 
six carefully-prepared maps, and new chronological tables are also ap- 
pended. Any arrangement which breaks up the artificial division of the 
verses of the Authorized Version, whereby the sense is often grievously 
perverted or obscured, ought to be welcomed by all intelligent men. The 
reading of Scripture at family worship according to the sections here 
arranged would be a great gain. We very earnestly commend this. 
smaller edition of the Paragraph Bible. 


A Commentary on the Holy Scriptures, Critical, Doctrinal, and 
Homiletical, By J. Perer Lanez, D.D. Translated 
by Pamir Scuarr, D.D., in connection with American 
Scholars. Vol. VII. of the Old Testament, containing 
Chronicles, Ezra, Nehemiah, Esther. T. and T. Clark. 

The Books of Chronicles have been entrusted to Dr. Otto Zickler, and 


his elaborate work has been translated by Dr. J. G. Murphy, of Belfast; 
Ezra and Esther have been handled by Dr. Fr. U. Schultz; the commen- 
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tary on the former book has been translated and edited by Dr. Charles A. 
Briggs, and that on the latter by Dr. James Strong. The Book of Nehe- 
miah has been throughout discussed by Dr. Howard Crosby, of the Uni- 
versity of New York. At the present moment a temperate scholarly 
investigation into the sources and character of the post-exilian historical 
Books of the Old Testament is very opportune. Drs. Zickler and Schultz 
take the negative in the controversy as to whether the Books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah were produced by one and the same writer, and from 
different grounds maintain their independence of each other. Dr. Zickler’ 
gives strong reasons for thinking that the narrative sources of the Chroni- 
cles are distinct from the canonical Books of Samuel and Kings, and con- 
sequently that the charge of theologically and politically manipulating, 
abridging, and falsifying the older narrative in the interests of the Levitical 
priesthood, cannot be sustained. The Book of Kings is produced amid 
the darkness of the exile, and appropriately deals with the moral causes: 
of the dire punishment of Israel and Judah. The Chronicles were pro-- 
duced when the second Temple was built, when the continuity of the 
Aaronic priesthood, the dynasty of David, and the reality of the theocracy 
and its ceremonial were great facts of present history. The ‘ Chronicler” 
almost ignores the forgotten house of Israel, and overlooks the chief sins: 
of David and his house, having his mind full of the destinies of his tribe 
and throne. The translation of the text is new throughout. The exege- 
tical comment is briefer and less detailed than in the previous volumes of 
this invaluable series. We observe that in the celebrated discrepance be- 
tween Samuel and the Chronicler as to the source of the suggestion of 
numbering the people, Dr. Zickler repudiates the common explanation 
that we have here the admission of a Persian and post-exilian notion of 
Satan and of the personality of the evil power unknown to earlier writers, 
and intimates that the original text in Samuel suggested the same explana- 
tion of David’s sinful pride. The commentary and introduction to the 
Book of Esther are singularly full. Great pains and space are devoted to 
the canonical dignity of the book, and after advancing all the strong 
points against it, both of an external and internal kind, Dr. Schultz has 
replied with much ingenuity and success. 


The Canon of the Bible: Its Formation, History, and Fluctua- 
tions. By Samvuret Davinson, D.D., of Halle, LL.D. 
Henry §. King and Co. 


This little treatise may be useful as indicating, in a readable manner, 
the conclusions which advanced ‘rationalism’ has reached, touching 
not merely the canonicity of certain books, but also respecting the origin, 
date, and, in many cases, the authorship of the books of the Old and 
New Testament and of the Apocrypha. Dr. Davidson, in foot-notes, 
refers to a few well-known treatises on these subjects, but he does not 
argue or establish the positions he lays down. If he had not, in his well- 
known ‘introductions’ to the Old and New Testaments, made us ac- 
quainted with the grounds of his various opinions, the volume before us. 
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would have offended by its extreme dogmatism. The reader of his larger 
works may fairly enough acquit him of this charge. Those who turn to the 
volume for information on the subject of the Canon, ought distinctly to 
understand that our author gives us in these pages the quintessence of the 
‘views which he is known to hold on a vast multitude of disputed points, 
-and that he does so without giving us his reasons. Thus the origin of the 
earliest portions of the Pentateuch is referred to the Elohists of the age 
of Saul and David. Ezekiel is credited with writing large portions of 
Leviticus, and the later portions of the Book of Job are attributed to the 
period after the return from Babylon. The Book of Daniel is referred to 
the Maccabean age. Isaiah’s and Zechariah’s prophecies are disintegrated, 
and we are told that ‘Ezra did not seruple to refer to Moses what was of 
‘recent origin.’ Dr. Davidson considers that the first Canon was made by 

Ezra, the second by Nehemiah, and the third, embracing certain portions 

which he specifies in a sufficiently positive manner, was determined about 

100 8.c. In this we find numerous Psalms, even the cx. and exviii. He main- 

tains that the Hebrew Canon, notwithstanding the lists of Josephus, was not 
fixed even in a.p. 65, and that the principle on which a book was admitted 
into it, was not ‘ ancient authorship,’ nor ‘ divinity of origin,’ but general 
‘similarity ‘ to the old orthodox productions, and from its bearing the name 
‘of one renowned for his piety and knowledge of Divine things.’ The ac- 
-ceptance of ‘ Ecclesiastes,’ and the rejection of ‘ Wisdom of Solomon’ and 
of the ‘ Son of Sirach,’ create a difficulty which our author feels, but which 
he surmounts by saying that the latter was ‘ anecho of the Proverbs.’ He 
makes the most of the discrepancy among the early Christian Fathers as 
to the precise value to be ascribed to certain apocryphal books. The 
account of ‘the New Testament Canon,’ minimizes all the references in 
early writers to the New Testament writings. We are told that ‘ the 
“existence of Jolin’s Gospel before 140 a.p. is incapable of decisive or pro- 
“bable showing ;’ that our ‘knowledge of Tatian’s Diatessaron is un- 
“certain.” It would be well for the readers of this portion of the volume 
to study Professor Lightfoot’s recent papers in the ‘Contemporary Review,’ 
or Dr. Godet’s ‘Introduction to the Gospel of St. John.’ Dr. Davidson 
advocates a readjustment of the Canon now, and oddly enough main- 
tains, what we heartily endorse, that ‘needlessly negative criticism’ ought 
not to ‘remove this time-honoured legacy from the position it is entitled 

“to;’ that ‘there is truth in the statement of old theologians, that the 

‘authority of Scripture is from God alone,’ and ‘ rests on faith and feel- 

ing.’ 

A Critical Account of the Philosophy of Kant. With an 
Historical Introduction. By Epwarp Camp, M.A., 
Professor of Moral Philosophy in the University of 
Glasgow. Glasgow. James Maclehose. 


Professor Caird has continued and carried further towards completion 
‘the work which has been well done in another branch of the history of 
philosophy by Messrs. Green and Grose in their edition of the works 
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of David Hume. He has set himself the task of explaining the critical 
philosophy in its velation to the general development of philosophy,. 
and especially to those stages of the development which immediately 
preceded it. We have here, therefore, another of those great essays in 
the history of special branches of philosophical thought in which the- 
philosophical literature of our time is so prolific, and by which Oxford 
has been particularly distinguished. Professor Caird has done his work 
under the guidance of the same spirit, and with the same general objects. 
( as have stimulated others who have gone before him, and who, like him, 
have derived their philosophical mspiration from Hegel; for the view 
of the Kantian philosophy which is here expounded, and the views of the 
various schemes of thought that were its historical precursors, are 
essentially Hegelian. Although, therefore, we have in the volume before 
us a record of patient industry and acute thought exercised upon the 
most important landmarks of modern philosophical investigation, it can 
hardly be claimed for the book that it is original in the real sense of the 
term. The standpoint is that of Hegel; the interpretations of individual 
schemes and systems are throughout in harmony with Hegelian prin- ae 
ciples; and the results to which we are conducted suggest inevitably that ‘| 
the work of Kant, mighty though it was, was only preparatory for that ‘ 
of the great transcendentalist who was to follow him, who has summed 
up and completed a movement in philosophical thought which waits to 
be assimilated by the common consciousness, and which, if it be not rap 
absolutely final, is final for us until that object has been attained. 
But if we are unable to give Professor Caird the credit which is due to 
original thinkers, if he has followed where others have gleaned before 
him, and has only put into clear and systematic form the principles 
of philosophy in their applications and workings that were given him, we 
must nevertheless gladly admit that he has done a piece of work which 
well deserved to be done, and that he has accomplished it in the manner : 
in which only a thoroughly cultivated and perfectly equipped student 
of philosophy could do it. The Introduction gives us a brief statement 
of the influence of the critical spirit in ancient and medieval philosophy, a 
fuller view of the systems of Descartes and Spinoza, and shows how their 
onesidedness led to the counter-onesidedness of the philosophies of Locke, 
Berkeley, and Hume. These in turn were followed by Leibnitz, who 4 
endeavoured, but failed, to fuse in the alembic of common principles the 


individualism of Locke and the universalism of Spinoza. That was not 
possible in his time, or until the higher light of idealism had begun to 
shine. Hence Leibnitz was followed by the reactionary movement of 
Wolff, whose dogmatic scheme became the starting-point for Kant. 
Into the exposition of the Kantian philosophy we cannot here follow 
Professor Caird. He has done his work as an interpreter with sys- 
tematic thoroughness, and the student will find much welcome help in ig 
his treatment of the various lines of the Kantian thought. Kant, how- i 
ever, only opened a new philosophical epoch. He paved the way for 
idealism, in which again began, so soon as it took form, the counter 
movements towards individualism and universalism which had been 
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before witnessed in preceding schools of thought, and which was finally 
fused in the transcendental idealism of Hegel. Kant is to Professor 
Caird, therefore, only the historical precursor of Hegel. The student 
will find in the work before us much light thrown on the genetic develop- 
ment of the history of modern philosophy, and to any one who wishes to 
make a thorough study of Kant, Professor Caird may be recommended as 
a thoroughly trustworthy guide. His pages will not supersede the 
necessity of studying Kant himself, but they will supply valuable 
guidance in throwing light upon not merely individual parts or special 
difficulties, but in enabling the student to form a comprehensive concep- 
tion of the Kantian philosophy as a whole. 


An Homeric Dictionary, for use in Schools and Colleges. From 
the German of Dr. Grora Aurenrietn, Rector of the 
Gymnasium at Zweibriicken. Translated, with Additions 
and Corrections, by Robert P. Keep, Ph.D. Macmillan 


and Co. 

The aim of the author in this compendious work has been, ‘ not only to 
* convey, in the compactest form consistent with clearness, the results of 
* Homeric study and criticism up to the present time, but also to communi- 
‘cate such collateral information as may serve to render the study of 
+ Homer interesting and attractive.’ A novel feature of the work is the 
introduction into the text of nearly one hundred and fifty small wood- 
euts, mainly from antiques, to illustrate the warfare, ships, dresses, and 
sacrifices of the ancient Greeks. 

To include, with adequate explanations, the whole vocabulary of the 
Tliad and the Odyssey in a duodecimo volume of 350 pages is certainly a 
literary feat, and one that can be accomplished only by giving an ex- 
tremely brief account of each word. In most cases the etymology, but 
not the root, is added. An avowed follower of Diderlein may be expected 
to venture on some derivations which will hardly meet with general 
acceptance. Thus, ywyxehiy from and from and 
not-quietly,’ from zévia, from péiOoc, from dppos, 
dord¢ from gépw, and a vast number of similar speculations are not worth 
the paper they are printed on. It would have been better in all cases to 
cite the authority of Curtius. Many of the most difficult Homeric words, 
upon which pages of matter may be read in Buttmann’s Lexilogus, are dis- 
missed with a line or two in this work. For instance, the word éavic, 
with short a, which Buttmann (wrongly, as we think) regards as distinct 
from éavi¢ with long a, is thus presented to the student : 

iavov, ov, (FeoOnc), enveloping, pliant, 

od, 6, (FeoOyc), vestis, garment. 
Had the author said that the word was shortened from Feoavic, an ad- 
jective from the root Feo, and that the long a was due to the pronunciation 
Fecavvic, as dmwpwi¢ has the « made long as if from ézwpwric, he would 
have given a better account of it in not very many more words. 

At the present day no Homeric dictionary can be regarded as satis- 
factory which assumes the great antiquity, as well as the genuineness, of 
numerous forms which, in all probability, have nothing tu do with the 
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archaic language, but are of much later character, like xeAnriZey, * to 
*ride a horse-race,’ tarrdZav, ‘to say papa.’ Not a few of the,forms 
which pass as archaic are, there is too much reason to fear, inventions 
of imitators in much later ages. Again, if it is assumed that the 
Homeric poems are of the date generally received, at least 800 years 
earlier than the Christian era, it is obvious that not a single illustration 
can be given with any certaiuty of the sort of art prevailing at that 
period. The woodcuts in this volume (not a few of which, by the way, 
are badly executed) all refer to periods long ‘ post-Homeric,’ according to 
the above theory, though possibly they are really illustrative of the times 
when much of our present texts were either compiled or composed. 


SERMONS. 

Sermons. By the late Rev. Davin Loxton, Sheffield. With a short 
Memoir by his Widow. (Hodder and Stoughton.) There was a distinct 
individuality about Mr. Loxton,—the individuality of a strong independ- 
ent thinker, who, receiving the current theology of his school, and not 
striking out for himself any new path, yet looked at things from his 
own standpoint, and embodied his views of them in his own way. 
‘These sermons are a fair representation of what he was. They are in the 
first place robust, full of vigour from beginning to end. They are fresh, 
without being angular. There is but little that is conventional about 
them. The preacher grasps his subject in his own way, and tells his 
hearers how it presents itself to him. Sometimes there is novelty and 
fancy in the aspect of truth which he selects for exposition, but this 
is always subordinated to great cardinal teachings of sin and salvation and 
human need. The preacher is always too earnest to be fantastic or to 
play with ingenuities of thought. Throughout Mr. Loxton aims at prac- 
tical results, keeps his hand firmly on the conscience, and fills his sermons 
with the truths that save and feed the soul. We cannot individualize the 
sermons themselves; some of them have interested us very much. 
‘Christ’s Sympathy with the Sorrow of Sin’ is a fresh and fruitful 
putting of a common teaching. The first sermon, on ‘Christ Receiving 
‘ Sinners,’ presents some fine and broadly conceived views of our relations 
to wrong-doers. Altogether the volume is strong and refreshing, a valu- 
able memorial of a good and remarkable man.——Lectures delivered at 
St. Margaret's, Lothbury. By Henry MEtvitte, B.D. New Edition. 
(Rivington’s.) Canon Melville’s sermons, although in their structure and 
rhetoric somewhat too artificial for modern taste, were yet in every sense 
genuine, effective, and brilliant productions in;their day. Forty years ago 
it would have been difficult to name a more popular preacher than Henry 
Melville—his prototype, Dr. Chalmers, excepted. His sermons are mas- 
culine, agonistic, and effective. Sometimes their thought is arbitrary, 
and they strike one as more ingenious than exegetical; but they are full 
of inspiration, and delivered, as we remember them delivered in Camden 
Chapel, they produced electrical effects. They always seemed to us as 
shorn of much of their glory at Lothbury,—the fire of the preacher was 
somewhat abated. They will, however, repay reading, and are a high- 
water-mark of the preaching of their day.——In the Days of my Youth. 
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Sermons on Practical Subjects. Preached at Marlborough College, from. 
1871 to 1876. By F. W. Farrar, D.D. (Macmillan and Co.) Canon 
Farrar has selected these sermons, from his preachings in Marlborough 
College Chapel, as a valedictory expression to his fellow-teachers and 


pupils. They are not, however, to be regarded as representative of his. 


teaching, inasmuch as he has avowedly selected only such sermons as 
were more or less special in character or treatment. Thus he has ex- 
cluded sermons: on great doctrinal truths, sermons on fasts and festivals, 
those on Scripture characters, those that pleaded the cause of charities, 
those that dwelt exclusively on the life, parables, miracles, cross and 
passion, resurrection and ascension of Christ. So many classes, in fact, 
that one is ready to ask, What is left? Here are thirty-nine sermons, on 
topics more distinctively affecting the formation of character in youth. 
‘Little Faithlessnesses,’ ‘The Right Use of Speech,’ ‘ Innocent Happiness,’ 
‘Drifting Away,’ ‘The Peril of Waste,’ ‘Runners for a Prize,’ ‘ School 
‘Games,’ ‘ Truthfulness and Honesty,’ ‘ Holiday Advice,’ &c. Topics such 
as these, treated as they are with great good sense, practical earnestness, 


and attractive eloquence, make the volume a valuable vade mecum for 


boys and young men. Canon Farrar’s ornate rhetoric is most attractive in 
the pulpit, and makes his sermons very interesting. These must have 
arrested the attention of their hearers, they are all fresh, and some of 
them are very striking. The author deems it needful to say that they are 
printed as originally written. Wesee no reason for this ; sermons printed 
should have that careful revision which, withont altering their character, 
will fit them for the eye. Sermons. By the late Rev. Henry Curis- 
TOPHERSON, with an Introduction by Joun Rar, LL.D. Second Series. 
(Henry 8. King and Co.) We dwelt somewhat fully upon Mr. Christo- 
pherson’s characteristics as a preacher when reviewing the first volume of 
his sermons. We need therefore only direct attention to the second. 
It contains fifteen sermons, of which several again are from the odd texts 
upon which the preacher delighted to exercise his ingenuity. Others 
more closely and broadly touch the heart of things. Sermons. By the 
late ALEXANDER McEway, M.A.,D.D. Edited by his Son, with a Memoir. 
(Glasgow: James Maclehose.) Dr. McEwan’s ministry, which began in 
1846, was discharged in the United Presbyterian Church, in Helensburg 


and in Claremont Chapel, Glasgow. The short and discriminating memoir 


which his son has prefixed to the selection from his sermons, gives one 
the impression of a wise, scholarly, and devout man, successful as a 
‘minister and pastor, and with a high degree of business capacity and good 
sense. His congregation built a fine organ, its use was forbidden by the 
Synod. The resentment of his people would have led many to secession 
but for Dr. McEwan’s wise and Christian moderation. For some eight or 
ten years the organ was there unused, a poor gagged dumb thing. The 
Synod has since been wiser, and it is now used. The sermons are good 
and sensible, with strong marks of individuality, but in the manner of the 
thinking rather than in its substance or rhetoric. By his congregation, Dr. 
McEwan must have been felt to be a wise, satisfying teacher, who fed them 
with solid, healthy food. . 
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